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Tuat Goethe, many years ago, wrote a piece named Das Mahrchen (The Tale) ; 
which the admiring critics of Germany contrived to criticise by a stroke of the 
pen; declaring that it was indeed The Tale, and worthy to be called the Tale of 
Tales (das Mahrchen aller Mahrchen),— may appear certain to most English 
readers, for they have repeatedly seen as much in print. To some English 
readers it may appear certain, furthermore, that they personally know this Tale of 
Tales; and can even pronounce it to deserve no such epithet, and the admiring 
critics of Germany to be little other than blockheads. 

English readers! the first certainty is altogether indubitable ; the second cer- 
tainty is not worth a rush. 

That same Mahrchen aller Mahrchen you may see with your own eyes, at 
this hour, in the Fifteenth Volume of Goethe’s Werke ; and seeing is believing. 
On the other hand, that English “ Tale of Tales,” put forth some years ago as the 
Translation thereof, by an individual connected with the Periodical Press of 
London (his Periodical vehicle, if we remember, broke down soon after, and was 
rebuilt, and still runs, under the name of Court Journal),— was a Translation, 
miserable enough, of a quite different thing; a thing, not a Mahrchen (Fabulous 
Tale) at all, but an Erzahlung or common fictitious Narrative; having no man- 
ner of relation to the real piece (beyond standing in the same Volume); not so 
much as Milton’s Tetrachordon of Divorce has to his Allegro and Pensoroso ! 
In this way do individuals connected with the Periodical Press of London play 
their part, and commodiously befool thee, O Public of English readers, and can 
serve thee with a mass of roasted grass, and name it stewed venison; and will 
continue to do so, till thou—open thy eyes, and from a blind monster become a 
seeing one. ’ 

This mistake we did not publicly note at the time of its occurrence ; for two 
good reasons: first, that while mistakes are increasing, like Population, at the 
rate of Twelve Hundred a-day, the benefit of seizing one, and throttling it, would 
be perfectly inconsiderable: second, that we were not tlen in existence. The 
highly composite, astonishing Entity, which here as “ O. Y.” addresses mankind 
for a season, still slumbered (his elements scattered over Infinitude, and working 
under other shapes) in the womb of Nothing! Meditate on us a little, O Reader: 
if thou wilt consider who and what we are; what Powers, of Cash, Esurience, 
Intelligence, Stupidity, and Mystery created us, and what work we do and will 
do, there shall be no end to thy amazement. 

This mistake, however, we do now note; induced thereto by occasion. By 
the fact, namely, that a genuine English Translation of that Mahrchen has been 
handed in to us for judgment; and now (such judgment having proved merciful) 
comes out from us in the way of publication. Of the Translation we cannot say 
much ; by the colour of the paper, it may be some seven years old, and have lain 
perhaps in smoky repositories ; it is not a good Translation ; yet also not wholly 
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bad; faithful to the original (as we can vouch, after strict trial); conveys the 
real meaning, though with an effort: here and there our pen has striven to hel 
it, but could not do much. The poor Translator, who signs himself “ D. T.,” and 
affects to carry matters with a high hand, though, as we have ground to surmise, 
he is probably in straits for the necessaries of life, — has, at a more recent date, 
appended numerous Notes; wherein he will convince himself that more meaning 
lies in his Mahrchen “ than in all the Literature of our century :” some of these we 
have retained, now and then with an explanatory or exculpatory word of our own; 
the most we have cut away, as superfluous and even absurd. Superfluous and 
even absurd, we say: D. T. can take this of us as he likes; we know him, and 
what is in him, and what is not in him; believe that he will prove reasonable ; 
can do either way. At all events, let one of the notablest Performances pro- 
duced for the last thousand years, be now, through his organs (since no other, in 
this elapsed half-century, have offered themselves), set before an undiscerning 
ublic. 

, We too will premise our conviction that this Mahrchen presents a phantas- 
magoric Adumbration, pregnant with deepest significance ; though nowise that 
D. T. has so accurately evolved the same. Listen notwithstanding to a remark 
or two, extracted from his immeasurable Proem : 

“‘ Dull men of this country,” says he, “ who pretend to admire Goethe, smiled 
on me when I first asked the meaning of this Tale. ‘ Meaning!’ answered they: 
‘it is a wild arabesque, without meaning or purpose at all, except to dash toge- 
ther, copiously enough, confused hues of Imagination, and see what will come of 
them.’ Such is still the persuasion of several heads; which nevertheless would 
perhaps grudge to be considered wigblocks.”— Not impossible: the first Sin in 
our Universe was Lucifer’s, that of Self-conceit. But hear again; what is more 
to the point: 

“Tbe difficulties of interpretation are exceedingly enhanced by one circum- 
stance, not unusual in other such writings of Goethe’s; namely, that this is no 
Allegory; which, as in the Pilgrim’s Progress, you have only once for all to find 
the key of, and so go on unlocking: it is a Phantasmagory, rather; wherein 
things the most heterogeneous are, with homogeneity of figure, emblemed forth ; 
which would require not one key to unlock it, but, at different stages of the 
business, a dozen successive keys. Here you have Epochs of Time shadowed 
forth, there Qualities of the Human Soul; now it is Institutions, Historical 
Events, now Doctrines, Philosophic Truths: thus are all manner of ‘ entities and 
quiddities and ghosts of defunct bodies’ set flying; you have the whole Four 
Elements chaotico-creatively jumbled together, and spirits enough embodying 
themselves, and roguishly peering through, in the confused wild-working 
ment” * > © 

“So much, however, I will stake my whole money capital and literary cha- 
racter upon: that here is a wonderful Emstem or Univenrsat History set 
forth ; more especially a wonderful Emblem of this our wonderful and woful 
‘ Age of Transition ;’ what men have been and done, what they are to be and do, 
is, in this Tale of Tales, poetico-prophetically typified, in such a style of grandeur 
and celestial brilliancy and life as the Western Imagination has not elsewhere 
reached ; as only the Oriental Imagination, and in the primeval ages, was wont 
to attempt.”— Here surely is good wine, with a big bush! Study the Tale of 
Tales, O reader: even in the bald version of D. T., there will be meaning found. 
He continues in this triumphant style : 

“ Can any mortal head (not a wigblock) doubt that the Giant of this Poem 
means Superstition? That the Ferryman has something to do with the 
Priestuoop; his Hut with the Cuurcn ? 

“ Again, might it not be presumed that the River were Time; and that it 
flowed (as Time does) between two worlds? Call the world, or country on this 
side, where the fair Lily dwells, the world of SupennaturatisM; the country 
on that side, Narura.isM, the working week-day world where we all dwell and 
toil : whosoever or whatsoever introduces itself, and appears in the firm-earth of 
human business, or as we well say, comes into Existence, must proceed from 
Lily’s supernatural country; whatsoever of a material sort deceases and disap- 
pears might be expected to go thither. Let the reader consider this, and note 
what comes of it. 
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“To get a free solid communication established over this same wondrous 
River of Time, so that the Natural and Supernatural may stand in friendliest 
neighbourhood and union, forms the grand action of this Phantasmagoric Poem : 
is not such also, let me ask thee, the grand action and summary of Universal 
History; the one problem of Human Culture; the thing which Mankind (once 
the three daily meals of victual were moderately secured) has ever striven after, 
and must ever strive after?—Alas! we observe very soon, matters stand on a 
most distressful footing, in this of Natural and Supernatural: there are three 
conveyances across, and all bad, all incidental, temporary, uncertain: the worst 
of the three, one would think, and the worst conceivable, were the Giant’s Sha- 
dow, at sunrise and sunset; the best that Snake-bridge at noon, yet still only a 
bad-best. Consider again our trustless, rotten, revolutionary ‘age of transition,’ 
and see whether this too does not fit it! 

“Tf you ask next, Who these other strange characters are, the Snake, the 
Will-o’-wisps, the Man with the Lamp? I will answer, in general and afar off, 
that Light must signify human Insight, Cultivation, in one sort or other. As for 
the Snake, I know not well what name to call it by; nay perhaps, in our scanty 
vocabularies, there is no name for it, though that does not hinder its being a thing, 
genuine enough. Meditation; Intellectual Research; Understanding; in the 
most general acceptation, Thought: all these come near designating it; none 
actually designates it. Were I bound, under legal penalties, to give the creature 
aname, I should say, Tnoucut rather than another. 

“‘ But what if our Snake, and so much else that works here beside it, were 
neither a quality nor a reality, nor a state nor an action, in any kind; none of 
these things purely and alone, but something intermediate and partaking of them 
all! In which case, to name it, in vulgar speech, were a still more frantic attempt: 
it is unnameable in speech; and remains only the allegorical Figure known in 
this Tale by the name of Snake, and more or less resembling and shadowing forth 
somewhat that speech has named, or might name. It is this heterogeneity of 
nature, pitching your solidest Predicables heels over head, throwing you half a 
dozen Categories into the melting-pot at once,—that so unspeakably bewilders a 
Commentator, and for moments is nigh reducing him to delirium saltans. 

“The Will-o’-wisps, that laugh and jig, and compliment the ladies, and eat 
gold and shake it from them, I for my own share take the liberty of viewing as 
some shadow of Etrcant Cutrurg, or modern Fine Literature; which by and 
by became so sceptical-destructive ; and did, as French Philosophy, eat Gold 
(or Wisdom) enough, and shake it out again. In which sense, their coming 
(into Existence) by the old Ferryman’s (by the Priesthood’s) assistance, and 
almost oversetting his boat, and then laughing at him, and trying to skip off from 
him, yet being obliged to stop till they had satisfied him : all this, to the discern- 
ing eye, has its significance. 

“ As to the Man with the Lamp, in him and his gold-giving, jewel-forming, 
and otherwise so miraculous Light, which ‘ casts no shadow,’ and ‘ cannot illu- 
minate what is wholly otherwise in darkness,’—I see what you might name the 
celestial Reason of Man (Reason as contrasted with Understanding, and super- 
ordinated to it), the purest essence of his seeing Faculty; which manifests itself 
as the Spirit of Poetry, of Prophecy, or whatever else of highest in the intellectual 
sort man’s mind can do. We behold this respectable, venerable Lamp-bearer 
everywhere present in time of need ; directing, accomplishing, working, wonder- 
working, finally victorious ;——as, in strict reality, it is ever (if we will study it) 
the Poetic Vision that lies at the bottom of all other Knowledge or Action ; and 
is the source and creative fountain of whatsoever mortals ken or can, and mys- 
tically and miraculously guides them forward whither they are to go. Be the 
Man with the Lamp, then, named Reason; mankind’s noblest inspired Insight 
and Light; whereof all the other lights are but effluences, and more or less dis- 
coloured emanations. 

“ His Wife, poor old woman, we shall call Practica, Enpeavour; which 
as married to Reason, to spiritual Vision and Belief, first makes up man’s being 
here below. Unhappily the ancient couple, we find, are but in a decayed con- 
dition: the better emblems are they of Reason and Endeavour in this our ¢ tran- 
sitionary age!’ The Man presents himself in the garb of a peasant, the Woman 
has grown old, garrulous, querulous ; both live nevertheless in their ‘ancient 
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cottage,’ better or worse, the roof-tree of which still holds together over them. 
And then those mischievous Will-o’-wisps, who pay the old lady such court, and 
eat all the old gold (all that was wise and beautiful and desirable) off her walls ; 
and shew the old stones, quite ugly and bare, as they had not been for ages! 
Besides they have killed poor Mops, the plaything, and joy and fondling of the 
house ;—as has not that same Elegant Culture, or French Philosophy done, 
wheresoever it has arrived? Mark, notwithstanding, how the Man with the 
Lamp puts it all right again, reconciles everything, and makes the finest business 
out of what seemed the worst. 

“ With regard to the Four Kings, and the Temple which lies fashioned under 
ground, please to consider all this as the Future lying prepared and certain 
under the Present : you observe, not only inspired Reason (or the Man with the 
Lamp) but scientific Thought (or the Snake) can discern it lying there: never- 
theless much work must be done, innumerable difficulties fronted and conquered, 
before it can rise out of the depths (of the Future), and realise itself as the actual 
worshipping-place of man, and ‘ the most frequented Temple in the whole 
Earth. 

“ As for the fair Lily and her ambulatory necessitous Prince, these are objects 
that I shall admit myself incapable of naming; yet nowise admit myself inca- 
pable of attaching meaning to. Consider them as the two disjointed Halves of 
this singular Dualistic Being of ours; a Being, I must say, the most utterly 
Dualistic ; fashioned, from the very heart of it, out of Positive and Negative 
(what we happily call Light and Darkness, Necessity and Freewill, Good and 
Evil, and the like); everywhere out of two mortally opposed things, which yet 
must be united in vital love, if there is to be any Life ;—a Being, I repeat, 
Dualistic beyond expressing ; which will split in two, strike it in any direction, 
on any of its six sides; and does of itself split in two (into Contradiction), every 
hour of the day,—were not Life perpetually there, perpetually knitting it toge- 
theragain! But as to that cutting up, and parcelling, and labelling ofthe indivi- 
sible Human Soul into what are called ‘ Faculties,’ it is a thing I have from of 
old eschewed, and even hated. A thing which you must sometimes do (or you 
cannot speak); yet which is never done without Error hovering near you; for 
most part without her pouncing on you, and quite blindfolding you. 

= Pet not us, therefore, in looking at Lily and her Prince be tempted to that 
practice: why should we try to name them at all? Enough if we do feel that 
man’s whole Being is riven asunder every way (in this ‘ transitionary age’), and 
yawning in hostile, irreconcileable contradiction with itself: what good were it to 
know farther in what direction the rift (as our Poet here pleased to represent it) 
had taken effect? Fancy, however, that these two Hatves of Man’s Scul and 
Being are separated, in pain and enchanted obstruction, from one another. The 
better fairer Half sits in the Supernatural country, deadening and killing; alas, 
not permitted to come across into the Natural visible country, and there make all 
blessed and alive! The rugged stronger Half, in such separation, is quite lamed 
and paralytic; wretched, forlorn, in a state of death-life, must he wander to and 
fro over the River of Time; all that is dear and essential to him, imprisoned there ; 
which if he look at he grows still weaker, which if he touch he dies. Poor Prince! 
And let the judicious reader, who has read the Era he lives in, or even spelt the 
alphabet thereof, say whether, with the paralytic-lamed Activity of man (ham- 
pered and hamstrung ‘in a transitionary age’ of Scepticism, Methodism ; atheistic 
Sarcasm, hysteric Orgasm ; brazen-faced Delusion, Puffery, Hypocrisy, Stupidity, 
and the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill), it is not even so? Must not poor 
man’s Activity (like this poor Prince) wander from Natural to Supernatural, and 
back again, disconsolate enough; unable to do anything, except merely wring 
its hands, and, whimpering and blubbering, lamentably inquire: What shall 
Ido? 

“ But Courage! Courage! The Temple is built (though underground); the 
Bridge shall arch itself, the divided Two shall clasp each other as flames do, 
rushing into one; and all that ends well shall be well! Mark only how, in this 
inimitable Poem, worthy an Olympic crown, or prize of the Literary Society, it is 
represented as proceeding !” 


So far D.T.; a commentator who at least does not want confidence in him- 
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self; whom we shall only caution not to be too confident; to remember always 
that, as he once says, ‘ Phantasmagory is not Allegory ;’ that much exists, under 
our very noses, which has no ‘ name,’ and can get none ; that the ‘ River of Time’ 
and so forth may be one thing, or more than one, or none; that, in short, there is 
risk of the too valiant D. T.’s bamboozling himself in this matter; being led from 
puddle to pool; and so left standing at last, like a foolish mystified nose-of-wax, 
wondering where the devil he is. 

To the simpler sort of readers we shall also extend an advice; or be it rather, 
proffer a petition. It is to fancy themselves, for the time being, delivered alto- 
gether from D.T.’s company; and to read this Mahrchen, as if it were there only 
for its own sake, and those tag-rag Notes of his were so much blank paper. Let 
the simpler sort of readers say now how they like it! If unhappily, on looking 
back, some spasm of “ the malady of thought” begin afflicting them, let such Notes 
be then inquired of, but not till then, and then also with distrust. Pin thy faith 
to no man’s sleeve ; hast thou not two eyes of thy own ¢ 

The Commentator himself cannot, it is to be hoped, imagine that he has 
exhausted the matter. To decipher and represent the genesis of this extraordinary 
Production, and what was the Author’s state of mind in producing it; to see, 
with dim, common eyes, what the great Goethe, with inspired poetic eyes, then 
saw ; and paint to one’s-self thethick-coming shapes and many-coloured splendours 
of his “ Prospero’s Grotto,” at that hour: this were what we could call complete 
criticism and commentary ; what D. T. is far from having done, and ought to fall 
on his face, and confess that he can never do. 

We shall conclude with remarking two things. First, that D.T. does not 
appear to have set eye on any of those German Commentaries on this Tale of 
Tales ; or even to have heard, credently, that such exist: an omission, in a pro- 
fessed Translator, which he himself may answer for. Secondly, that with all his 
boundless preluding, he has forgotten to insert the Author’s own prelude; the 
passage, namely, by which this Mahrchen is specially ushered in, and the key- 
note of it struck by the Composer himself, and the tone of the whole prescribed ! 
This latter altogether glaring omission we now charitably supply; and then let 
D. T., and his illustrious Original, and the Readers of this Magazine take it 
among them. Turn to the latter part of the Deutschen Ausgewanderten (page 208, 
Volume XV. of the last Edition of Goethe’s Werke); it is written there, as we 
render it: 

“¢The Imagination,’ said Karl, ‘is a fine faculty; yet I like not when she 
works on what has actually happened: the airy forms she creates are welcome as 
things of their own kind; but uniting with Truth she produces oftenest nothing 
but monsters; and seems to me, in such cases, to fly into direct variance with 
Reason and Common Sense. She ought, you might say, to hang upon no object, 
to force no object on us ; she must, if she is to produce Works of Art, play like a 
sort of music upon us; move us within ourselves, and this in such a way that 
we forget there is anything without us producing the movement.’ 

“« ¢ Proceed no farther,’ said the old man, ‘with your conditionings! To 
enjoy a product of Imagination this also is a condition, that we enjoy it uncon- 
ditionally ; for Imagination herself cannot condition and bargain; she must wait 
what shall be given her. She forms no plans, prescribes for herself no path; but 
is borne and guided by her own pinions; and hovering hither and thither, marks 
out the strangest courses ; which in their direction are ever altering. Let me but, 
on my evening walk, call up again to life within me, some wondrous figures I 
was wont to play with in earlier years. This night I promise you a Tale, which 
shall remind you of Nothing and of All.’” 

And now for ii! Ou %: 


THE TALE. 


In his little Hut, by the great River, In the middle of the night,* loud voices 
which a heavy rain had swoln to over- awoke him; he heard that it was tra- 
flowing, lay the ancient Ferryman, _ vellers wishing to be carried over. 

asleep, wearied by the toil of the day. Stepping out, he saw two large Will- 


* In the middle of the night truly! In the middle of the Dark Ages, when what 
with Mahomedan Conquests, what with Christian Crusadings, Destructions of Con- 
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o-wisps, hovering to and fro on his 
boat, which lay moored: they said, 
they were in violent haste, and should 
have been-already on the other side. 
The old Ferryman made no loitering ; 

ushed off, and steered with his usual 
skill obliquely through the stream ; 
while the two strangers whiffled and 
hissed together, in an unknown very 
rapid tongue, and every now and then 
broke out in loud laughter, hopping 
about, at one time on the gunwale and 
the seats, at another on the bottom of 
the boat. 

“‘ The boat is heeling!’” cried the old 
man; “if you don’t be quiet, it will 
overset; be seated, gentlemen of the 
wisp !” 

At this advice they burst into a fit 
of laughter, mocked the old man, and 
were more unquiet than ever. He bore 
their mischief with patience, and soon 
reached the farther shore. 

“Here is for your labour!” cried the 
travellers, and as they shook them- 
selves, a heap of glittering gold pieces 
jingled down into the wet boat. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, what are you about?” 
cried the old man; “ you will ruin me 
for ever! Had a single piece of gold 
got into the water, the stream, which 
cannot suffer gold, would have risen in 
horrid waves, and swallowed both my 
skiff and me; and who knows how it 
might have fared with you in that case; 
here, take back your gold.” 

“We can take nothing back, which 
we have once shaken from us,” said the 
Lights. 

“‘Then you give me the trouble,” 
said the old man, stooping down, and 
gathering the pieces into his cap, “ of 
raking them together, and carrying them 
ashore, and burying them.” 

The Lights had leaped from the boat, 
but the old man cried: “ Stay, where 
is my fare?” 

“ Tf you take no gold, you may work 
for nothing,” cried the Will-o-wisps.— 
** You must know that I am only to be 
paid with fruits of the earth.” —“ Fruits 
of the earth? we despise them, and 
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have never tasted them.”—* And yet 
I cannot let you go till you have pro- 
mised that you will deliver me three 
Cabbages, three Artichokes, and three 
large Onions.” 

The Lights were making off with 
jests ; but they felt themselves, in some 
inexplicable manner, fastened to the 
ground: it was the unpleasantest feel- 
ing they had ever had. They engaged 
to pay him his demand as soon as 
possible ; he let them go, and pushed 
away. He was gonea good distance, 
when they called to him: “ Old man! 
Holla, old man! the main point is for- 
gotten!”* He was off, however, and 
did not hear them. He had fallen 
quietly down that side of the River, 
where, in a rocky spot, which the water 
never reached, he meant to bury the 
pernicious gold, Here, between two 
high crags, he found a monstrous 
chasm; shook the metal into it, and 
steered back to his cottage. 

Now, in this chasm, lay the fair green 
Snake, who was roused from her sleep 
by the gold coming chinking down.t 
No sooner did she fix her eye on the 
glittering coins than she ate them all 
up, with the greatest relish, on the spot; 
and carefully picked out such pieces as 
were scattered in the chinks of the rock. 

Scarcely had she swallowed them, 
when, with extreme delight, she began 
to feel the metal melting in her inwards, 
and spreading all over her body; and 
soon, to her lively joy, she observed 
that she was grown transparent and lu- 
minous. Long ago she had been told 
that this was possible; but now being 
doubtful whether such a light could 
last, her curiosity and the desire to be 
secure against the future, drove her 
from her cell, that she might see who 
it was that had shaken in this precious 
metal. She found no one. The more 
delightful was it to admire her own 
appearance, and her graceful bright- 
ness, as she crawled along through 
roots and bushes, and spread out her 
light among the grass. Every leaf 
seemed of emerald, every flower was 


ing ; and the Ignes Fatui (of Elegant Culture, of Literature,) must needs feel in haste 
to get ever into Existence, being much wanted; and apply to the Priesthood (te- 
spectable old Ferryman, roused out of sleep thereby!) who willingly introduced 
them, mischievous ungrateful imps as they were.—D. T. 

* What could this be? To ask whither their next road lay? It was useless to 
ask there: the respectable old Priesthood “ did not hear them.”—D. T. 

+ Tnoucur, Understanding, roused from her long sleep by the first produce of 


modern Belles Lettres; which she eagerly devours.—D. T. 
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dyed with new glory. It was in vain 
that she crossed the solitary thickets ; 
but her hopes rose high, when on 
reaching the open country she perceived 
from afar a brilliancy resembling her 
own. “Shall I find my like at last, 
then?” cried she, and hastened to the 
spot. The toil of crawling through 
bog and reeds gave her little thought ; 
for though she liked best to live in dry 
grassy spots of the mountains, among 
the clefts of rocks, and for most part 
fed on spicy herbs, and slaked her thirst 
with mild dew and fresh spring water, 
yet for the sake of this dear gold, and 
in the hope of this glorious light, she 
would have undertaken any thing you 
could propose to her. 

At last, with much fatigue, she 
reached a wet rushy spot in the swamp, 
where our two Will-o-wisps were 
frisking to and fro. She shoved her- 
self along to them; saluted them, was 
happy to meet such pleasant gentle- 
men related to her family. The Lights 
glided towards her, skipped up over 
her, and laughed in their fashion. 
“Lady Cousin,” said they, “you are 
of the horizontal line, yet what of that? 
It is true we are related only by the 
look; for observe you,” here both the 
Flames, compressing their whole 
breadth, made themselves as high and 
peaked as possible, “ how prettily this 
taper length beseems us gentlemen of 
the vertical line! Take it not amiss 
of us, good Lady; what family can 
boast of such a thing? Since there 
ever was a Jack-o-lanthorn in the 
world, no one of them has either sat 
or lain.” 

The Snake felt exceedingly uncom- 
fortable in the company of these rela- 
tions ; for let her hold her head as high 
as possible, she found that she must 
bend it to the earth again, would she 
stir from the spot ;* and if in the dark 
thicket she had been extremely satisfied 
with her appearance, her splendour in 
the presence of these cousins seemed 
to lessen every moment, nay she was 
afraid that at last it would go out 
entirely. 

In this embarrassment she hastily 
asked: if the gentlemen could not in- 
form her, whence the glittering gold 
came, that had fallen a short while ago 
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into the cleft of the rock; her own 
opinion was that it had been a golden 
shower, and had trickled down direct 
from the sky. The Will-o-wisps 
laughed, and shook themselves, and a 
multitude of gold-pieces came clinking 
down about them. The Snake pushed 
nimbly forwards to eat the coin. 
** Much good may it do you, Mistress,” 
said the dapper gentlemen: “ we cam 
help you to a little more.” They shook 
themselves again several times with 
great quickness, so that the Snake 
could scarcely gulp the precious vic- 
tuals fast enough. Her splendour visi- 
bly began increasing; she was really 
shining beautifully, while the Lights 
had in the meantime grown rather lean 
and short of stature, without however 
in the smallest losing their good 
humour. 

“T am obliged to you for ever,” said 
the Snake, having got her wind again 
after the repast, “ask of me what you 
will; all that I can I will do.” 

“ Very good!” cried the Lights. 
“Then tell us where the fair Lily 
dwells? Lead us to the fair Lily’s 
palace and garden; and do not lose a 
moment, we are dying of impatience 
to fall down at her feet.” 

“This service,” said the Snake with 
a deep sigh, “ I cannot now do for 
you. The fair Lily dwells, alas, on the 
other side of the water.”—“ Other side 
of the water? And we have come 
across it, this stormy night! How 
cruel is the River to divide us! Would 
it not be possible to call the old man 
back?” 

“ It would be useless,” said the 
Snake ; “for if you found him ready 
on the bank, he would not take you in; 
he can carry any one to this side, none 
to yonder.” 

** Here is a pretty kettle of fish!” 
cried the Lights: “are there no other 
means of getting through the water?” 
—‘* There are other means, but not at 
this moment. I myself could take 
you over, gentlemen, but not till noon.” 
— That is an hour we do not like to 
travel in.”-—“‘ Then you may go across 
in the evening, on the great Giant’s 
shadow.” — “ How is that?”—‘“ The 
great Giant lives not far from this; 
‘vith his body he has no power; his 


* True enough: Thought cannot fly and dance, as your wildfire of Belles Lettres 
may; she proceeds in the systole-diastole, up-and-down method ; and must ever 


‘* bend her head to the earth again” (in the way of Baconian Experiment), or she will 
not stir from the spot.—D. T. 
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hands cannot lift a straw, his shoulders 
could not bear a faggot of twigs; but 
with his shadow he has power over 
much, nay all.* At sunrise and sun- 
set therefore he is strongest; so at 
evening you merely put yourself upon 
the back of his shadow, the Giant walks 
softly to the bank, and the shadow car- 
ries you across the water. But if you 
please, about the hour of noon, to be 
in waiting at that corner of the wood, 
where the bushes overhang the bank, 
I myself will take you over and present 
you to the fair Lily: or on the other 
hand, if you dislike the noontide, you 
have just to goat nightfall to that bend 
of the rocks, and pay a visit to the 
Giant; he will certainly receive you 
like a gentleman.” 

With a slight bow, the Flames went 
off; and the Snake at bottom was not 
discontented to get rid of them ; partly 
that she might enjoy the brightness of 
her own light, partly satisfy a curiosity 
with which, for a long time, she had 
been agitated in a singular way. 

In the chasm, where she often crawl- 
ed hither and thither, she had made a 
strange discovery. For although in 
creeping up and down this abyss, she 
had never had a ray of light, she could 
well enough discriminate the objects in 
it, by her sense of touch. Generally 
she met with nothing but irregular 
productions of nature ; at one time she 
would wind between the teeth of large 
crystals, at another she would feel the 
barbs and hairs of native silver, and 
now and then carry out with her to 
the light some straggling jewels.t But 
to her no small wonder, in a rock 
which was closed on every side, she 
had come on certain objects which 
betrayed the shaping hand of man. 
Smooth walls on which she could not 
climb, sharp regular corners, well- 
formed pillars; and what seemed 
strangest of all, human figures which 
she had entwined more than once, and 
which appeared to her to be of brass, 
or of the finest polished marble. All 
these experiences she now wished to 
combine by the sense of sight, there- 
by to confirm what as yet she only 
guessed. She believed she could illu- 


with shadow, omnipotent ?—D. T. 


* Is not Surerstition strongest when the sun is low? with body, powerless ; 
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minate the whole of that subterranean 
vault by her own light; and hoped to 
get acquainted with these curious 
things at once. She hastened back ; 
and soon found, by the usual way, the 
cleft by which she used to penetrate 
the Sanctuary. 

On reaching the place, she gazed 
around with eager curiosity; and though 
her shining could not enlighten every 
object in the rotunda, yet those nearest 
her were plain enough. With asto- 
nishment and reverence she looked up 
into a glancing niche, where the image 
of an august King stood formed of pure 
Gold. In size the figure was beyond 
the stature of man, but by its shape it 
seemed the likeness of a little rather 
than a tall person. His handsome 
body was encircled with an unadorned 
mantle; and a garland of oak bound 
his hair together. 

No sooner had the Snake beheld this 
reverend figure, than the King began 


to speak, and asked : ‘“‘ Whence comest, 


thou ?”—“ From the chasms where the 
gold dwells?” said the Snake.—“ What 
is grander than gold?” inquired the 
King.—“ Light,” replied the Snake. 
** What is more refreshing than light ?” 
said he.—“ Speech,” answered she. 
During this conversation, she had 
squinted to a side, and in the nearest 
niche perceived another glorious image. 
It was a Silver King in a sitting pos- 
ture; his shape was long and rather 
languid ; he was covered with a deco- 
rated robe; crown, girdle, and sceptre 
were adorned with precious stones; the 
cheerfulness of pride was in his coun- 
tenance ; he seemed about to speak, 
when a vein which ran dimly-coloured 
over the marble wall, on a sudden 
became bright, and diffused a cheerful 
light throughout the whole Temple. 
By this brilliancy the Snake perceived 
a third King, made of Brass, and sit- 
ting mighty in shape, leaning on his 
club, adorned with a laurel garland, 
and more like a rock than a man. She 
was looking for the fourth, which was 
standing at the greatest distance from 
her; but the wall opened, while the 
glittering vein started and split, as 
lightning does, and disappeared. 





t Primitive employments, and attainments, of Thought, in this dark den whither 
it is sent to dwell, For many long ages, it discerns “ nothing but irregular produc- 
tions of Nature ;” having indeed to pick material bed and board out of Nature and 


her irregular productions.— D. T. 
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A Man of middle stature, entering 
through the cleft, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Snake. He was dressed 
like a peasant, and carried in his hand 
a little Lamp, on whose still flame you 
liked to look, and which in a strange 
manner, without casting any shadow, 
enlightened the whole dome.* 

“Why comest thou, since we have 
light?” said the golden King.—* You 
know that I may not enlighten what is 
dark.”+— Will my Kingdom end?” 
said the silver King.—“ Late or never,” 
said the old Man. 

With a stronger voice the brazen 
King began to ask: * When shall I 
arise ?”—* Soon,” replied the Man.— 
“With whom shall I combine?” said 
the King.—“ With thy elder brothers,” 
said the Man.—* What will the young- 
est do?” inquired the King.— He will 
sit down,” replied the Man. 

“Tam not tired,” cried the fourth 
King, with a rough faltering voice.f{ 

While this speech was going on, the 
Snake had glided softly round the 
temple, viewing every thing; she was 
now looking at the fourth King close 
by him. He stood leaning on a pillar; 
his considerable form was heavy rather 
than beautiful. But what metal it was 
made of could not be determined. 
Closely inspected, it seemed a mixture 
of the three metals which its brothers 
had been formed of. But in the found- 
ing, these materials did not seem to 
have combined together fully; gold 
and silver veins ran irregularly through 
a brazen mass, and gave the figure an 
unpleasant aspect. 

Meanwhile the gold King was ask- 
ing of the Man, “‘ How many secrets 
knowest thou ?”—“ Three,” replied the 
Man.—“ Which is the most important?” 
said the silver King.—‘“‘ The open one,” 
replied the other.{— Wilt thou open 
it to us also?” said the brass King.— 
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“When I know the fourth,” replied 
the Man.—* What care I!” grumbled 
the composite King, in an under tone. 

“T know the fourth,” said the Snake; 
approached the old Man, and hissed 
somewhat in his ear. ‘ The time is at 
hand !” cried the old Man, with a strong 
voice. The temple re-echoed, the metal 
statues sounded ; and that instant the 
old Man sank away to the westward, 
and the Snake to the eastward ; and 
both of them passed through the clefts 
of the rock, with the greatest speed. 

All the passages, through which the 
old Man travelled, filled themselves, 
immediately behind him with gold ; 
for his Lamp had the strange property 
of changing stone into gold, wood 
into silver, dead animals into precious 
stones, and of annihilating all metals. 
But to display this power, it must 
shine alone. If another light were 
beside it, the Lamp only cast from it a 
pure clear brightness, and all living 
things were refreshed by it. |] 

The old Man entered his cottage, 
which was built on the slope of the 
hill. He found his Wife in extreme 
distress. She was sitting at the fire 
weeping, and refusing to be consoled. 
“How unhappy am I!” cried she: 
“Did not I entreat thee not to go 
away to-night ?”—“ What is the matter, 
then?” inquired the husband, quite 
composed. 

“ Scarcely wert thou gone,” said she, 
sobbing, “‘ when there came two noisy 
Travellers to the door: unthinkingly I 
let them in ; they seemed to be a couple 
of genteel, very honourable people ; 
they were dressed in flames, you would 
have taken them for Will-o-wisps. But 
no sooner were they in the house, than 
they began, like impudent varlets, to 
compliment me,{j and grew so forward 
that I feel ashamed to think of it.” 

“ No doubt,” said the husband with 


* Poetic Light, celestial Reason !—D. T. 

Let the reader, in one word, attend well to these four Kings: much annotation 
from D. 'T. is here necessarily swept out.—O. Y. 

+ What is wholly dark. Understanding precedes Reason: modern Science is 
come ; modern Poesy is still but coming,—in Goethe (and whom else ?).—D. TT. 

t Consider these Kings as Eras of the World’s History ; no, not as Eras, but as 


Principles which jointly or severally rule Eras. 


Alas, poor we, in this chaotic soft- 


soldered “ transitionary age,” are so unfortunate as to live under the Fourth King. 


—D.T. 


§ Reader, hast thou any glimpse of the “ open secret ?” 


Writer, art thou a goose ! 


I feer, not..-I). T. a= 


1 fear, yes —O. Y. 


|| In Illuminated Ages, the Age of Miracles is said to cease ; but it is only we 
that cease to see it, for we are still “ refreshed by it.”—D. T. 


¥ Poor old Practical Endeavour ! 


Listen to many an Encyclopédie-Diderot, hu- 


manised Philosophe, didactic singer, march-of-intellect man, and other ‘‘ impudent 
varlets” (that would never put their own finger to the work) ; and hear what ‘‘ com- 


pliments” they uttered.—D. T. 
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a smile, “the gentlemen were jesting : 
considering thy age, they might have 
held by general politeness.” 

“ Age! what age?”’ cried the Wife : 
“wilt thou always be talking of my 
age? How old am I then !/—General 
politeness! But I know what I know. 
Look round there what a face the walls 
have; look at the old stones, which I 
have not seen these hundred years ; 
every film of gold have they licked 
away, thou couldst not think how fast ; 
and still they kept assuring me that it 
tasted far beyond common gold. Once 
they had swept the walls, the fellows 
seemed to be in high spirits, and truly 
in that little while they had grown 
much broader and brighter. They now 
begun to be impertinent again, they 
patted me, and called me their queen, 
they shook themselves, and a shower 
of gold pieces sprang from them ; see 
how they are shining there under the 
bench! But ah! what misery! Poor 
Mops ate a coin or two; and look, 
he is lying in the chimney, dead. 
Poor Pug! O well-a-day! I did not 
see it till they were gone; else I had 
never promised to pay the Ferryman 
the debt they owe him.”——“ What do 
they owe him?” said the Man.—* Three 
Cabbages,” replied the Wife, “three 
Artichokes, and three Onions: I en- 
gaged to go when it was day, and take 
them to the River.” 

“Thou mayest do them that civility,” 
said the old Man; “ they may chance 
to be of use to us again.” 

“ Whether they will be of use to us 
I know not; but they promised and 
vowed that they would.” 

Meantime the fire on the hearth 
had burnt low; the old Man covered 
up the embers with a heap of ashes, 
and put the glittering gold pieces 
aside ; so that his little Lamp now 
gleamed alone, in the fairest brightness. 
The walls again coated themselves with 
gold, and Mops changed into the pret- 
tiest onyx thai could be imagined. The 
alternation of the brown and black in 
this precious stone made it the most 
curious piece of workmanship. 

“Take thy basket,” said the Man, 
“and put the onyx into it; then take 
the three Cabbages, the three Artichokes, 


* Why so? 
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and the three Onions; place them round 
little Mops, and carry them to the River. 
At noon the Snake will take thee over; 
visit the fair Lily, give her the onyx, 
she will make it alive by her touch, 
as by her touch she kills whatever is 
alive already. She will have a true 
companion in the little dog. Tell her 
not to mourn ; her deliverance is near ; 
the greatest misfortune she may look 
upon as the greatest happiness; for 
the time is at hand.” 

The old Woman filled her basket, 
and set out as soon as it was day. 
The rising sun shone clear from the 
other side of the River, which was 
glittering in the distance: the old 
woman walked with slow steps, for 
the basket pressed upon her head, and 
it was not the onyx that so burdened 
her. Whatever lifeless thing she might 
be carrying, she did not feel the weight 
of it; on the other hand, in those cases 
the basket rose aloft, and hovered along 
above herhead. But to carry any fresh 
herbage, or any little living animal, she 
found exceedingly laborious.* She had 
travelled on for some time, in a sullen 
humour, when she halted suddenly in 
fright, for she had almost trod upon the 
Giant’s shadow, which was stretchiag 
towards her across the plain. And now, 
lifting up her eyes, she saw the mon- 
ster of a Giant himself, who had been 
bathing in the River, and was just 
come out,+ and she knew not how she 
should avoid him. The moment he 
perceived her, he began saluting her 
in sport, and the hands of his shadow 
soon caught hold of the basket. With 
dexterous ease they picked away from 
it a Cabbage, an Artichoke, and an 
Onion, and brought them to the Giant’s 
mouth, who then went his way up 
the River, and let the Woman go in 
peace. 

She considered whether it would not 
be better to return, and supply from 
her garden the pieces she had lost; 
and amid these ian, she still kept 
walking on, so that in a little while 
she was at the bank of the River. She 
sat long waiting for the Ferryman, 
whom she perceived at last, steering 
over with a very singular traveller. A 
young, noble-looking, handsome man, 


Is it because with ‘‘ lifeless things” (with inanimate machinery) all 


goes like clock-work, which it is, and ‘‘ the basket hovers aloft ;” while with living 
things (were it but the culture of forest-trees) poor Endeavour has more difficulty!— 
D. T.—Or, is it chiefly because a Tale must be a Tale ?—0O. Y. 

+ Very proper in the huge Loggerhead Superstition, to bathe himself in the ele- 
ment of Time, and get refreshment thereby.—D, T. 
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whom she could not gaze upon enough, 
stept out of the boat. 

“ What is it you bring?” cried the 
old man. ‘The greens which those 
two Will-o-wisps owe you,” said the 
Woman, pointing to herware. As the 
Ferryman found only two of each sort 
he grew angry, and declared he would 
have none of them. The Woman ear- 
nestly entreated him to take them; 
told him that she could not now go 
home, and that her burden for the way 
which still remained was very heavy. 
He stood by his refusal, and assured 
her that it did not rest with him. 
* What belongs to me,” said he, “I 
must leave lying nine hours in a heap, 
touching none of it, till I have given 
the River its third.” After much 
higgling, the old man at last replied: 
“There is still another way. If you 
like to pledge yourself to the River, 
and declare yourself its debtor, I will 
take the six pieces; but there is some 
risk in it.”—“ If I keep my word, I 
shall run no risk ?”—* Not the smallest. 
Put your hand into the stream,” con- 
tinued he, “and promise that within 
four-and-twenty hours you will pay the 
debt.” 

The old Woman did so; but what 
was her affright, when on drawing out 
her hand, she found it black as coal! 
She loudly scolded the old Ferryman ; 
declared that her hands had always 
been the fairest part of her; that in 
spite of her hard work, she had all 
along contrived to keep these noble 
members white and dainty. She looked 
at the hand with indignation, and ex- 
claimed in a despairing tone: “ Worse 
and worse! Look, it is vanishing en- 
tirely; it is grown far smaller than the 
other.” * 

“ For the present it but seems so,” 
said the old man; “ if you do not keep 
your word, however, it may prove so 
in earnest. The hand will gradually 
diminish, and at length disappear alto- 
gether, though you have the use of it 
as formerly. Every thing as usual you 
will be able to perform with it, only 
nobody will see it.”—“I had rather 
that I could not use it, and no one 
could observe the want,” cried she; 
“but what of that, I will keep my word, 
and rid myself of this black skin, and 
all anxieties about it.” Thereupon she 
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hastily took up her basket, which 
mounted of itself over her head, and 
hovered free above her in the air, as 
she hurried after the Youth, who was 
walking softly and thoughtfully down 
the bank. His noble form and strange 
dress had made a deep impression on 
her. 

Ilis breast was covered with a glit- 
tering coat of mail; in whose wavings 
might be traced every motion of his 
fair body. From his shoulders hung 
a purple cloak; around his uncovered 
head fiowed abundant brown hair in 
beautiful locks: his graceful face, and 
his well-formed feet were exposed to 
the scorching of the sun. With bare 
soles, he walked composedly over the 
hot sand ; and a deep inward sorrow 
seemed to blunt him against all exter- 
nal things. 

The garrulous old Woman tried to 
lead him into conversation; but with 
his short answers he gave her small 
encouragement or information ; so that 
in the end, notwithstanding the beauty 
of his eyes, she grew tired of speaking 
with him to no purpose, and took leave 
of him with these words: “ You walk 
too slow for me, worthy sir; I must not 
lose a moment, for I have to pass the 
River on the green Snake, and carry 
this fine present from my husband to 
the fair Lily.” So saying she stept 
faster forward; but the fair Youth 
pushed on with equal speed, and has- 
tened to keep up with her. ‘ You are 
going to the fair Lily!’ cried he; 
*‘ then our roads are the same. But 
what present is this you are bringing 
her ?” 

“ Sir,” said the Woman, “ it is 
hardly fair, after so briefly dismissing 
the questions I put you, to inquire 
with such vivacity about my secrets. 
But if you like to barter, and tell me 
your adventures, I will not conceal 
from you how it stands with me and 
my presents.” They soon made a 
bargain; the dame disclosed her cir- 
cumstances to him; told the history of 
the Pug, and let him see the singular 
gift. 

He lifted this natural curiosity from 
the basket, and took Mops who seemed 
as if sleeping softly, into his arms. 
“ Happy beast!” cried he; “ thou 
wilt be touched by her hands, thou 





* A dangerous thing to pledge yourself to the Time- River ;—as many a National 
Debt, and the like, blackening, bewitching the “ beautiful hand” of Endeavour, can 


witness... T.—Heavens !|—O. Y. 
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wilt be made alive by her; while the 
living are obliged to fly from her pre- 
sence to escape a mournfuldoom. Yet 
why say I mournful! Is it not far 
sadder and more frightful to be in- 
jured by her look, than it would be to 
die by her hand? Behold me,” said 
he to the Woman ; “at my years, what 
a miserable fate have I to undergo. 
This mail which I have honourably 
borne in war, this purple which I 
sought to merit by a wise reign, Des- 
tiny has left me; the one as a useless 
burden, the other as an empty orna- 
ment. Crown, and sceptre, and sword 
are gone; and I am as bare and 
needy as any other son of earth; for 
so unblessed are her bright eyes, that 
they take from every living creature 
they look on all its force, and those 
whom the touch of her hand does not 
kill are changed to the state of sha- 
dows wandering alive.” 

Thus did he continue to bewail, no- 
wise contenting the old Woman’s cu- 
riosity, who wished for information not 
so much of his internal as of his ex- 
ternal situation. She learned neither 
the name of his father, nor of his king- 
dom. He stroked the hard Mops, 
whom the sunbeams and the bosom of 
the youth had warmed as if he had 
been living. He inquired narrowly 
about the man with the Lamp, about 
the influences of the sacred light, ap- 
pearing to expect much good from it 
in his melancholy case. 

Amid such conversation, they des- 
cried from afar the majestic arch of the 
Bridge, which extended from the one 
bank to the other, glittering with the 
strangest colours in the splendours of 
the sun. Both were astonished ; for 
until now they had never seen this 
edifice so grand. “ How!” cried the 
Prince! “ was it not beautiful enough, 
as it stood before our eyes, piled out of 
jasper and agate? Shall we not fear 
to tread it, now that it appears com- 
bined, in graceful complexity, of eme- 
rald and chrysopras and chrysolite ?” 
Neither of them knew the alteration 
that had taken place upon the Snake: 
for it was indeed the Snake, who every 
day at noon curved herself over the 
River, and stood forth in the form of 
a bold-swelling bridge.* The travellers 
stept upon it with a reverential feeling, 
and passed over it in silence. 
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No sooner had they reached the 
other shore, than the bridge began to 
heave and stir; in a little while, it 
touched the surface of the water, and 
the green Snake in her proper form 
came gliding after the wanderers, 
They had scarcely thanked her for the 
privilege of crossing on her back, when 
they found that, besides them three, 
there must be other persons in the com- 
pany, whom their eyes could not dis- 
cern. They heard a hissing, which the 
Snake also answered with a hissing ; 
they listened, and at length caught what 
follows: “We shall first look about 
us in the fair Lily’s Park,” said a pair 
of alternating voices; ‘ and then re- 
quest you at nightfall, so soon as we 
are anywise presentable, to introduce 
us to this paragon of beauty. At the 
shore of the great Lake, you will find 
us.”— Be it so,” replied the Snake ; 
and a hissing sound died away in the 
air. 

Our three travellers now consulted 
in what order they should introduce 
themselves to the fair Lady ; for how- 
ever many people might be in her 
company, they were obliged to enter 
and depart singly, under pain of suf- 
fering very hard severities. 

The Woman with the metamorphosed 
Pug in the basket first approached the 
garden, looking round for her Patron- 
ess; who was not difficult to find, 
being just engaged in singing to her 
harp. The finest tones proceeded from 
her, first like circles on the surface of 
the still lake, then like a light breath 
they set the grass and the bushes in 
motion. In a green enclosure, under 
the shadow of a stately group of many 
diverse trees, was she seated; and 
again did she enchant the eyes, the 
ear, and the heart of the woman, who 
approached with rapture, and swore 
within herself that since she saw her 
last, the fair one had grown fairer 
than ever. With eager gladness from 
a distance she expressed her reverence 
and admiration for the lovely maiden. 
“ What a happiness to see you, what 
a Heaven does your presence spread 
around you! How charmingly the 
harp is leaning on your bosom, how 
softly your arms surround it, how it 
seems as if longing to be near you, 
and how it sounds so meekly under 
the touch of your slim fingers! Thrice 





* If aught can overspan the Time-River, then what but Understanding, but 
Thought, in its moment of plenitude, in its favourable noon-moment ?—D. T. 
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happy youth, to whom it were per- 
mitted to be there !” 

So speaking she approached ; the 
fair Lily raised her eyes; let her hands 
drop from the harp, and answered : 
“ Trouble me not with untimely praise ; 
I feel my misery but the more deeply. 
Look here, at my feet lies the poor 
Canary-bird, which used so beautifully 
to accompany my singing; it would 
sit upon my harp, and was trained not 
to touch me; but to-day, while I, re- 
freshed by sleep, was raising a peace- 
ful morning hymn, and my little singer 
was pouring forth his harmonious tones 
more gaily than ever, a Hawk darts over 
my head ; the poor little creature, in 
affright, takes refuge in my bosom, and 
I feel the last palpitations of its de- 
parting life. The plundering Hawk 
indeed was caught by my look, and 
fluttered fainting down into the water ; 
but what can his punishment avail me? 
my darling is dead, and his grave will 
but increase the mournful bushes of 
my garden.” 

“ Take courage, fairest Lily !” cried 
the Woman, wiping off a tear, which 
the story of the hapless maiden had 
called into her eyes ; “* compose your- 
self; my old man bids me tell you to 
moderate your lamenting, to look upon 
the greatest misfortune as a forerunner 
of the greatest happiness, for the time 
is at hand ; and truly,” continued she, 
“the world is going strangely on of 
late. Do but look at my hand, how 
black it is! As I live and breathe, it 
is grown far smaller: I must hasten, 
before it vanish altogether! Why did 
I engage to do the Will-o-wisps a 
service, why did I meet the Giant's 
shadow, and dip my hand in the 
River? Could you not afford me a 
single cabbage, an artichoke and an 
onion? I would give them to the 
River, and my hand were white as 
ever, so that I could almost shew it 
with one of yours.” 

“ Cabbages and onions thou may’st 
still find; but artichokes thou wilt 
search for in vain. No plant in my 
garden bears either flowers or fruit; 
but every twig that I break, and plant 
upon the grave ofa favourite, grows 
green straightway, and shoots up in 
fair boughs. All these groups, these 
bushes, these groves my hard destiny 


* In Surernaturatism, truly, what is there either of flower or of fruit ? 
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has so raised around me. These pines 
stretching out like parasols, these obe- 
lisks of cypresses, these colossal oaks 
and beeches, were all little twigs planted 
by my hand, as mournful memorials in 
a soil that otherwise is barren.” * 

To this speech the old Woman had 
paid little heed; she was looking at 
her hand, which, in presence of the fair 
Lily, seemed every moment growing 
blacker and smaller. She was about 
to snatch her basket and hasten off, 
when she noticed that the best part of 
her errand had been forgotten. She 
lifted out the onyx Pug, and set him 
down, not far from the fair one, in the 
grass. ‘ My husband,” said she, 
‘sends you this memorial; you know 
that you can make a jewel live by 
touching it. This pretty faithful dog 
will certainly afford you much enjoy- 
ment; and my grief at losing him is 
brightened only by the thought that he 
will be in your possession.” 

The fair Lily viewed the dainty 
creature with a pleased, and as it 
seemed, with am astonished look. 
“ Many signs combine,” said she, 
“that breathe some hope into me: 
but ah! is it not a natural deception 
which makes us fancy, when misfor- 
tunes crowd upon us, that a better day 
is near? 


‘* What can these many signs avail me ? 
My Singer’s Death, thy coal-black 
Hand ; 
This Dog of Onyx, that can never fail 
me ? 
And coming at the Lamp’s command! 
“ From human joys removed for ever, 
With sorrows compassed round I sit: 
Is there a Temple at the River? 
Is there a Bridge? Alas, not yet!” 


The good old dame had listened with 
impatience to this singing, which the 
fair Lily accompanied with her harp, 
in a way that would have charmed any 
other. She was on the point of taking 
leave, when the arrival of the green 
Snake again detained her. The Snake 
had caught the last lines of the song, 
and on this matter forthwith began to 
speak comfort to the fair Lily. 

“The Prophecy of the Bridge is 
fulfilled!” cried the Snake: “ you may 
ask this worthy dame how royally the 
arch looks now. What formerly was 


No- 


thing that will (altogether) content the greedy Time-River. Stupendous, funereal 
sacred-groves, ‘* in a soil that otherwise is barren!” —D. T. 
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untransparent jasper, or agate, allowing 
but a gleam of light to pass about its 
edges, is now become transparent pre- 
cious stone. No beryl is so clear, no 
emerald so beautiful of hue.” 

“ I wish you joy of it,” said Lily ; 
“but you will pardon me if I regard 
the prophecy as yet unaccomplished. 
The lofty arch of your bridge can still 
but admit foot-passengers ; and it is 
promised us that horses and carriages 
and travellers of every sort shall, at the 
same moment, cross this bridge in 
both directions. Is there not something 
said, too, about pillars, which are to 
arise of themselves from the waters of 
the River?” 

The old Woman still kept her eyes 
fixed on her hand ; she here interrupted 
their dialogue, and was taking leave. 
“ Wait a moment,” said the fair Lily, 
and carry my little bird with you. 
Bid the Lamp change it into topaz; I 
will enliven it by my touch ; with your 
good Mops it shall form my dearest 
pastime: but hasten, hasten; for, at 
sunset, intolerable putrefaction will 
fasten on the hapless bird, and tear 
asunder the fair combination of its form 
for ever.” 

The old Woman laid the little corpse, 
wrapped in soft leaves, into her basket, 
and hastened away. 

* However it may be,” said the 
Snake, recommencing their interrupted 
dialogue, “ the Temple is built.” 

“ But it is not at the River,” said 
the fair one. 

“It is yet resting in the depths of 
the Earth,” said the Snake; “ I have 
seen the Kings and conversed with 
them.” 

“ But when will they arise?” in- 
quired Lily. 

The Snake replied: “I heard re- 
sounding in the Temple these deep 
words, The time is at hand.” 

A pleasing cheerfulness spread over 
the fair Lily’s face: “ "Tis the second 
time,” said she, “that I have heard 
these happy words to-day ; when will 
the day come for me to hear them 
thrice ?” 

She rose, and immediately there 
came a lovely maiden from the grove, 
and took away her harp. Another fol- 
lowed her, and folded up the fine carved 
ivory stool, on which the fair one had 
been sitting, and put the silvery cushion 


* Who are these three? 
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under her arm. A third then made 
her appearance, with a large parasol 
worked with pearls ; and looked whe- 
ther Lily would require her in walking. 
These three maidens were beyond ex- 
pression beautiful ; and yet their beauty 
but exalted that of Lily, for it was 
plain to every one that they could 
never be compared to her.* 

Meanwhile the fair one had been 
looking, with a satisfied aspect, at the 
strange onyx Mops. She bent down, 
and touched him, and that instant he 
started up. Gaily he looked around, 
ran hither and thither, and at last, in 
his kindest manner, hastened to salute 
his benefactress. She took him in her 
arms, and pressed him toher. “Cold 
as thou art,” cried she, “and though 
but a half-life works in thee, thou art 
welcome to me; tenderly will I love 
thee, prettily will I play with thee, 
softly caress thee, and firmly press thee 
to my bosom.” She then let him go, 
chased him from her, called him back, 
and played so daintily with him, and 
ran about so gaily and so innocently 
with him on the grass, that with new 
rapture you viewed and participated in 
her joy, as a little while ago her sorrow 
had attuned every heart to sympathy. 

This cheerfulness, these graceful 
sports were interrupted by the entrance 
of the woful Youth. He stepped for- 
ward, in his former guise and aspect ; 
save that the heat of the day appeared 
to have fatigued him still more, and in 
the presence of his mistress he grew 
paler every moment. He bore upon 
his hand a Hawk, which was sitting 
quiet as a dove, with its body shrunk 
and its wings drooping. 

“Tt is not kind in thee,” cried Lily 
to him, “to bring that hateful thing 
before my eyes, the monster, which to- 
day has killed my little singer.” 

“ Blame not the unhappy bird !” re- 
plied the Youth ; “ rather blame thyself 
and thy destiny ; and leave me to keep 
beside me the companion of my wo.” 

Meanwhile Mops ceased not teasing 
the fair Lily; and she replied to her 
transparent favourite, with friendly ges- 
tures. She clapped her hands to scare 
him off; then ran, to entice him after 
her. She tried to get him when he 
fled, and she chased him away when 
he attempted to press near her. The 
Youth looked on in silence, with in- 


Faith, Hope, and Charity, or others of that kin ?— 
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creasing anger; but at last, when she 
took the odious beast, which seemed 
to him unutterably ugly, on her arm, 
pressed it to her white bosom, and 
kissed its black snout with her hea- 
venly lips, his patience altogether failed 
him, and full of desperation he ex- 
claimed : “ Must I, who by a baleful 
fate exist beside thee, perhaps to the 
end, in an absent presence, who by 
thee have lost my all, my very self, 
must I see before my eyes, that so un- 
natural a monster can charm thee into 
gladness, can awaken thy attachment, 
and enjoy thy embrace? Shall I any 
longer keep wandering to and fro, 
measuring my dreary course to that 
side of the River and to this? No, 
there is still a spark of the old heroic 
spirit sleeping in my bosom; let it 
start this instant into its expiring 
flame! If stones may rest in thy 
bosom, let me be changed to stone ; if 
thy touch kills, I will die by thy hands.” 

So saying he made a violent move- 
ment; the Hawk flew from his finger, 
but he himself rushed towards the fair 
one; she held out her hands to keep 
him off, and touched him only the 
sooner. Consciousness forsook him 3 
and she felt with horror the beloved 
burden lying on her bosom. With a 
shriek she started back, and the gentle 
youth sank lifeless from her arms upon 
the ground. 

The misery had happened! The 
sweet Lily stood motionless, gazing on 
thecorpse. Her heart seemed to pause 
in her bosom ; and her eyes were with- 
out tears. In vain did Mops try to 
gain from her any kindly gesture; with 
her friend, the world for her was all 
dead as the grave. Wer silent despair 
did not look round for help; she knew 
not of any help. 

On the other hand, the Snake be- 
stirred herself the more actively; she 
seemed to meditate deliverance; and 
in fact her strange movements served 
at least to keep away, for a little, the 
immediate consequences of the mis- 
chief. With her limber body, she 
formed a wide circle round the corpse, 
and seizing the end of her tail between 
her teeth, she lay quite still. 


* Does not man’s soul rest by Faith, and look in the mirror of Faith? 


Hope “ decorate rather than conceal”? 
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Ere long one of Lily’s fair waiting- 
maids appeared; brought the ivory 
folding-stool, and with friendly beck- 
oning constrained her mistress to sit 
down on it. Soon afterwards there 
came a second ; she had in her hand 
a fire-coloured veil, with which she 
rather decorated than concealed the 
fair Lily’s head. The third handed 
her the harp, and scarcely had she 
drawn the gorgeous instrument to- 
wards her, and struck some tones from 
its strings, when the first maid returned 
with a clear round mirror; took her 
station opposite the fair one; caught 
her looks in the glass, and threw back 
to her the loveliest image that was to 
be found in nature.* Sorrow heightened 
her beauty, the veil her charms, the 
harp her grace; and deeply as you 
wished to see her mournful situation 
altered, not less deeply did you wish 
to keep her image, as she now looked, 
for ever present with you. 

With a still look at the mirror, she 
touched the harp; now melting tones 
proceeded from the strings, now her 
pain seemed to mount, and the music 
in strong notes responded to her wo; 
sometimes she opened her lips to sing, 
but her voice failed her; and ere long 
her sorrow melted into tears, two maid- 
ens caught her helpfully in their arms, 
the harp sank from her bosom, scarcely 
could the quick servant snatch the in- 
strument and carry it aside. 

“Who gets us the Man with the 
Lamp, before the sun set?’ hissed the 
Snake, faintly but audibly: the maids 
looked at one another, and Lily’s tears 
fell faster. At this moment came the 
Woman with the Basket, panting and 
altogether breathless. ‘I am lost, and 
maimed for life!” cried she ; “ see how 
my hand is almost vanished ; neither 
Ferryman nor Giant would take me 
over, because I am the River’s debtor; 
in vain did I promise hundreds of 
Cabbages and hundreds of Onions; 
they will take no more than three ; and 
no Artichoke is now to be found in all 
this quarter.” 

‘‘ Forget your own care,” said the 
Snake, “and try to bring help here ; 
perhaps it may come to yourself also. 


Does not 
Is not Charity (Love) the beginning of 
music ?—Behold too how the Serpent, in this great hour, has made herself a Serpent- 
of-Eternity ; and (even as genuine Tuovcnr, in our age, has to do for so much) pre- 
serves the seeming-dead within her folds, that suspended animation issue not in 
noisome, horrible, irrevocable dissolution !—D, T. 
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Haste with your utmost speed to seek 
the Will-o-wisps ; it is too light for 
= to see them, but perhaps you will 

ear them laughing and hopping to and 
fro. If they be speedy, they may cross 
upon the Giant’s shadow, and seek the 
Man with the Lamp and send him to 
us.” 

The Woman hurried off at her quick- 
est pace, and the Snake seemed expect- 
ing as impatiently as Lily the return of 
the Flames. Alas! the beam of the 
sinking Sun was already gilding only 
the highest summits of the trees in the 
thicket, and long shadows were stretch- 
ing over lake and meadow; the Snake 
hitched up and down impatiently, and 
Lily dissolved in tears. 

In this extreme need, the Snake kept 
looking round on all sides; for she 
was afraid every moment that the Sun 
would set, and corruption penetrate 
the magic circle, and the fair youth 
immediately moulder away. At last 
she noticed sailing high in the air, with 
purple-red feathers, the Prince’s Hawk, 
whose breast was catching the last beams 
of the Sun. She shook herself for joy 
at this good omen; nor was she de- 
ceived ; for shortly afterwards the Man 
with the Lamp was seen gliding to- 
wards them across the Lake, fast and 
smoothly, as if he had been travelling 
on skates. 

The Snake did not change her pos- 
ture ; but Lily rose and called to him: 
“What good spirit sends thee, at the 
moment when we were desiring thee, 
and needing thee, so much?” 

“ The spirit of my Lamp,” replied 
the Man, “has impelled me, and the 
Iiawk has conducted me. My Lamp 
sparkles when I am needed, and I just 
look about me in the sky for a signal ; 
some bird or meteor points to the quar- 
ter towards which I am to turn. Be 
calm, fairest Maiden! whether I can 
help I know not; an individual helps 
not, but he who combines himself with 
many at the proper hour. We will 
postpone the evil, and keep hoping. 
Hold thy circle fast,” continued he, 
turning to the Snake; then set himself 
upon a hillock beside her, and illumi- 
nated the dead body. “ Bring the little 
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Bird* hither too, and lay it in the cir- 
cle!’ The maidens took the little 
corpse from the basket, which the old 
Woman had left standing, and did as 
he directed. 

Meanwhile the Sun had set, and as 
the darkness increased, not only the 
Snake and the old Man’s Lamp began 
shining in their fashion, but also Lily’s 
veil gave out a soft light, which grace- 
fully tinged, as with a meek dawning 
ted, her pale cheeks, and her white 
robe. The party looked at one ano- 
ther, silently reflecting; care and sor- 
row were mitigated by a sure hope. 

It was no unpleasing entrance, there- 
fore, that the Woman made, attended 
by the two gay Flames, which in truth 
appeared to have been very lavish in 
the interim, for they had again be- 
come extremely meagre ; yet they only 
bore themselves the more prettily for 
that, towards Lily and the other 
ladies. With great tact, and expres- 
siveness, they said a multitude of rather 
common things to these fair persons; 
and declared themselves particularly 
ravished by the charm which the 
gleaming veilt spread over Lily and 
her attendant. The ladies modestly 
cast down their eyes, and the praise of 
their beauty made them really beauti- 
ful. All were peaceful and calm, ex- 
cept the old Woman. In spite of the 
assurance of her husband, that her 
hand could diminish no farther, while 
the Lamp shone on it, she asserted 
more than once, that if things went on 
thus, before midnight this noble mem- 
ber would have utterly vanished. 

The Man with the Lamp had listened 
attentively to the conversation of the 
Lights ; and was gratified that Lily had 
been cheered, in some measure, and 
amused by it. And, in truth, midnight 
had arrived they knew not how. The 
old Man looked to the stars, and then 
began speaking: ‘“‘ We are assembled 
at the propitious hour; let each per- 
form his task, let each do his duty; 
and a universal happiness will swallow 
up our individual sorrows, as a univer- 
sal grief consumes individual joys.” 

At these words arose a wondrous 
hubbub ;{ for all the persons in the 


* What are the Hawk and this Canary-bird, which here prove so destructive to 


one another? 


Ministering servants, implements, of these two divided Halves of the 


Human Soul ; name them I will not; more is not written.—D. T. 
+ Have not your march-of-intellect Literators always expressed themselves par- 
ticularly ravished with any glitter from a veil of Hope ; with “ progress of the spe- 


cies,” and the like ?—D. T. 


t Too true: dost thou not hear it, Reader? 


In this our Revolutionary “ twelfth 
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party spoke aloud, each for himself, 
declaring what they had to do; only 
the three maids were silent; one of 
them had fallen asleep beside the harp, 
another near the parasol, the third by 
the stool; and you could not blame 
them much, for it was late. The Fiery 
youths, after some passing compliments 
which they devoted to the waiting- 
maids, had turned their sole attention 
to the Princess, as alone worthy of 
exclusive homage. 

“ Take the mirror,” said the Man to 
the Hawk; “and with the first sun- 
beam illuminate the three sleepers, and 
awake them, with light reflected from 
above.” 

The Snake now began to move; she 
loosened her circle, and rolled slowly, 
in large rings, forward to the River. 
The two Will-o-wisps followed with 
a solemn air; you would have taken 
them for the most serious Flames in 
nature. The old Woman and her hus- 
band seized the Basket, whose mild 
light they had scarcely observed till 
now ; they lifted it at both sides, and 
it grew still larger and more luminous ; 
they lifted the body of the Youth into 
it, laying the Canary-bird upon his 
breast; the Basket rose into the air 
and hovered above the old Woman’s 
head, and she followed the Will-o- 
wisps on foot. The fair Lily took 
Mops on her arm, and followed the 
Woman ; the man with the Lamp con- 
cluded the procession, and the scene 
was curiously illuminated by these 
many lights. 

But it was with no small wonder 
that the party saw, when they ap- 
proached the River, a glorious arch 
mount over it, by which the helpful 
Snake was affording them a glittering 
path. If by day they had admired 
the beautiful transparent precious 
stones, of which the Bridge seemed 
formed ; by night they were astonished 
at its gleaming brilliancy. On the up- 
per side the clear circle marked itself 
sharp against the dark sky, but below, 
vivid beams were darting to the centre, 
and exhibiting the airy firmness of the 
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edifice. The procession slowly moved 
across it; and the Ferryman who saw 
it from his hut afar off, considered with 
astonishment the gleaming circle, and 
the strange lights which were passing 
over it.* 

No sooner had they reached the 
other shore, than the arch began, in its 
usual way, to swag up and down, and 
with a wavy motion to approach the 
water. The Snake then came on land, 
the Basket placed itself upon the 
ground, and the Snake again drew her 
circle round it. The old Man stooped 
towards her, and said: “ What hast 
thou resolved on?” 

“To sacrifice myself rather than be 
sacrificed,” replied the Snake; “ pro- 
mise me that thou wilt leave no stone 
on shore.” 

The old Man promised ; then ad- 
dressing Lily: ‘ Touch the Snake,” 
said he, “ with thy left hand, and thy 
lover with thy right.” Lily knelt, and 
touched the Snake, and the Prince’s 
body. The latter in the instant seem- 
ed to come to life; he moved in the 
basket, nay he raised himself into a 
sitting posture; Lily was about to 
clasp him; but the old Man held her 
back, and himself assisted the youth to 
rise, and led him forth from the Basket 
and the circle. 

The Prince was standing ; the Ca- 
nary-bird was fluttering on his shoulder; 
there was life again in both of them, 
but the spirit had not yet returned ; 
the fair youth’s eyes were open, yet he 
did not see, at least he seemed to look 
on all without participation. Scarcely 
had their admiration of this incident 
a little calmed, when they observed 
how strangely it had fared in the mean- 
while with the Snake. Her fair taper 
body had crumbled into thousands and 
thousands of shining jewels: the old 
Woman reaching at her Basket had 
chanced to come against the circle ; 
and of the shape or structure of the 
Snake there was now nothing to be 
seen, only a bright ring of luminous 
jewels was lying in the grass.+ 

The old Man forthwith set himself 


hour of the night,” all persons speak aloud (some of them by cannon and drums!) 
“ declaring what they have to do ;” and Faith, Hope, and Charity (after a few 
passing compliments from the Belles-Lettres Department), thou seest, have fallen 


asleep !__D. T. 


* Well he might, worthy old man; as Pope Pius, for example, did, when he 
lived in Fontainbleau!—D.T.—As our Bishops when voting for the Reform Bill 1— 


0. Y. 
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to gather the stones into the basket; a 
task in which his wife assisted him. 
They next carried the Basket to an ele- 
vated point on the bank; and here 
the man threw its whole lading, not 
without contradiction from the fair one 
and his wife, who would gladly have 
retained some part of it, down into the 
River. Like gleaming twinkling stars 
the stones floated down with the waves ; 
and you could not say whether they 
lost themselves in the distance, or sank 
to the bottom. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he with the 
Lamp, in a respectful tone to the Lights, 
“ T will now shew you the way, and 
open you the passage ; but you will do 
us an essential service, if you please to 
unbolt the door, by which the Sanc- 
tuary must be entered at present, and 
which none but you can unfasten.” 

The Lights “ made a stately bow of 
assent, and kept their place. The old 
man of the Lamp went foremost into 
the rock, which opened at his pre- 
sence; the Youth followed him, as if 
mechanically; silent and uncertain, 
Lily kept at some distance from him ; 
the old Woman would not be left, and 
stretched out her hand that the light of 
her husband’s Lamp might still fall 
upon it. The rear was closed by the 
two Will-o-wisps, who bent the peaks 
of their flames towards one another, 
and appeared to be engaged in conver- 
sation. 

They had not gone far till the pro- 
cession halted in front ofa large brazen 
door, the leaves of which were bolted 
with a golden lock. The Man now 
called upon the Lights to advance ; 
who required small entreaty, and with 
their pointed flames soon ate both bar 
and lock. 

The brass gave a loud clang, as the 
doors sprang suddenly asunder ; and 
the stately figures of the Kings ap- 
peared within the Sanctuary, illumina- 
ted by the entering Lights. All bowed 
before these dread sovereigns, espe- 
cially the Flames made a profusion of 
the daintiest reverences. 

After a pause, the gold King asked : 
“Whence come ye !”—*“ From the 
world,” said the old Man.—“ Whither 
go ye?” said the silver King. —“ Into 
the world ;” replied the Man.— What 
would ye with us?” cried the brazen 
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King.—“ Accompany you,” replied 
the Man. 

The composite King was about to 
speak, when the gold one addressed 
the Lights, who had got too near him : 
‘“« Take yourselves away from me, my 
metal was not made for you.” There- 
upon they turned to the silver King, 
and clasped themselves about him ; 
and his robe glittered beautifully in 
their yellow brightness. “ You are 
welcome,” said he, “but I cannot feed 
you; satisfy yourselves elsewhere, and 
bring me your light.” They removed ; 
and gliding past the brazen King who 
did not seem to notice them, they fixed 
on the compounded King. “ Who will 
govern the world?” cried he with a 
broken voice.— He who stands upon 
his feet,” replied the old Man.—* I 
am he,” said the mixed King.—“We 
shall see,” replied the Man; “ for the 
time is at hand.” 

The fair Lily fell upon the old Man’s 
neck, and kissed him cordially. “ Holy 
Sage!” cried she, “ a thousand times 
I thank thee; for I hear that fateful 
word the third time.” She had scarcely 
spoken, when she clasped the old Man 
still faster ; for the ground began to 
move beneath them ; the Youth and 
the old Woman also held by one 
another ; the Lights alone did not re- 
gard it. 

You could feel piainly that the whole 
Temple was in motion; as a ship that 
softly glides away from the harbour, 
when her anchors are lifted ; the depths 
of the Earth seemed to open for the 
Building as it went along. It struck 
on nothing ; no rock came in its way. 

For a few instants, a small rain 
seemed to drizzle from the opening of 
the dome; the old Man held the fair 
Lily fast, and said to her: “We are 
now beneath the River; we shall soon 
be at the mark.” Ere long they thought 
the Temple made a halt; but they 
were in an error; it was mounting up- 
wards. 

And now a strange uproar rose above 
their heads. Planks and beams in dis- 
ordered combination now came press- 
ing and crashing in, at the opening of 
the dome. Lily and the Woman started 
to a side; the Man with the Lamp 
laid hold of the Youth and kept stand- 
ing still. The little cottage of the 


basket,” shall ‘‘ come against” the inanimate remains, and “ only a bright ring of 


luminous jewels” shall be left there ! 
it.—D. T. 


Mark well, however, what next becomes of 
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Ferryman, for it was this which the 
Temple in ascending had severed from 
the ground and carried up with it, 
sank gradually down, and covered the 
old Man and the Youth. 

The women screamed aloud, and 
the Temple shook, like a ship running 
unexpectedly aground. In sorrowful 
perplexity, the Princess and her old 
attendant wandered round the cottage 
in the dawn; the door was bolted, 
and to their knocking, no one answered. 
They knocked more loudly, and were 
not a little struck, when at length the 
wood began toring. By virtue of the 
Lamp locked up in it, the hut had 
been converted from the inside to the 
outside into solid silver. Ere long too 
its form changed ; for the noble metal 
shook. aside the accidental shapes of 
planks, posts, and beams, and stretched 
itself out into a noble case of beaten 
ornamented workmanship. Thus a fair 
little temple stood ek in the middle 


of the large one ; or if you will, an Altar 
worthy of the Temple.* 

By a stair which ascended from 
within, the noble Youth now mounted 
aloft, lighted by the old man with the 
Lamp ; and as it seemed supported by 


another, who advanced in a white short 
robe, with a silver rudder in his hand ; 
and was soon recognised as the Ferry- 
man, the former possessor of the 
cottage. 

The fair Lily mounted the outer 
steps, which led from the floor of the 
Temple to the Altar; but she was still 
obliged to keep herself apart from her 
Lover. The old Woman, whose hand 
in the absence of the Lamp had grown 
still smaller, cried: “ Am I then to be 
unhappy after all? Among so many 
miracles, can there be nothing done to 
save my hand?” Her husband pointed 
to the open door, and said to her: 
“See, the day is breaking; haste, 
bathe thyself in the River.’—“ What 
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an advice!” cried she; “ it will make 
me all black ; it will make me vanish 
altogether; for my debt is not yet paid.” 
“Go,” said the man, “and do as I 
advise thee ; all debts are now paid.” 

The old Woman hastened away; and 
at that moment appeared the rising sun, 
upon the rim of the dome. The old 
man stept between the Virgin and the 
Youth, and cried with a loud voice: 
“There are three which have rule on 
Earth; Wisdom, Appearance, and 
Strength.” At the first word, the gold 
King rose, at the second the silver one; 
and at the third the brass King slowly 
rose, while the mixed King on a sudden 
very awkwardly plumped down. + 

Whoever noticed him could scarcely 
keep from laughing, solemn as the mo- 
ment was; for he was not sitting, he 
was not lying, he was not leaning, but 
shapelessly sunk together. 

The Lights,§ who till now had been 
employed upon him, drew to a side ; 
they appeared, although pale in the 
morning radiance, yet once more well- 
fed, and in good burning condition ; 
with their peaked tongues, they had 
dexterously licked out the gold veins 
of the colossal figure to its very heart. 
The irregular vacuities which this oc- 
casioned had continued empty for a 
time, and the figure had maintained 
its standing posture. But when at last 
the very tenderest filaments were eaten 
out, the image crashed suddenly toge- 
ther; and that, alas, in the very parts 
which continue unaltered when one sits 
down ; whereas the limbs, which should 
have bent, sprawled themselves out un- 
bowed and stiff. Whoever could not 
laugh was obliged to turn away his eyes; 
this miserable shape and no-shape was 
offensive to behold. 

The man with the Lamp now led 
the handsome Youth, who still kept 
gazing vacantly before him, down from 
the altar, and straight to the brazen 


* Good! The old Church, shaken down “in disordered combination,” is ad- 
mitted, in this way, into the new perrennial Temple of the Future ; and, clarified into 
enduring silver, by the Lamp, becomes an Altar worthy to stand there. The Ferry- 
man too is not forgotten.—D. T. 

t Dost thou note this, O Reader; and look back with new clearness on former 
things? A gold King, a silver, and a brazen King : Wispom, dignified Appearance, 
Srrenorn ; these three harmoniously united bear rule: disharmoniously cobbled to- 
gether in sham-union (as in the foolish composite King of our foolish ‘ transition- 
oe) they, once the Gold (or wisdom) is all out of them, “ very awkwardly plump 
down.”—D. T. 

¢ As, for example, does not Charles X. (one of the poor fractional composite 
Realities emblemed herein) rest, even now, “‘ shapelessly enough sunk together,” at 
Holyrood, in the city of Edinburgh ?—D. T. s 

§ March-of-intellect Lights were well capable of such a thing.—D. T. 
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King. At the feet of this mighty 
Potentate, lay a sword in a brazen 
sheath. The young man girt it round 
him. “The sword on the left, the 
right free!’ cried the brazen voice. 
They next proceeded to the silver King ; 
he bent his sceptre to the youth; the 
latter seized it with his left hand, and 
the King in a pleasing voice said: 
“ Feed the sheep!” On turning to the 
golden King, he stooped with gestures 
of paternal blessing, and pressing his 
oaken garland on the young man’s head, 
said: “ Understand what is highest !” 

During this progress, the old Man 
had carefully observed the Prince. 
After girding on the sword, his breast 
swelled, his arms waved, and his feet 
trod firmer; when he took the sceptre 
in his hand, his strength appeared to 
soften, and by an unspeakable charm 
to become still more subduing; but as 
the oaken garland came to deck his hair, 
his features kindled, his eyes gleamed 
with inexpressible spirit, and the first 
word of his mouth was “ Lily !” 

“ Dearest Lily !” cried he, hastening 
up the silver stairs to her, for she had 
viewed his progress from the pinnacle 
of the altar; “ Dearest Lily! what 
more precious can a man, equipt with 
all, desire for himself than innocence 
and the still affection which thy bosom 
brings me? O my friend!” continued 
he, turning to the old Man, and look- 
ing at the three statues; “ glorious and 
secure is the kingdom of our fathers ; 
but thou hast forgotten the fourth power, 
which rules the world, earlier, more 
universally, more certainly, the power 
of Love.” With these words, he fell 
upon the lovely maiden’s neck; she 
had cast away her veil, and her cheeks 
were tinged with the fairest most im- 
perishable red. 

Here the old man said with a smile : 
“ Love does not rule; but it trains,* 
and that is more.” 

Amid this solemnity, this happiness 
and rapture, no one had observed that 
it was now broad day; and all at once, 
on looking through the open portal, a 
crowd of altogether unexpected objects 
met the eye. A large space surrounded 
with pillars formed the fore-court, at 
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the end of which was seen a broad and 
stately Bridge stretching with many 
arches across the River. It was fur- 
nished, on both sides, with commodious 
and magnificent colonnades for foot- 
travellers, many thousands of whom 
were already there, busily passing this 
way or that. The broad pavement 
in the centre was thronged with herds 
and mules, with horsemen and carriages, 
flowing like two streams, on their seve- 
ral sides, and neither interrupting the 
other. All admired the splendour and 
convenience of the structure; and the 
new King and his Spouse were delight- 
ed with the motion and activity of this 
great people, as they were already happy 
in their own mutual love. 

“‘ Remember the Snake in honour,” 
said the man with the Lamp; “ thou 
owest her thy life, thy people owe her 
the Bridge, by which these neighbour- 
ing banks are now animated and com- 
bined into one land. Those swimming 
and shining jewels, the remains of her 
sacrificed body, are the piers of this 
royal bridge ; upon these she has built 
and will maintain herself.” + 

The party were about to ask some 
explanation of this strange mystery, 
when there entered four lovely maidens 
at the portal of the Temple. By the 
Harp, the Parasol, and the folding 
Stool, it was not difficult to recognise 
the waiting-maids of Lily; but the 
fourth, more beautiful than any of the 
rest, was an unknown fair one, and in 
sisterly sportfulness she hastened with 
them through the Temple, and mounted 
the steps of the Altar. { 

** Wilt thou have better trust in me 
another time, good wife ?” said the man 
with the Lamp to the fair one: “ Well 
for thee, and every living thing that 
bathes this morning in the River!” 

The renewed and beautified old 
Woman, of whose former shape no 
trace remained, embraced with young 
eager arms the man with the — 
who kindly received her caresses. “ If 
I am too old for thee,” said he smiling, 
“thou mayest chuse another husband 
to-day; from this hour no marriage is 
of force, which is not contracted anew.” 

“ Dost thou not know, then,” an- 


* It fashions (bildet), or educates.—O. .« 


+ Honour to her indeed ! 


The Mechanical Philosophy, tho’ dead, has not died 


and lived in vain ; but her works are there: ‘* upon these she” (THoucut, newborn, 
in glorified shape) ‘‘ has built herself and will maintain herself ;” and the Natural 
and Supernatural shall henceforth, thereby, be one.—D. T. 

+ Mark what comes of bathing in the Timz-River, at the entrance of a New Era! 
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swered she, “that thou too art grown 
younger ?”—“ It delights me if to thy 
young eyes I seem a handsome youth : 
I take thy hand anew, and am well 
content to live with thee another thou- 
sand years.”’* 

The Queen welcomed her new friend, 
and went down with her into the inte- 
rior of the altar, while the King stood 
between his two men, looking towards 
the bridge, and attentively contem- 
plating the busy tumult of the people. 

But his satisfaction did not last; 
for ere long he saw an object which 
excited his displeasure. The great 
Giant, who appeared not yet to have 
awoke completely from his morning 
sleep, came stumbling along the Bridge, 
ag great confusion all around 
nim. As usual, he had risen stupified 
with sleep, and had meant to bathe in 
the well-known bay of the River; 
instead of which he found firm land, 
and plunged upon the broad pavement 
of the Bridge. Yet although he reeled 
into the midst of men and cattle in the 
clumsiest way, his presence, wondered 
at by all, was felt by none; but as the 
sunshine came into his eyes, and he 
raised his hands to rub them, the 
shadows of his monstrous fists moved 
to and fro behind him with such force 
and awkwardness, that men and beasts 
were heaped together in great masses, 
were hurt by such rude contact, and 
in danger of being pitched into the 
River.t 

The King, as he saw this mischief, 
grasped with an involuntary movement 
at his sword ; but he bethought himself, 
and looked calmly at his sceptre, then 
at the Lamp and the Rudder of his 
attendants. “I guess thy thoughts,” 
said the man with the Lamp; “ but 
we and our gifts are powerless against 
this powerless monster. Be calm! 
He is doing hurt for the last time, 
and happily his shadow is not turned 
to us.” 

Meanwhile the Giant was approach- 
ing nearer ; in astonishment at what he 
saw with open eyes, he had dropt his 
hands; he was now doing no injury, 
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and came staring and agape into the 
fore-court. 

He was walking straight to the door 
of the Temple, when all at once in the 
middle of the court, he halted, and was 
fixed to the ground. He stood there 
like a strong colossal statue, of reddish 
glittering stone, and his shadow pointed 
out the hours, { which were marked in 
a circle on the floor around him, not in 
numbers, but in noble and expressive 
emblems. 

Much delighted was the King to see 
the monster’s shadow turned to some 
useful purpose ; much astonished was 
the Queen; who, on mounting from 
within the Altar, decked in royal pomp 
with her virgins, first noticed the huge 
figure, which almost closed the prospect 
from the Temple to the Bridge. 

Meanwhile the people had crowded 
after the Giant, as he ceased to move; 
they were walking round him, wonder- 
ing at his yaa mae From him 
they turned to the Temple, which they 
now first appeared to notice,§ and 
pressed towards the door. 

At this instant the Hawk with the 
mirror soared aloft above the dome; 
caught the light of the sun, and 
reflected it upon the group, which was 
standing on the altar. The King, the 
Queen, and their attendants, in the 
dusky concave of the Temple, seemed 
illuminated by a heavenly splendour, 
and the people fell upon their faces. 
When the crowd had recovered and 
risen, the King with his followers had 
descended into the Altar, to proceed 
by secret passages into his palace; 
and the multitude dispersed about the 
Temple to content their curiosity. The 
three Kings that were standing erect 
they viewed with astonishment and 
reverence ; but the more eager were 
they to discover what mass it could 
be that was hid behind the hangings, 
in the fourth niche; for by some hand 
or another, charitable decency had 
spread over the resting-place of the 

allen King a gorgeous curtain, which 
no eye can penetrate, and no hand 
may dare to draw aside. 


* And so Reason and Enpgavour, being once more married, and in the honey- 
moon, need we wish them joy 1—D. T. 


+ Thou rememberest the Catholic Relief Bill ; witnessest the Irish Education 


Bill? 


Hast heard, five hundred times, that the ‘‘ Church” was “in Danger,” and 


now at length believest it}_D. T. Is D. T. of the Fourth Estate, and Popish- 


Infidel, then?—O. Y. 
t Bravo!—D.T. 


§ Now first; when the beast of a Surerstirion-Giant has got his quietus. 


Right !—D. T. 
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The people would have found no 
end to their gazing and their admira- 
tion, and the crowding multitude would 
have even suffocated one another in the 
Temple, had not their attention been 
again attracted to the open space. 

Unexpectedly some gold-pieces, as 
if falling from the air, came tinkling 
down upon the marble flags; the 
nearest passers-by rushed thither to 
pick them up; the wonder was re- 
peated several times, now here now 
there. It is easy to conceive that the 
shower proceeded from our two retiring 
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Flames, who wished to have a little 
sport here once more, and were thus 
gaily spending, ere they went away, the 
gold which they had licked from the 
members of the sunken King. The 
people still ran eagerly about, pressing 
and pulling one another, even when 
the gold had ceased to fall. At length 
they gradually dispersed, and went 
their way ; and to the present hour the 
Bridge is swarming with travellers, 
and the Temple is the most frequented 
on the whole Earth.* 


DISCOVERIES OF MODERN GEOLOGISTS, 


No. 


Tue preceding numbers having been 
devoted to the organic world, in its chro- 
nological relations to the inorganic 
structures of our globe, a general ac- 
count of the present prevailing princi- 
ples of geology will tend to shew how 
much advancement has been made of 
late years in this interesting science; 
and afford those who travel many gra- 
tifying objects of contemplation con- 
stantly around them. 

It has been shewn that the present 
state of the earth has arisen from a 
series of changes upon its surface, 
which are marked as so many geolo- 
gical epochs, ever since the first conso- 
lidation of the planet, originally sup- 
posed to have been a mass of vapour ; 
and that such changes are now going 
on from causes of perpetual operation. 
Since the order of things in nature has 
not always been what it now is, no 
more than the political affairs of man- 
kind, to shut our eyes against the 
evidences of the earth’s progress would 
be to deprive ourselves of vast stores 
of interesting and useful information. 
To those who delight to contemplate 
the establishment of nations in their 
different geographical positions, the 
physical influences by which our spe- 
cies is governed, and indeed all ani- 
mated nature is actuated, the prin- 
ciples of geological science are their 
best resource. The whole economy of 
human life is intimately connected with 
this science, which opens to us facilities 


* It is the Temple of the whole civilised earth. 
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of procuring our greatest comforts and 
sources of wealth,—two of the best 
examples of which are coal and water. 
But for the changes which the earth’s 
surface has undergone, these essentials 
of human existence would not be so 
general and abundant, and the land 
wanting them would be unfit for the 
abode of man. Hence a practical 
knowledge of the mineral substances 
of the earth is necessary to national 
prosperity; and geology renders such 
knowledge available to the most useful 
purposes. History informs us upon 
the moral state of man, while geology 
illustrates all the phenomena of the 
physical sciences, with which he is 
inseparably connected. The ancients 
knew but little of geology; and al- 
though they sometimes veiled truth in 
mythological language, their knowledge 
was limited and uncertain. The most 
ancient historical records all ascribe the 
origin of the earth to a Supreme Being, 
of eternal existence, omnipotent in 
power, and occasionally destroying 
and reproducing the globe and its 
inhabitants. Such was the doctrine of 
the Hindoos 880 years prior to the 
birth of Christ. 

Some of our present stock of geolo- 
gical knowledge appears to have been 
in possession of the ancients, as their 
records frequently refer to the produc- 
tions of fertility from floods and other 
catastrophes, and to the existence of 
marine shells embedded in terrestrial 


Finally, may I take leave to 


consider this Mahrchen as the deepest Poem of its sort in existence ; as the only 
true Prophecy emitted for who knows how many centuries 1— D. T,— Certainly : 


England is a free country. O. Y. 
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strata. Those who are conversant with 
classical learning are. aware that some 
beautiful legends arose out of the pass- 
ing changes on the earth’s surface, as 
they arrested the attention of nations 
given to illustrations of natural events 
by the pleasing aids of fable and 
imagery; whence many traditions of 
physical occurrences are handed down 
to us in an imperfect manner. 

The Greek cycles arose from this 
eastern mode of description, by refer- 
ence chiefly to the imagination. There 
were supposed periods of the revolu- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, 
dated from very remote epochs, and 
divided by a return to that celestial 
sign from which they started. So that 
certain revolutions in the structure of 
the earth were referred to such and 
such a cycle, whereby some great 
catastrophes became chronologically 
arranged in the physical history of the 
earth. 

At the periods of termination, man- 
kind was supposed to undergo rege- 
neration, the gods being incensed 
against the nations of the earth for 
their wickedness and degeneracy, and 
existing races were doomed by them 
to periodical destruction. Such an 
imperfect idea is not, however, entirely 
without foundation, and was no doubt 
suggested by some facts regarding the 
revolutions of the earth and heavenly 
bodies in general. But of the organic 
creation they appear to have been alto- 
gether ignorant, imagining that living 
creatures sprung spontaneously from 
the putrefaction of earthy substances. 

The Arabian philosophy of the tenth 
century is barren in the history of the 
earth. The Koran says little about it. 
The authorised doctrine was, that the 
earth was created in two days, when 
the mountains were formed — two days 
being occupied in creating the ani- 
mated world, and two more for the 
seven heavens. The deluge was per- 
sonified by the allegory of an old 
woman pouring water out of an oven, 
and drowning all the families of the 
globe but one, when God commanded 
the earth to swallow up its waters, 
and the heavens to withhold their rain. 

So recently as the sixteenth century 
did the Christian world first begin to 
reason from geological facts before 
them ; and warm disputes arose upon 
the real nature of petrifactions, &c. 
Italy was the hot-bed of these disputes ; 
and as heretical doctrines arose, the 
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power of the church was exerted to 
suppress them, when they invaded 
the testimony of revelation; and thus 
theology and geology became united. 
And the theologians throughout Eu- 
rope declared, “ That all marine or- 
ganic remains were proofs of the 
Mosaic deluge ;” and they farther 
enacted, that whoever doubted this 
disbelieved the whole of the sacred 
writings. Thus theological geology 
confounded all the groups of strata 
together indiscriminately, by this ge- 
neralising doctrine of the old dilu- 
vialists, referring all the phenomena to 
one cause and one insulated epoch, 
instead of many and successive causes 
in constant operation. In this manner 
geology became retarded and advanced 
till the seventeenth century, during 
which period old doctrines were some- 
times revived, and a protracted con- 
troversy ensued, which gave birth to 
the system of geognosy of the celebrated 
Werner, regarding the grouping ofrocks, 
the natural position of minerals, &c. 
Werner was at the head of a large 
school, as professor of geology at the 
mines of Freybourg, in Saxony; and 
thus the science was admitted as a 
part of education in the German col- 
leges, from the great practical utility 
apparent in its principles. All parts 
of the continent imbibed the growing 
enthusiasm of Werner’s pupils, and 
the mining school rose to be a popular 
university. Werner, however, seems 
to have erred, in applying what he 
observed within the sphere of his 
home researches generally to the earth ; 
although it is well known that his dis- 
trict is not even a type of Europe, 
much less of the globe itself. 

It appears that the prevailing doc- 
trines as to the trap rocks were quite 
banished by Werner’s denying their 
igneous origin, the authority of his 
name being sufficient to overturn one 
doctrine and establish another. The 
Wernerians were, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, called Neptunists, as they 
referred obsidian, and other palpably 
igneous productions, to an aquatic 
origin. Accordingly, the Neptunists 
were soon opposed by the Plutonists, 
at the head of whom was Hutton, 
who referred the various phenomena 
in question to the action of fire. 
Thus a scientific warfare was esta- 
blished between “ the modern Athens” 
and the school of Freybourg, which 
England was not long becoming en- 
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gaged in. The Plutonists affirmed that 
the ancient trap rocks, such as basalt, 
&c., were injected in a melted state into 
the fissures of the older strata. They 
considered that the firmest submarine 
rocks became, subsequent to their de- 
position, altered and consolidated by 
volcanic heat, and then uplifted in a 
fractured and contorted state. And 
whatever difference they assumed from 
the looser texture of ordinary lava was 
referred to the pressure of the sea. 
Granite, not being a stratified rock, 
was considered as produced by fusion. 
The Huttonian theory gained ground ; 
and the primitive rocks were admitted 
to be parts of the original nucleus of 
the earth previous to the appearance 
of organisation. The high degree of 
antiquity of the globe became daily 
more apparent ; so that Hutton declared 
he found no evidence of a beginning or 
an end. All causes which could not 
be recognised as in present operation 
were excluded from Hutton’s system 
—one which prevails in the present day. 

Amidst all the improvements of this 
period, however, no account was taken 
of the organic creation, any farther than 
as affording, among the exuvie of ani- 
mals, proofs of the marine origin of 
certain strata and deposits. Conse- 
quently, Hutton’s theory wanted that 
series of incontrovertible proofs, which 
we now admit into geological systems, 
derived from the embedded remains of 
animals and plants. Therefore, when 
attacked by the over-zealous for hete- 
rodox doctrines, he could not appeal, 
as we now can, to the organic world, 
in order to ascertain, beyond doubt, 
the fallacy of all traditions of the his- 
tory of the earth beyond a certain 
period. The book of nature is intel- 
ligibly written, if we can comprehend 
her language, and far better authority 
than the testimony of man as to the 
works of her creation. But it was the 
misfortune of science not only to be 
exposed to the furious zeal of men 
who despised truth, unless it was borne 
out to the very letter by every thing 
mentioned in the book of Moses, but 
also to be encumbered with the equally 
indiscreet advocates of modern disco- 
very, who took advantage of the pal- 
pable errors in the Mosaic history of 
the deluge to scoff at the whole of 
the Scriptures, and deny the authority 
throughout, because a portion (purely 
historical, and of human invention) did 
not exactly coincide in every particular 
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with the data discovered by industrious 
and scientific geologists. Voltaire, 
Spinosa, &c., it must be remembered, 
employed their great, but misdirected, 
talents, in casting doubts and suspi- 
cions upon the veracity of the Bible 
altogether, without regard to those 
higher objects for which it was written 
than an exact account of the physical 
history of the globe. Hence a degree 
of opprobrium has always rested upon 
our science, which ignorant and pre- 
judiced minds alone endeavour to 
perpetuate in the present age, but 
which geology does not deserve. 
Theories have thus been formed to 
suit the ideas of those ancient authors, 
whose imperfect resources caused them 
to err unconsciously, and to be ad- 
mitted among the sacred writings, as 
constituting the only true account of 
events known merely by vague tradi- 
tions. While, therefore, the Huttonians 
were bitterly assailed, the Wernerians 
were supported from a similar motive ; 
and the advancement of geology was 
consequently retarded. 1815 was an 
important era in geology. Mr. Smith 
completed his celebrated and valuable 
map of the geology of Great Britain ; 
having for many years been employed 
on foot throughout the country in lay- 
ing up stores for this important work, 
his Tabular View of the British Strata 
being published in 1790, which shewed 
the entire system of British rocks in 
regular and natural divisions. In 1807, 
the Geological Society of London was 
established, the zeal and energy of 
which tended to annihilate the then 
declining rage for systems of geology, 
and to offer in their place the better 
method of seeking for facts rather than 
causes. Paris followed this example ; 
aud geological societies are now flou- 
rishing upon the same principle in 
several parts of England, &c. 

The inquiries of the immortal Cuvier 
into the remains of the organic creations 
of past successive ages have been of the 
greatest use to geology ; and the science 
is indebted to him for first drawing 
attention to this essential study. A 
train of physical events has been made 
out, included in many myriads of ages, 
whence we have obtained a better 
notion of the antiquity of the earth 
than before, as well as of the immensity 
of time, beyond what figures are capable 
of affording, whereby we trace back 
events far beyond the periods of written 
history. 
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Such has been the progress of a 
science, which, among other practical 
benefits, has improved the system of 
agriculture, draining, and mining. It 
has also tended to consign to oblivion 
false theories, especially that which 
went to suppose the universality of the 
primeval ocean ; for the remains of ter- 
restrial vegetation shew that land plants 
have ever been contemporary with the 
successive races of marine animals. 
We have also ascertained that the 
present temperature of our tropics 
resembles that which once pervaded 
the whole earth, from the most early 
plants in creation being similar to 
those now growing within the tropics. 
By which we perceive that the northern 
latitudes have gradually undergone a 
great change of temperature. More- 
over, European strata contain the re- 
mains of tortoises, turtles, and large 
saurian animals, indicating that great 
and successive changes have occurred 
upon the continent in the crust of the 
earth. Our lists of extinct animals and 
plants are now very copious, and we 
thus derive additional proofs of the 
great alterations time has effected. 
The bones of the mammoth are fre- 
quently found in the arctic regions, 
which also indicate a change in the 
climate since their habitual residence ; 
for animals so large and numerous 
could not find vegetation sufficient in 
the present cold and barren state of 
the countries round the North Pole, 
as the modern elephant is sustained in 
the jungles. The temperate zone has 
likewise undergone a change ; and we 
have evidence to shew that the tempe- 
ratures of the globe commenced with 
the epochs of the tertiary formations, 
the previous temperature being more 
equable. Thermal changes are not 
perceptible to our senses; for many 
thousand years are required to effect 
any great alteration from slowly ope- 
rating causes. Man, as well as phy- 
sical phenomena, assists in changing 
the temperature of the globe; and no 
doubt can exist that hereafter tempera- 
tures, now permanent, will become 
greatly altered. 

It is supposed, that as the refrigera- 
tion of the earth has been long going 
on, the interior contains much latent 
heat; and such is the fact, no doubt, 
from the circumstance that,among other 
indications, the deeper we examine, 
the higher is the temperature. All 
the great changes of the globe depend 
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on two great causes—the aqueous and 
the igneous. Thus, rivers, torrents, 
springs, currents, and tides, as well as 
volcanic earthquakes, operate (and 
pretty equally) as agents both of de- 
cay and reproduction, like antagonist 
forces. The first level the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface, and these level- 
lings become restored by upliftings 
from heat. 

The highest elevations receive accu- 
mulations of water by the absorption 
always going on from lakes and seas in 
the heated air around, by which valleys 
below become irrigated; and in the 
descent of streams great quantities of 
soil are displaced, the running waters 
traversing vast distances before they 
reach the sea. Rocks also are rent 
asunder from congealed water in their 
fissures, in consequence of the expan- 
sion it undergoes while cooling down ; 
besides which, water has great power 
in dissolving rocks of lime and alkaline 
elements; and the exposed surfaces of 
rocks are always mouldering away by 
the constant absorption of oxygen—a 
process which renders the hardest stone 
capable of fertilisation. 

The mechanical force of running 
streams is much increased by the soils 
which they bear along; by which 
means rocks upon which they act are 
more easily separated than otherwise. 
Thus, in the course of ages, great 
changes are effected by the transporta- 
tion of alluvial matter from one region 
toanother. In the British islands the 
mountain-streams are comparatively 
small; and it is among the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, &c., where we must look for 
marked and striking traces of a water- 
worn character. 

The movements of glaciers are ac- 
companied by vast accumulations of 
sand and mountain-débris, brought 
down into the valleys below, where, 
the congealed snow melting, the entire 
mass passes on in an impetuous tor- 
rent. Rocks in the way of this moving 
Mass are, in time, penetrated, and 
chasms formed of various magnitude. 
In volcanic regions streams of melted 
lava have been known to block up the 
passage of rivers, and in time the con- 
solidated materials have been forced 
by the constant action of the water. 

At the falls of Niagara a solid rock 
has been excavated, and portions occa 
sionally giving way produce a shock 
felt at a considerable distance, and ac- 
companied by a loud noise. At the 
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verge of the cataract an island divides 
the falls into two portions, one of 
which (the horse-shoe) is 100 yards 
wide and 164 feet high, horizontal 
strata of limestone lying beneath the 
enormous sheet of water flowing the 
distance of thirty-two miles from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario. After falling 
into the abyss, the river has forced a 
channel for itself, bordered by almost 
perpendicular cliffs on each side, and 
contracted to about 160 yards in width. 
Such is the momentum of the fall into 
the pool below, that the destruction of 
rocks during the last forty years has 
prolonged the ravine nearly fifty yards. 
At this rate, it has been calculated, 
the falls have gradually receded from 
Queenstown, now seven miles off. 
From such examples we need not be 
at any loss to account for great changes 
upon the crust of the earth; and we 
may easily anticipate extensive future 
revolutions. Italy, Switzerland, &c., 
abound in such examples, where val- 
leys have been converted into lakes 
from the damming up of rivers by 
avalanches, &c.; the streams bursting 
through such impediments in time, 
and carrying with them various loose 
and disjointed bodies. Such are the 
effects of atmospheric waters upon the 
surface of the globe. Springs below 
act differently, causing movements up- 
wards, as well as removing many hete- 
rogeneous matters from above down- 
wards, as rivers act. Spring-water 
holds a large quantity and variety of 
matter in solution, which imparts dif- 
ferent degrees of gravity and kinds of 
flavour to it, of which rain-water does 
not partake. Various substances are 
transported and deposited by the action 
of rain-water, so that spring-water bears 
a relation to the substrata from which 
it flows, carrying with it lime, iron, 
magnesia, silica, alumine, soda, and 
the carbonic and sulphuric acids. 
Those springs which possess the great- 
est geological interest are such as con- 
tain calcareous matter. Calcareous 
rocks are more soluble by spring than 
rain water, from the carbonic acid con- 
tained in it. The atmosphere absorbs 
the acid, and thus the mineral sub- 
stance becomes deposited in the form 
of tufa or travertin. The calcareous 
streams penetrate all rocks, even the 
primitive. In Tuscany, immense tracts 
of land are covered with travertin. We 
see this process in the springs of Mat- 
lock &c., where wigs, nests, and va- 
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rious other grotesque objects, are placed 
so as to attract the lime and become 
coated with it. In Italy, a coating of 
travertin has been seen of six feet in 
thickness; and among the thermal baths 
of the Campagna di Roma, the traver- 
tin assumes the texture of the hardest 
marble. These deposits are great 
sources of vegetation: reeds, lichens, 
conferve, and many aquatic vegetables, 
grow upon them ; while the calcareous 
matter is constantly being crystalised 
as the carbonic acid is absorbed by the 
air. The most spacious and ancient 
buildings, the Colosseum, &c. ofRome, 
are built of this substance, furnished 
by calcareous springs, one of the most 
beautiful of which is the Cascade of 
Tivoli, where the waters of the Anio 
incrust the reeds growing upon its 
banks, the froth of the cataract forming 
numerous glittering stalactites, while 
horizontal beds of tufa are formed at 
the sides of the basin 500 feet thick 
in some places. The Anio, flowing 
through a deep, irregular fissure of the 
Appennine limestone, has obliterated 
several lakes in succession. The for- 
mation of these calcareous rocks, from 
which the thermal springs issue, is 
referable to volcanic causes originally. 
The Pacific affords stupendous exam- 
ples among its numerous islands and 
coral reefs, various mineral substances 
in solution, together with the evolution 
of heat, promoting the development of 
organisation, whence corals, sponges, 
and testaceous mollusca, swarm most 
abundantly. Gypseous, as well as 
calcareous precipitates occasionally ap- 
pear, and some of the hottest springs 
contain silica in solution, depositing 
siliceous sinter, as in Iceland, Ischia, 
&c. The Geysers are the most famous 
of these springs, from their magnitude, 
precipitating themselves into basins 
full of opal and sinter, as described by 
travellers in Iceland. 

Nearly all springs contain iron, in 
different proportions, and the rocks 
and herbage over which the water 
passes indicate a ferruginous tint. The 
carbonate of iron prevails in our cha- 
lybeate springs. 

Brine springs give out salt im- 
mensely, being loaded with muriate 
of soda, together with carbonate and 
sulphate of lime. The carbonated 
springs abound in volcanic regions, 
and dissolve the hardest rocks, espe- 
cially feldspar, the presence of which 
gives rise to that boiling and bubbling 
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appearance seen in many springs, 
the acid escaping in such vast quanti- 
ties as to completely disoxygenate the 
air around, as in the Grotto Delle 
Cane, extinguishing a lighted taper 
and suspending animal respiration. 

Subterranean fire gives rise to the 
deposition of petroleum, bitumen, naph- 
tha, asphaltum, and pitch, with which 
springs become impregnated. 

Within the historical period, im- 
mense accumulations have occurred 
at the mouths of rivers, from earthy 
matters borne by the stream being 
deposited there, forming bars, &c. The 
mouth of the Rhone, in the Lake 
of Geneva, is remarkable for the thick- 
ness of the beds of alluvial matter. 
Port Vallais was once at the edge 
of the lake, and is now one mile 
and a half off, in consequence of this 
accumulation. Similar examples, on 
a larger scale, are well known in 
the Baltic, the Canadian lakes, &c. 
Running water, therefore, while it re- 
moves, also reproduces land. Islands 
are thus formed, and some formerly 
close to the sea are now at very re- 
mote distances. Far inland, we find 
parallel beds of rotted shells and 
stones, evidently of marine origin. 

The Adriatic abounds in deltas so 
produced, and gulfs extending far 
inland, seas without tides or strong 
currents, with numerous minor streams, 
by which a current is drained on one 
side, as in the case of the Po and the 
Adige, and of the Appennine ridges of 
the other. The transformation of land 
into water, and water into dry land, are 
innumerable, even within the historical 
period. The shores of the Adriatic 
have gradually increased in many 
places; and that sea, once of great 
depth, is now very shallow, in conse- 
quence. The ancient priests imagined 
that the Nile gave birth to Egypt ; and 
it is certain that, on the other hand, 
several towns have been washed away. 
The annual accumulations of alluvium 
at the mouths of rivers emptied into 
the ocean, and opposed by the tides, 
form immense oceanic deltas; as in 
the Ganges, where the delta extends 
220 miles from the sea. 

Many fertile islands are so produced, 
as in the gulf formed by the union 
of the Ganges and the Bunhamporta, 
while the river islands are being washed 
away. These new oriental islands are 
covered with weeds, long grass, and 
wild, rank shrubs of different kinds ; 
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among which tigers, buffaloes, deer, 
&c. are found.. These, of course, form 
great accumulations of organic exuvie 
in the mud. 

During the flood season, the Rhine 
is calculated to hold in suspension one 
part in a hundred of mud, and the 
Yellow River one in two, two million 
feet of earth being brought down every 
hour; requiring, thus, 24,000 years to 
convert the whole of the sea into dry 
land, supposing it to be 125,000 square 
miles in extent, according to the calcu- 
lation of Sir George Staunton. 

The shores of the Mediterranean ex- 
hibit towns and villages where the sea 
once rolled over at a great depth, and 
the human race now flourishes where 
no terrestrial being formerly could 
exist: such are the constant changes 
going on upon the surface of the earth. 
Where, also, none but wild animals 
existed, the earth has been rendered 
habitable by gradual changes, and man 
has colonised it. 

Taking the probable amount of 
igneous and aqueous causes, we may 
say with Aristotle, that “the sea.and 
the land have changed places.” We 
may also add, that they are still doing 
so, and will continue to do so as long 
as the globe lasts. 

The winds exert great influence over 
water, in raising and driving it. They 
raise common tides from three to five 
feet, and even in canals the surface at 
one end is often four inches higher 
than at the other. An extensive sheet 
of water, three feet deep, has been 
known to be laid bare on one side, 
making six on the other, during a 
strong wind. In such cases, water 
finds a high level; but when no oppo- 
sition occurs, a current is formed; and 
wood, fruit, plants from America, &e. 
are thus carried to immense distances 
—to Ireland, the Hebrides, Spitz- 
bergen, &c.—at the rate of two or 
four miles an hour. 

Within the historical period, currents 
have produced great revolutions on the 
British shores, from the Shetlands to 
the Land’s End. The Shetlands are 
composed of granite, gneis, mica-slate, 
serpentine, greenstone, &c., primitive 
and trap rocks, with some secondary, 
such as sandstone and conglomerate, 
against which the force of the Atlantic 
is directed all the way, uninterruptedly, 
from America,— the westerly wind, 
with a current from the north, uniting 
to augment the momentum of the 
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mighty surges that dissolve these rocks 
with their spray, and penetrate them 
so as to form ravines and passages, and 
divide and multiply what was once 
united. 

The hardest granite and blocks of 
porphyry, in time, yield a passage to 
this overpowering force; and masses 
of rocks become dislodged and trans- 
ported many hundred feet inland, and 
effecting havoc and disorder in all 
directions. Similar devastations are 
seen on our coasts. The old maps of 
Yorkshire exhibit a very different ap- 
pearance, on the coast-side, to what 
our present maps present. Towns, 
villages, and ports have vanished, and 
in their places stand barren sand-banks. 
Norfolk and Suffolk exhibit similar ap- 
pearances. Where Cromer anciently 
stood is now the German Ocean. Nor- 
wich, during the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, stood on the banks of 
an arm ofthe sea. In 1008, Yarmouth 
first became habitable; since when, 
sand-hills have gradually accumulated, 
preventing the encroachments of the 
sea, the tide advancing only by the 
mouth of the river, and rising there no 
more than three or four feet. Similar 
examples are to be seen along the 
coast of Suffolk. The estuary of the 
Thames, on each side, exhibits exten- 
sive indications of gains and losses. 
This country and France were evidently 
once united. On the opposite coast 
the cliffs resemble ours. A submarine 
chain extends to Folkstone, not many 
feet under low water; and certain 
noxious animals are common to both 
countries, which could neither kave 
swam across nor have been introduced 
by human agency. Shakespeare’s cliff 
is continually wasting, and so are all 
the chalk cliffs on this coast. The 
south coast bears similar marks. Where 
the chain pier of Brighton now projects, 
the town stood in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. On the shores of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight not less inter- 
change has been going on, as also in 
Dorsetshire. Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, being guarded by harder rocks, 
have offered more resistance. 

Holland has had to contend with 
two opposing forces (the one destruc- 
tive and the other protective), the sea 
and the Rhine each exerting its influ- 
ence pretty equally. The energies of 
man have been employed, for two thou- 
sand years, in keeping out the ocean, 
which perpetually tries to form an 
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estuary, while the Rhine has been 
employed in constructing a delta. The 
physical history of the Rhine exhibits 
a remarkable example of the influence 
of man’s policy and industry, which 
have been directed to this river’s course 
so constantly as to change it completely 
several times. Antiquaries are often, 
indeed, at fault in tracing its ancient 
direction. 

From the Texel to the mouths of the 
lower Elbe there was once an immense 
cluster of islands, many of which have 
disappeared since the time of Pliny, 
the remainder being the only existing 
representatives of an extensive tract 
of land. The coasts of France, Hol- 
land, and- Denmark, shew that the 
Rhine formerly accumulated a great 
delta, which the inroads of the ocean 
have since unceasingly tended to cir- 
cumscribe, destroying islands and pro- 
montories, the former protections of 
Holland. 

On the eastern coast of North Ame- 
rica, where the tides are very high, the 
undermining of the ocean has been 
very active and extensive. In many 
— we see what is termed “ the 

re,” where the embouchure ofa river 
is proportionately large to the size of 
its channel, a terrific wave rising sud- 
denly, and causing an abrupt influx 
into a narrow river; as in the Bristol 
Channel, the Ganges, the Megna, and 
the Hoogley. In the latter it travels at 
the rate of seventy miles in four hours, 
rising five feet at Calcutta, and in the 
Megna twelve. Thus, cliffs are under- 
mined by sudden inundations, and 
trees, cattle, &c. are borne away and 
deposited in submarine mud and 
sand. 

There is an immense influx into the 
Mediterranean, which is disposed of 
by evaporation of the fresh water 
brought with it. A question, therefore, 
arises, how the salt is got rid of. Some 
say by an under-current; for the sea, 
at the depth of 670 fathoms, is four 
times salter than above ; which, by in- 
creasing the specific gravity, prevents 
this supersaturated water from flowing 
out of the Mediterranean. There must, 
therefore, be a constant accumulation 
of salt to be otherwise disposed of. 
But the fathomable parts of this sea 
have been found to reach 950 fathoms 
between Ceuta and Gibraltar, with a 
bottom of loose gravel and shells. We 
may therefore suppose abysses far 
deeper, into which the heavier strata 
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of salt water sink, and there deposit 
their saline matter. 

Marine currents are known to drive 
rock, and soil, and icebergs, great dis- 
tances. Captain Scoresby counted, 
loaded with strata of earth and stones, 
from fifty to a hundred thousand, se- 
veral tons weight each. 

The general results of investigations 
into the destructive and reproductive 
influence of water certainly lead to 
the conviction that the permanency of 
existing continents, so strongly main- 
tained by some, is a perfect fallacy ; 
and that those who speak “of an era 
of repose,” considering the whole train 
of recent causes of no weight in the 
scale, derive their arguments from 
superficial observation of phenomena, 
or a misconception of their indications. 
Those, on the contrary, who possess 
courage to throw off old prejudices, 
and candour enough to imbibe true 
impressions without regard to their 
results, find and acknowledge that the 
discoveries of modern geologists, since 
Cuvier gave a new direction to their 
inquiries, have placed the science upon 
surer ground, and deduced facts wholly 
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inconsistent with many popular no- 
tions. Such persons may rest assured 
that “those geologists who are not 
averse to presume that the course of 
nature has been uniform from the 
earliest ages, and that causes now 
in action have produced the former 
changes of the earth’s surface, will 
consult the ancient strata for instruc- 
tion in regard to the reproductive 
effects of tides and currents. It will 
be enough for them to perceive clearly 
that great effects now annually result 
from the operations of these agents, in 
the inaccessible depths of lakes, seas, 
and the ocean; and they will then 
search the ancient lacustrine and ma- 
rine strata for manifestations of analo- 
gous effects in times past. Nor will it 
be necessary for them to resort to very 
ancient monuments ; for in certain re- 
gions where there are active volcanoes, 
and where violent earthquakes prevail, 
we may examine submarine formations, 
many thousand feet in thickness, be- 
longing to our own era, or, at least, 
to the era of contemporary races of 
organ icbeings.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE. 


THE PARDON POWER. 


Ir a court of appeal were open, to 
which all injured parties might apply 
for redress, there would be but little 
occasion for the exercise of this branch 
of the royal prerogative, which, at best, 
is but a very uncertain and insufficient 
mode of obtaining relief. Indeed, it is 
impossible to conceive any thing much 
worse than the modus operandi of the 
office in which this power is wielded ; 
and there is too much reason to suspect 
that great abuse has crept into this de- 
partment. Were, however, the mem- 
bers in this office endowed with infalli- 
bility, its very construction is opposed 
to a right decision, and of a nature to 
render it inapplicable to the end pro- 
posed, viz. a reversion of erroneous 
convictions. For the better under- 
standing of any strictures which may 
be made on this subject, I will describe 
the office. It is a branch of the “ Home 
Secretary’s Office,” in Downing Street, 
Westminster, and is usually denomi- 
nated “ Mr, Capper’s Office,” that 


gentleman being the superintendent of 
the convicts, and at the head of the 
department which orders the removal 
of them, after conviction, from the 
different prisons throughout the king- 
dom, and the shifting them from hulk 
to hulk, as occasion may require ; also, 
the drafting and sending them on board 
the transport ships, to be conveyed to 
the colonies. This office is a depo- 
sitory of the books, in which a register 
of all these transactions is kept. Here 
petitions addressed to his majesty, or 
the principal secretary of state for the 
home department, must be delivered, 
if the matter regard convicts or pri- 
soners under a sentence of a court of 
law. Personal application, also, may 
be made here on behalf of any prisoner, 
confined in London or the country ; 
but beyond this boundary none can 
pass, unless persons of some conse- 
quence, and having an introduction, 
when an interview may be obtained 
with Mr. Phillips, the under secretary, 
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who stands immediately as a barrier 
between Mr. Capper and the chief 
secretary. Access may be had to Mr. 
Capper, every day when he is in town, 
at this office, from ten to four, and 
every information obtained relating to 
convicts—particularly the course to be 
adopted in any views one may have in 
assisting a prisoner, whether it is for 
staying him in this country, or urging 
his speedy embarkation for the colo- 
nies. Full one moiety of the petitions 
sent into this office relate merely to 
these points. Mr. Phillips is a bar- 
rister ; and it is his peculiar duty to 
read the petitions, and report to the 
principal secretary thereon. A man 
needs not multocular powers to pene- 
trate far enough into this sanctum 
sanctorum, to see that the principal 
secretary knows nothing at all of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
a thousand of the petitions presented, 
or of the decisions connected with them. 
Mr. Phillips, in a few solitary cases 
possessing extraordinary features of in- 
terest, may name them to the principal 
secretary ; otherwise, unless some titled 
man, or ministerial member of parlia- 
ment, take the petition in his pocket, 
there is no possible chance for the chief 
secretary ever hearing any thing of the 
matter contained in a petition ; and the 
party must, in this case, solicit an inter- 
view with the secretary, without naming 
his object until he is introduced—thus 
giving the office the go-by altogether. 
Having accomplished this, if it be a 
striking and real case of injury, the 
secretary will probably give the neces- 
sary orders for relieving the prisoner ; 
or if it be not a very flagrant case of 
enormity, and the soliciting party have 
interest with the secretary, and ask it 
as a personal favour, a pardon is gene- 
rally granted. I have a letter from an 
honourable, the brother of an earl, 
now in my possession, who had been 
solicited to do an act of justice, by 
laying before the secretary a case of 
gross injury under a sentence, in which 
he (the honourable) says, “ I commi- 
serate the situation of the prisoner, 
and regret that I cannot be of any 
use to him, as I have no interest with 
the present administration.” This re- 
quest was made at the time the Reform 
question was before the House of Com- 
mons, and the family of the honourable 
were vehemently opposing the measure. 
The reply shews the impression on the 
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writer’s mind was, that under the pre- 
sent pardon power, not merits, but in- 
terest only, could avail the applicant ; 
and he concluded by saying, “ that 
perhaps an application from him might 
injure the prisoner’s cause.” This was 
good discretion and sound judgment 
on his part; but is it not monstrous to 
see so great a want of that virtue called 
justice in this renowned land, where 
nothing is more boasted of than her 
love of this virtue ? 

That this opinion of the pardon 
power is not peculiar to the honour- 
able (who, by the by, had excellent 
opportunities of forming a correct judg- 
ment in these matters), 1 know well, 
it being the impression of all persons 
in any way connected with the working 
of the present system. Although seven 
out of ten cases of pardons and com- 
mutations of punishment are obtained 
per favour, sub rosé, yet we cannot, 
in the present state of things, view the 
secretary’s office in any other light than 
that of a court of appeal for all cases 
of injustice, it being the only quarter 
through which any relief can now be 
obtained, however palpable and acute 
the case of suffering may be. As a 
proof that it is so considered by the 
authorities, it is a sine gué non with 
the under secretary that he shall be a 
barrister-at-law. But the incompetence 
of the secretary of state, or any of his 
officers, to summon witnesses, and 
take evidence on oath, or to examine 
minutely into the facts of each parti- 
cular case coming before them, renders 
it absolutely impossible for them to 
arrive even at an approximation to any 
thing like an accurate notion of the 
merits of any one case. Besides which, 
the office is at times crammed with such 
a multitudinous number of petitions, 
that no one man can go through them ; 
especially as the majority of them are 
so very similarly mendacious, that were 
he placed under a guard, and on pain of 
punishment constrained to go through 
them for twelve months together, a 
revulsion of stomach must take place. 
No man could undergo it: he must 
give it up, maugre all consequences, 
however gifted with longanimity. It 
cannot, therefore, be expected thata gen- 
tleman of education and intellect will 
impose on himself so wearisome a duty, 
when there is no one to call him to 
account, or to accuse him of neglect. 
My opinion is, none are read by the 
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under secretary, if we except a few 
marked by Mr. Capper ; who, being in 
the habit of visiting Newgate, and con- 
ferring with Mr. Wontner, becomes 
acquainted with a few cases of striking 
interest, which have been noticed by 
some of the city gentlemen, and thus 
forced on his attention ; or he may read, 
if marked for him, some few petitions 
from prisoners in country custody, 
when they are presented respectfully, 
and by persons deemed worthy of 
attention, and whom they may feel 
unwilling to disoblige. Some notion 
may be formed of the vast importance 
of the duties of the secretary’s office, 
now so slovenly done, when it is stated 
that, in the last two years, no fewer than 
172,159 persons, including those com- 
mitted on summary convictions, but ex- 
elusive of debtors, have passed through 
the different gaols in England and 
Wales. Ifone in a hundred petitioned 
(almost all in London and Middlesex 
do petition), only conceive, when the 
omnigenous matter is considered, 
what an operose work it would be for 
one person to read them all, with the 
documents attached, together with the 
trials, which must be done in order to 
form any tolerable opinion of the cases. 
All this is, however, inservient, were it 
done. The court of appeal wanted is 
one which should be open to every 
person, without reference to interest, 
patronage, or favour. When such a 
court is established, I repeat, many 
cases of peculiar hardship in real life 
will be developed, which have hitherto 
been withheld from the public for want 
of a second opportunity to make an 
exposure of facts, which, in several 
cases within my own knowledge, would 
excite much interest and astonishment 
if they could be made known. To 
justice every man is entitled, let his 
manners be what they may; and for 
obtaining which there should be no 
condition that his claim must be urged 
with gentlemanly address, and with 
respect towards those whose business 
it is to help him to it. I have known 
cases taken up by benevolent persons, 
and laid before the present appeal 
power (the secretary’s office), who, 
after great trouble and much waste of 
time, have been constrained in disgust 
to give them up, from the contumelious 
treatment they have received in endea- 
vouring to do what they considered a 
duty. The gentlemen to whom I al- 
lude are spoken of as possessing great 
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urbanity and suavity of manners, and 
I am ready to bear testimony as to 
their personal capabilities of so con- 
ducting themselves in their offices, and 
in their general intercourse with man- 
kind ; but, like other men, they have 
their aberrations. There are occasions 
of assumption of great hauteur, and of 
their treating respectable parties with 
ineffable contempt. No man, whatever 
may be his case of injury, has now the 
slightest chance of being fairly heard, 
without having a friend, possessed not 
only of humanity and perseverance, 
but of powerful influence, if redress 
is sought through the secretary’s office 
in the form of a petition, however pal- 
pable and clear his case may be. The 
difficulty is to get a reconsideration of it. 
In many cases I have written four and 
five petitions, each time referring to 
the former ; and when at length, through 
the perseverance, and perhaps a little 
violence, of an individual, some kind 
of answer was obtained, it was found 
they had never heard of the case, and 
all the papers were lost. This is some- 
times a serious matter to the petitioner, 
as the same affidavits are not always 
again to be obtained. I drew up one 
not long since of a most important 
nature to a prisoner, which was attached 
to his petition, and sent into the office. 
After making a second and a third 
application, it was discovered the do- 
cument was mislaid or lost. On re- 
ferring back to the party who made it, 
I was informed he was dead, and the 
prisoner left without hope of ever again 
being able to establish his case. The 
gentlemen by whom the business of 
this office is conducted, and those 
with whom they hold communication 
at the prisons on these subjects, all 
appear to entertain a notion they are 
in every case conferring a favour on 
the applicant, by condescending to 
bear with tolerable patience the hear- 
ing of any matter he or his friends 
may have to urge in support of the 
prayer ofa petition. Did they, how- 
ever, conduct themselves otherwise, 
it would not remove the radical evil. 
All is wrong in the present system. 
The guilty should be deprived of the 
power to annoy any person after con- 
viction, and of even the hope of pardon 
from any one but his God; and he 
should further be taught to feel there 
was no hope in this world for his 
offence but by expiation ; at the same 
time impressing ou his mind, that a 
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sincere repentance, and real reforma- 
tion, would not only improve his con- 
dition here on earth, but would ensure 
him a pardon of far more importance 
than any in the power of man to grant, 
and on which his happiness hereafter 
depended. The innocent, on the con- 
trary, should have no favours to ask. 
If, by any reasonable statement, they 
could shew there was a probability of 
their proving their innocence, and that 
they had been condemned erroneously, 
then a rehearing of their case should 
be a right, and an op rtunity afforded 
as speedily as possible for them to ap- 
pear before a competent tribunal ; and 
if found to have been condemned in 
error, they should be restored to society 
with a character untainted by the con- 
viction. It is an absurdity and a mon- 
strosity to talk of favour and humanity 
in the latter cases. No one, however, 
can now approach these pets of office 
without a long-drawn and fulsome 
compliment on their far-famed bene- 
volence and extraordinary humanity. 
Faugh! I will not blink the question. 
They always shuffle off from every case 
they can, and take credit for humanity 
in those which have been forced on 
them by the nature of circumstances, 
and the moral courage and perseverance 
of particular individuals. Men in office 
will always be more or less lauded by 
their immediate friends, were it only to 
entitle themselves to a similar coup d’ 
ami. A man once convicted, however 
unjustly, is generally abandoned by all 
his former acquaintances — 


“* Let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play,” 


—and soon learns, that those he before 
accounted sincere were but pseudo- 
friends. In this situation, if innocent, 
he may be likened to a shipwrecked 
mariner on a barren rock, without a 
hand being held out to assist him. 
What can a man so situated do, under 
the present system, towards obtaining 
justice through the means of the secre- 
tary? and where there naturally enough 
exists so strong a prejudice against 
him, and with a power so incompetent 
to the end proposed, and where justice, 
I regret to add, is very rarely adminis- 
tered with strict impartiality, and 
whose acts are wholly under the in- 
fluence of patronage? This opinion of 
the power is general. Apply to any 
of the gentlemen connected with the 
Old Bailey, and inquire what steps 
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they would recommend to be adopted 
for the liberation of a prisoner, sup- 
posed to be innocent? Have you any 
interest with the principal secretary of 
state? will be the first question put to 
the inquirer. Secondly, any man of 
title, or any member of parliament, 
possessed of ministerial influence, which 
you can call in to your aid? So im- 
pressed are the gentlemen belonging 
to Newgate with this notion, that if 
the inquiring party reply in the nega- 
tive, he will at once be told, there is 
no hope of obtaining either a pardon 
or commutation; and if a particular 
individual is mentioned as likely to 
assist, they will sometimes add, “ Don’t 
employ him, he is not liked at head- 
quarters.” 

Colloquies of this nature are of 
every-day occurrence, and at once 
prove what are the opinions of those 
who are in the most favourable situa- 
tion to form an accurate judgment on 
the subject. If a court of appeal 
should be instituted, it is of import- 
ance that there should be no limited 
time after trial for making the appli- 
cation for a rehearing ; as it often hap- 
pens, that years pass away before the 
a of innocence are brought to 
ight. Last year, two men were 
brought up from the hulks to New- 
gate, and discharged, with a woman, 
who had been detained in the prison ; 
all under sentence of transportation. 
Not having the calendar before me, I 
cannot say precisely how long they 
had been convicted; but, I believe, 
upwards of two years. They had all 
three been found guilty of stealing 
from the person of a man in West- 
minster a sovereign, and they were 
convicted solely on the prosecutor’s 
evidence. This man was afterwards 
prosecuted and found guilty of per- 
jury, for evidence he had given on an- 
other trial—no doubt for the purpose 
of obtaining money. This circumstance 
coming to the ears of the convicts’ 
friends, they made inquiry regarding 
the man in the neighbourhood where 
he had resided, and, most fortunately, 
met with a person who informed them, 
that about an hour before he (the pro- 
secutor) had sworn to having been 
robbed of the sovereign by the two 
men and the woman, he had ap- 
plied to him for the loan ofa shilling, 
saying he had no money. Affidavit 
being made of this fact, coupled with 
the conviction for perjury, obtained 
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them their liberty, after much exertion, 
and two years’ servitude on board the 
hulks. 

In another instance, a man, who had 
been employed by an architect to 
watch a large building, which was 
being pulled down, and to see that 
none of the materials were stolen by 
the men engaged in the work, caused 
one of the mechanics to be taken up 
for stealing some lead, value a few 
pence. The prisoner was convicted, 
and sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation, solely on the evidence of 
this one man. About two years and 
a half subsequently the witness himself 
came into Newgate, and received a 
sentence of fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. Previously to his going to the 
hulks, I examined him touching the 
affair of the lead, and he confessed, in 
the most unequivocal manner, that he 
had put the lead into the man’s dinner- 
coin consisting of some bread and 
meat, tied up in a handkerchief, himself, 
as he owed him a grudge ; and at the 
same time thought it would enhance 
the value of his services with his em- 
ployer, he never having had an oppor- 
tunity of detecting any pilferers, which 
made him think his master would turn 
him away. He was a secret agent in 
this employment. The mechanic was 
liberated after three years and a half of 
servitude; not, however, without the 
intervention of a gentleman of powerful 
influence, and who was several times 
on the’ point of abandoning the case, 
in consequence of the trouble it occa- 
sioned him. 

I cannot allow this last statement to 
pass, without calling the reader’s at- 
tention to the sentence of seven years’ 
transportation for a few pence; and 
that for a first offence, supposing the 
man to have been guilty: the court, 
indeed, was bound to consider him so, 
on the evidence. The building from 
whence the lead was supposed to have 
been stolen belonged to the Commis- 
sioners of the Woods and Forests ; 
consequently, the commissioners and 
the king were prosecutors. Now, it is 
a remarkable fact, and the sessions 
papers of the Old Bailey will bear me 
out in the statement, that in every case 
wherein only one penny is abstracted 
from a public body —and, in most 
cases, from rich individuals— no regard 
to the character of the prisoners, or to 
the circumstances of the case, avails 
them: transportation follows to a cer- 
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tainty. There is no greater crime in 
the eyes of the judges at the Old 
Bailey than being poor. The thief 
that robs a poor man of his all, is vir- 
tuous compared with the man who 
takes sixpence from the rich; and 
should the rich prosecutor come and 
take his seat on the bench with the 
judge (which is a very common prac- 
tice), he may have the miserable wretch 
at the bar disposed of just as he pleases, 
from hanging down to judgment re- 
spited and discharged. 

Some time since a man, in the em- 
ployment ofthe East India Company, re- 
ceived a sentence of seven years’ trans- 
portation, for having on his person 
three pennyworth of tea, which was 
found on him as he came from the 
docks at the dinner-hour. The man 
stated that he picked it up on the 
wharf, and shewed the officer where 
more was lying. The chests full of 
tea are always put out on the wharf to 
be examined, and, if needful, to be 
repaired after the voyage. In ham- 
mering, it often happens that the 
smaller particles of the tea shake 
through the crevices of the joints of 
the wood, and this is never picked up 
if it be only a small quantity, The 
man had no business with the tea, and 
he must be considered guilty. But 
can any one believe, if the prosecutor 
had been a private person his sentence 
would have been so heavy, particularly 
as he brought a thirty-five years’ ex- 
cellent character into court? Several 
men, without the advantage of such a 
character, had been for the same offence, 
frequently before, punished with three 
and six months’ imprisonment. On 


* this occasion some gentleman from the 


India House came and sat on the 
bench, and told the judge that they 
had lost a great deal of tea lately; so 
the judge, being of Lord Ellenborough’s 
opinion, as avowed in the House of 
Lords three years since, viz.,—that it 
was of little consequence whether they 
had the innocent or the guilty, the 
object being to deter by example,—paid 
all the losses of the company off upon 
this poor devil. 

In 1827, when four troops of the 
10th and 12th regiments went out to 
Portugal, under Colonel Clinton, there 
was a man named Robert Lee dis- 
charged upon 6d. per diem. As the 
officers were breaking up their esta- 
blishments, much interchange of house- 
hold property took place, and many 
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things were given away by the officers 
to the servants in the barracks. On 
this occasion, Lee purchased a simall 
portable writing-desk of one of the 
servants, which, he says, the man told 
him was given him by his master. 
For this offence Lee was apprehended, 
and committed to Newgate to take his 
trial. Lee prepared for his defence, 
and his trial was fixed; when Major 
D came to the Old Bailey court- 
house, took his seat on the bench, and 
spoke to the judge, who inquired, when 
Robert Lee’s trial came on, and was 
told the next morning. “ Let him be 
brought up now,” said his lordship. 
In vain did the man state, that his 
trial being fixed for the next day, his 
attorney and witnesses were absent. 
He was tried on the spot, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 
Iie was afterwards retained in New- 
gate, where his conduct, as it had been 
all through his life, was most exem- 
plary, and he was pardoned after about 
four years’ imprisonment. Sir Robert 
Ponsonby, who was in England a 
short time since from Malta, having 
known the man as a good soldier for 
many years, and particularly admired 
his conduct at the battle of Waterloo, 
took up his case, and endeavoured to 
recover his pension of 6d. per day, which 
had been forfeited by the conviction, 
but failed in his attempt. Another 
military gentleman, of great philan- 
thropy, has recently been more suc- 
cessful, Sir John C. Hobhouse having 
replaced him on the pension-list ; and 
thus, as it were, revoked the convic- 
tion. 

And I remember the case of a boy 
being brought in one day for picking 
the pocket of a Marlborough Street 
magistrate, who came early the next 
morning and took his seat on the 
bench, and caused the prisoner to be 
tried and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation, even before the mes- 
senger could acquaint the prisoner’s 
father that his son was in custody, al- 
though he lived at no farther distance 
than Monmouth Street. In this case 
it was of no consequence; the boy 
was a notorious thief, and had been 
twice in Newgate before. It only 
shews how the judges, for the accom- 
modation of gentlemen, depart from 
the rules laid down, such as they are. 
This boy said, when he came back, 
“ ] think myself lucky, as I robbed a 
magistrate, that they did not hang me 
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in the dock-yard before breakfast.” 
He went away afterwards to the Eury- 
alus, at Chatham, saying he had not had 
a fair trial. It would be wise to shew 
no favours, and treat them all alike, 
both prosecutors and prisoners. 

Reverting to the pardon power, if 
we wave all other considerations, and 
take the number of pardons granted 
by the secretary, as cases really de- 
serving a reversion of the sentences 
passed, no severer censure need be 
pronounced on the Old Bailey court: 
—either the secretary is right, or the 
court is wrong ; they cannot both claim 
correctness. But I am prepared to 
shew, before any competent authority, 
that they are both in error, in a great 
number of cases. This statement may 
probably be met with a sneer from a 
certain city colerie. But I defy sar- 
casm. My knowledge is obtained 
from facts, which are stubborn things 
to combat. I have not sat down to 
write ad captandum, but solely for the 
purpose of exposing abuses, which cry 
loudly for reform; to shew, that under 
cover of a privilege to remedy wrongs, 
that influence often sets at liberty the 
most atrocious delinquents, whilst an 
innocent man, or a first and trifling 
offender, who has in the uncertainty of 
the acts of the Old Bailey court fallen 
under a heavy sentence, is passed over 
unheeded by the present pardon power. 
I know, if inquiry be made of any one 
in the office from whence the pardons 
are issued, or at the Old Bailey, this 
will be denied by him, and ex uno 
disce omnes ; but even in the council, 
where we might expect the most deli- 
berate consideration would be given, 
in selecting objects for suffering the 
severest penalties of the law, viz, death, 
much uncertainty and misdirected 
judgment is observable. It is a com- 
mon remark among the city authorities, 
that a large majority of the malefactors 
selected by the council for execution 
have been in opposition to those which, 
in their judgment, derived from a 
knowledge of the facts of the cases, 
they considered most likely from their 
crimes to have suffered ; and it is this, 
perhaps, which occasions so much 
exertion on the part of these gentle- 
men, in every case, to save the male- 
factor when ordered for execution. 

I will instance some cases of the 
hap-hazard way men have been selected 
for suffering the punishment of death. 
Last year, in February session, in one 
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batch of men under sentence of death 
there were an unusual number ofold and 
known desperate offenders, particularly 
one man named Allen, cognomenised 
“ Jack the Painter.” He had ren- 
dered himself famous for the number 
of burglaries he had been known to 
commit. The recorder, when he passed 
sentence of death on him, in a most 
emphatic manner exhorted him to pre- 
pare for death, telling him he had no 
hopes of mercy. There were also two 
other burglars, from the neighbour- 
hood of Southgate, who were also 
known to have been guilty of a num- 
ber of atrocious robberies; yet, when 
the recorder brought down the report 
from the council to the prison, on 
Wednesday, the 13th of April, it ap- 
peared that all the old and desperate 
men had been passed over and respited, 
except a young man, aged 22, of the 
name of Ellis, who was left to suffer 
the following Tuesday morning. This 
young man, although convicted of 
stealing a quantity of woollen goods, 
was, notwithstanding, known to the 
court to have been only the receiver of 
them, having a guilty knowledge of 
their being stolen; but as he refused 
to impeach the parties who had com- 
mitted the robbery, or those of whom 
he bought them, he was, under Sir 
Robert Peel’s act, tried and convicted 
for the burglary, a part of the goods 
having been found in his possession. 
He did not deny his guilt as a receiver. 
He proved in court, that he had borne 
a good character for honesty and in- 
dustry, up to twelve months before the 
commission of the crime for which he 
was placed under sentence of death ; 
consequently could not be considered 
an old offender. Every one in the 
prison, and those immediately con- 
nected with it, besides the sheriffs and 
aldermen, were petrified with astonish- 
ment when the order for his execution 
was made known: they all, und voce, 
declaratively or optatively, condemned 
the conduct of the council. The con- 
sternation and interest this affair ex- 
cited are inconceivable. Letters and 
statements were immediately forwarded 
to Lord Melbourne (the secretary of 
state), Lord Brougham, the attorney- 
general, &c. &c., from all who knew 
any thing of the case. The robber 
himself sent in a written acknowledg- 
ment of his own guilt, detailing all the 
facts connected with the robbery, and 
shewing that Ellis was only the buyer 
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of the goods; the extreme penalty of 
the law for which offence is but four- 
teen years’ transportation. He was in 
consequence of these applications re- 
spited, and transported for life. It 
subsequently turned out that Lord 
Brougham, whose peculiar province it 
is in the council to examine the legality 
in each of the proceedings, before a 
malefactor is consigned over to the 
executioner, was, by some unusual oc- 
currence, absent from the council when 
the selection of this young man was 
made for death. Ellis is now in Ho- 
bart Town, a teacher in a school; and 
it would be but justice to send out a 
mitigation of his sentence, knowing, as 
they do now at the secretary’s office, 
that he did not commit the robbery for 
which he was tried, and sentenced to 
death. I should have said, one of the 
actual robbers was condemned with 
him, but respited with all the others in 
the same batch. A very melancholy 
circumstance arose out of this case, 
The sister of Ellis, who was a remark- 
ably fine young woman, had been re- 
cently married to a respectable trades- 
man at the west end of the town, and 
received so intense a shock of the 
nerves, on hearing of her brother being 
ordered for execution, that she never 
recovered, and shortly afterwards fell a 
sacrifice to the error of the council, in 
so unnecessarily and thoughtlessly pu- 
nishing the innocent relatives of this 
young man. Ellis himself was well 
educated, and had been generally ad- 
mired for his filial and all other duties; 
but an unfortunate liaison with a female 
all at once led him into expense and 
bad company. Sixteen affidavits of 
these facts were prepared and present- 
ed to Alderman Copeland for the par- 
ties to be sworn; but he refused to 
take them ;—furnishing us with another 
instance of the many obstacles thrown 
in the way, even in a case of life and 
death, of the prisoner’s friends to pre- 
vent their proving any statement or fact 
in his favour after conviction. Let us 
compare this case with Ikey Solomon’s 
—a most notorious buyer of stolen 
goods, and an open encourager of de- 
predators for upwards of thirty years 
—- who was tried and convicted under 
precisely the same circumstances; that 
is, for a burglary, although they knew 
in his case, as in Ellis’s, that he was 
but the receiver. Solomon was found 
guilty on two indictments — one for 
committing a burglary in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Cheapside, and the other 
for receiving goods, knowing them to 
have been stolen. Solomon felt assured 
in his own mind that if he was once 
convicted capitally it was the intention 
of government to hang him; and, in 
consequence, his counsel took an ob- 
jection on a point of law in the con- 
viction of the burglary, which was re- 
served for the decision of the judges. 
The question was this: whether Sir 
Robert Peel’s act, making the robbery 
to lie with the party where the goods 
were found, unless accounted for, 
could apply to Solomon, the law having 
been made subsequently to the com- 
mission of the offence for which he was 
tried. After ten months’ stay in New- 
gate, I wrote a letter to the judges, 
begging them to adjudicate on his case. 
They decided against him, and he ex- 
pected nothing less than death when he 
went up for sentence. But for both 
offences he was only sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transportation, with permis- 
sion to join his wife and family at 
Hobart Town. Well may the thieves 
exclaim, “The biggest rogues get off 
the best!” If, in answer to this, the 
authorities should say they know best 
what they are about, and affect (as they 
too often do when an inconsistency is 
pointed out) to have had information 
from Solomon which induced them to 
favour him and mitigate his sentence, 
I reply, that during his confinement I 
wrote a letter making an offer of this 
nature for him, which was rejected, 
and very properly so, as Ikey Solomon 
had nothing of any utility to disclose 
which could be available in competing 
with crime. He had been three years 
out of England, and at most could only 
have communicated the names of some 
men who were in the habit of commit- 
ting crime in London, which names are 
already known to hundreds in the me- 
tropolis. Here, then, isa young man, of 
former good habits, aged twenty-two, 
having fallen into bad company with- 
in twelve months only, ordered for exe- 
cution on a first offence ; whilst another 
old and known offender, who had been 
thirty-five years in the commission of 
crime, is let off with seven years’ trans- 
portation for each offence ; and this, too, 
after having been put on his trial on 
seven other charges, from which he only 
escaped for want of evidence, arising 
out of the lapse of time before he could 
be brought to trial, occasioned by his 
breaking prison and flying his country. 
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I have before said the thieves think all 
is a lottery at the Old Bailey. Every 
one, however, knows, from the judges 
to the thief, that all is a lottery with 
the council in selecting the objects to 
suffer death; and it would seem that 
the recorder himself is not consulted 
on these occasions —or how is it that 
Allen, alias “Jack the Painter,” es- 
caped, wher he was the only one he 
had desired, out of all the capitals that 
session, to prepare for death? Did the 
recorder communicate to the council 
what he had said on passing sentence, 
or did he recommend that Ellis should 
be executed without any such warning? 
Mr. Wakefield says, “There is gross 
injustice in every decision of the privy 
council ;” and the reason is, the selec- 
tion is made in the absence of any 
proofs of the matter in connexion with 
the cases they meet to decide on ;—a 
meeting, too, called for other purposes, 
of a diplomatic and political nature, 
and not specially for the grave and 
serious business the subject demands. 
Nothing appertaining to the question 
of life and death is more unfair than 
the mode they have of performing their 
responsible duties. We must presume 
the secretary is expected to be prepared 
with some particulars of the several 
cases they meet to take into their con- 
sideration. Let us inquire what he 
knows more than any other member of 
the council. His only sources of infor- 
mation are through the senior clerks of 
his office, who are in daily communi- 
cation with the officers of Newgate, 
where all kinds of exaggerated reports, 
in every case, both for and against the 
prisoners, are always in circulation. 
These reports are picked up, and form 
memoranda to go into the secretary’s 
hands, for his guidance and advice to 
the council. They hear no evidence, 
and, from what has been before said, 
do not even consult the judge who 
passes the sentences on the prisoners. 
In June session 1831, John Cronie 
was sentenced to death for “ feloniously 
and unlawfully stabbing, with intent 
to kill and murder, Thomas Fuller, 
a policeman.” This man Cronie was 
one of the most ferocious of beings ; 
he had dogged the policeman a whole 
day, until he found an opportunity to 
attempt the perpetration of his deadly 
purpose. During his confinement in 
the cells of Newgate, although in his 
own mind assured he should suffer, 
he threatened to stab one of the keepers, 
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and actually made preparations to do so. 
When the report came down, on seeing 
the reverend ordinary of Newgate and 
the recorder’s clerk enter his cell, he 
said, “‘ Well! I am prepared ; I sup- 
pose I am to die?” This man was 
respited, and sent to the house of cor- 
rection for six months. It was the 
opinion of all persons acquainted with 
criminals in Newgate, that they never 
saw a case more deserving of death. 
It was a contemplated and deliberate 
attempt of murder, of which there is 
not a stronger case in the Old Bailey 
calendar. It was said that a popular 
Irish member of parliament obtained 
this favour for him; but upon what 
grounds this report was founded I 
know not. Again, in December session 
1831, Samuel Connix was sentenced to 
death for stealing plate, the goods of his 
master, Capt. Paulett, in his dwelling- 
house, in Hertford Street, May Fair. 
This man was butler to Capt. Paulett, 
and stole the plate which it was his 
duty to protect. He received a free 
pardon, without one mitigating cir- 
cumstance coming out in his favour, 
before or after condemnation. I have 
an inkling that this favour was obtained 
through the good, but mistaken feelings, 
of his master. The case carries internal 
evidence in itself, that interest and in- 
fluence must have been engaged in libe- 
rating him ; and I cannot help thinking 
the man was conscious throughout that 
he had a friend behind the screen to 
protect him, from his very great non- 
chalance whilst in the condemned pew 
before the other inmates of the prison. 
John Harris, last January session, was 
sentenced to death for a highway rob- 
bery, attended with violence, and sent 
to the house of correction for one year. 
Alphonsie Reppien, “for stealing six 
gold rings, value 18/., the goods of 
Christopher Rowlands, in his dwelling- 
house in Coventry Street,” was, in June 
session 1831, sentenced to death, and 
afterwards sent to the house of cor- 
rection for six months. In the same 
session, James Evans was under sen- 
tence of death for stealing a calf near 
Barnet, the property of Christopher 
Holman: this man was confined in 
the house of correction for one year. 
If in any of these cases it had been 
shewn there were circumstances which 
developed themselves subsequently to 
the conviction, nothing could be said 
in the way of complaint. On the con- 
trary, every voice would be raised in 
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praise of those who were the means of 
saving them from severe punishment. 
It is quite impossible for me or any one 
to divine the motives which influence 
the acts of those who determine on 
these cases, all being conducted in 
secret. A general and tolerably correct 
inference may however be deduced, 
when we become acquainted with the 
merits of a large number of cases on 
which they have adjudicated, if I may 
be allowed the term in speaking of such 
a power. In the few instances I have 
given above, (and I should have added 
many more, but for the fear of being 
accused of pleonasm,) I have been 
careful to select those in which no 
doubt ever arose in any person’s mind 
as to the prisoners’ guilt, and in which, 
in almost every case, I had the acknow- 
ledgment of guilt from the condemned 
themselves, either to myself or through 
a friend on whom I can rely; and in 
these cases the malefactors themselves 
were in many instances equally sur- 
prised with myself, and others who are 
observers of these matters, at the un- 
expected turn in their favour. I say 
a tolerable inference may be drawn, 
when we see, in the revolution of one 
year, scores of cases occurring, in 
which good and thinking men, on 
diligent inquiry, are induced to believe 
certain prisoners innocent, and that 
these cases are rarely or never attended 
to, unless through the agency of power- 
ful influence ; while, on the other hand, 
we see pardons daily granted for the 
commission of the most atrocious 
crimes, wherein the offenders them- 
selves did not attempt to deny their 
guilt. After such a view of the home 
secretary's office, is it too much for 
a man to predicate that any altera- 
tion cannot make things much worse ? 
All their proceedings are conducted 
in the dark, and should forthwith 
be brought out into the open day- 
light, by instituting the court I have 
spoken of, and leaving the whole busi- 
ness of altering the sentences of cri- 
minals to the judges, who would hear 
evidence, comment, and decide, in the 
face of the world, on each particular 
case. Such an amendment of the 
system is 


“* What the happy to the unhappy owe.” 
As it is now conducted, the members 
of the council may as well adopt the 


plan the condemned criminals say they 
do, viz. as soon as they see the list of 
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names, determine on how many out of 
the number will suffice for example 
(and, latterly, how maay the public 
will patiently see executed), then 
write the whole of the names on slips 
of paper, and putting them into a bag, 
call the recorder into the council cham- 
ber, and desire him to dip in for the 
names, as many as may be wanted. 
No one for a moment can entertain 
any idea that influence or interest has 
insinuated themselves into the council : 
it is their total want of correct informa- 
tion. There can be no corruption there 
on a subject of this kind ; no deficiency 
in percipient powers, had they the 
means before them of coming to a 
right judgment. It is in the seeretary’s 
office where the influence is discernible. 
Were there an entire absence of all 
other proof of undue influence, the 
cases I have cited would be sufficient 
to convince any sensible man that the 
pardon power is most grossly abused. 
These are, however, but a very small 
number out of those I have noted 
within these last four years. The in- 
stances wherein culprits are discharged 
through the pardon office, by means of 
influence, regardless of merits, are of 
continual occurrence. The manner 
in which noblemen and others of aristo- 
cratical interest are induced to interfere 
in these cases, is not unfrequently at 
the solicitation of a favourite servant ; 
a butler, a valet, or lady’s-maid, who 
are rendered unhappy by a brother or 
cousin being under a heavy sentence 
of the law, and naturally enough avail 
themselves of their proximity to power, 
and entreat their masters and mistresses 
so importunately to interpose with their 
good offices, that even for their own 
sakes they interfere ;—for what man 
can be happy, if the people imme- 
diately attendant on his person are 
miserable? Not a few have escaped 
through electioneering interest. When 
the condemned party has a father or 
brothers possessed of votes for a bo- 
rough, the member is speedily given 
to understand, that a pardon for their 
relation would bind the whole family 
for ever to his interest in the borough : 
but these instances will of course be 
now less rare, as the mode of returning 
members under the reformed system 
will place them above the minacious 
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arguments of a family of voters. So 
sensible is Mr. Capper of the use 
which has been made of this species 
of interest, that, whenever he hears 
of an application made by a member 
of parliament on behalf of a prisoner 
under a sentence, he is sure to inquire 
the birthplace of the culprit, and thus, 
by connecting the place with the one 
from whence the applicant is returned 
to parliament, is enabled to draw his 
inference of the motives which have 
induced him to interpose ; although it 
makes very little difference in the result. 
It will be seen, from what has been said, 
that the gentlemen in the secretary’s 
office are themselves surrounded and 
encumbered with insurmountable diffi- 
culties, in their endeavours to ascertain 
the truth, in almost every case now 
brought before them; the obstacles, 
indeed, are so many against a right 
decision, that they can scarcely ever 
come to an accurate judgment. In 
many cases there are two opposite 
parties petitioning for contrary objects. 
I have myself often written out peti- 
tions for prisoners, stating mitigating 
circumstances, and praying for them 
to be allowed to stay in this country, 
and the next day have been applied to 
by another person to prepare a petition 
entreating the same parties’ speedy 
embarkation for the colonies. Many 
persons, feeling themselves injured, 
trust their causes entirely to those who 
have a latent interest in deceiving and 
misrepresenting them and their cases. 
And I have very good reason to believe, 
that in many instances petitions and 
documents have been forged, and sent 
into the secretary’s office with prisoners’ 
names affixed to them, for the accom- 
lishment of purposes most diabolical.* 

hese gentlemen have a practice, also, 
of holding communication with the 
prosecutors, both at their office and 
through the governors of the prisons; 
the latter of whom are almost hourly 
doing this, after convictions; whilst 
the prisoners’ friends are making state- 
ments, and sending in proofs of inno- 
cence, or mitigating facts on their behalf, 
the truth or falsehood of which should 
be sought for in other channels of a 
disinterested character. Now, nothing 
is more calculated to perplex them 
than this course, which is, moreover, 


* Mr. Wakefield, in his work, alludes to a case of great enormity, in which the 


death of a person was supposed to have been accelerated by a deception of this kind 
being played off at the secretary’s office. 
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very unfair towards the prisoner, as 
they generally impart all the matter 
got from the prisoner and his friends 
to the prosecutor, without affording 
the same advantage on the other side ; 
thus depriving them of the opportunity 
of disabusing the mind of any impres- 
sion made from interested parties by 
fictitious tales. Although the prisoner 
under conviction must be considered 
to labour under great prejudice, still 
the prosecutor who comes forward 
voluntarily to counteract any good con- 
templated towards the prisoner, cannot 
but be himself suspected of having 
sinister motives. 


‘Man’s of a jealous and mistaking kind.” 


There have been instances wherein 
prosecutors have been so extremely 
uneasy when their prisoner has been 
detained in Newgate, that for years 
they have never ceased to importune 
the secretary’s office for their removal. 
One of this kind occurred some time 
since. A chief clerk of Messrs. . 
attornies, was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation for embezzlement. 
He was detained in Newgate for nearly 
two years, and, as a matter of course, 
was led to expect a commutation. At 
length he was sent to Sydney, through 
the entreaties of his prosecutors, who, 
no doubt, did not fail to urge cogent 
reasons why it should be so ordered. 
Their motives we of course cannot 
reach; but we may presume, from 
their perseverance and anxiety on the 
subject, that they had powerful and 
interested inducement to wish them- 
selves rid of their former confidant, 
after having made an enemy of him 
by the prosecution. They are not to 
blame for having instituted proceed- 
ings against the man who robbed them ; 
but they cannot be excused of rancour 
and revengeful feelings in forcing a 
man, with a young and interesting wife 
and large family, out of the country, 
after he had served them for many 
years previously with fidelity; and by 
which his wife was brought to a pre- 
mature grave. About two years after 
this man left his country, his eldest 
son, a youth aged fifteen years, com- 
mitted an offence for the avowed pur- 
pose of being sent out to his father. 
This fact was stated to the court, and 
he was accommodated with a sentence 
of seven years’ transportation, with per- 
mission to go out immediately to his 
parent. The history of this family, 
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together with the father’s case, is very 
interesting, and shews, in a strong 
point of view, the advantage prose- 
cutors having vindictive feelings will 
take, backed by influence, and the 
way in which the mitigating office 
suffers itself to be controlled ; to prove 
which is the main object I have in 
alluding to it. 

When a convict is detained in New- 
gate, it is always presumed there are 
mitigating features in his case, and 
that he is in some measure an object 
of commiseration; and a commutation 
of one half his time is generally calcu- 
lated on. It is of no consequence by 
whose influence he may have been 
retained. He is never on any occasion 
removed, as long as the governor feels 
satisfied with his conduct, barring any 
interference at the secretary’s office, 
which occurred in this unhappy man’s 
case. The governor of Newgate was 
not only satisfied with his conduct, 
and found him an acquisition in ma- 
naging one of the yards of the prison, 
and assisting his clerk in writing, but 
was, it is thought, from benevolent feel- 
ings towards him and his family, much 
averse to his being sent away. There 
was, however, no resisting the secre- 
tary’s order. 

Another case occurred a few months 
since. A man was sent to Woolwich, 
under a promise of detention in Eng- 
land, solely on account of a widowed 
woman, whose only son he was. The 
prosecutor, whose confidant he (the 
convict) had been, heard of the cir- 
cumstance, and went to the secretary’s 
office on a Saturday, and made some 
statement: the following Thursday the 
man was drafted off to join a transport 
ship, about to sail for Hobart Town. 
The prosecutor inflicted this misery on 
the poor widow purely on account of 
the fear he was in of the convict’s 
making known a secret in the manu- 
factory of an article he dealt in. It 
may be said, at the secretary’s office 
they never make a promise of this 
nature, as they always avoid any thing 
in the shape of a pledge to all appli- 
cants. So indeed they do to the friends 
of the petitioner ; but it sometimes hap- 
pens that one of their own particular 
acquaintances undertakes the office of 
mediator, when they are less ceremo- 
nious in making a promise in confi- 
dence. Such was the case in this 
instance ; but it was afterwards broken 
for the accommodation of a prosecutor. 
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It may with propriety be thought, that 
the public are only concerned in know- 
ing that strict justice is done, and that 
in both these cases the men had no 
more than their deserts, which is ad- 
mitted; but the statement shews, at 
least, that all is not fair and above- 
board, and that the conduct of the 
pardon power is partial. If, however, 
all the cases had attention which are re- 
presented to the secretary as deserving, 
full one half must either be pardoned 
or mitigated, which would place the 
Old Bailey court in the curious pre- 
dicament of only being right in its 
judgment once out of twice. Some 
misgivings of the Old Bailey court, 
and its liability to err, I cannot but 
think has possessed the secretary and 
his officers. This I infer from their 
too great readiness, on some occasions, 
to be led and turned from their pur- 
poses, without any, or at least sufficient, 
reasons being shewn for their relaxation 
in punishment. 

Last January, a man named Henry 
Wells was ordered for execution, with 
another malefactor who had committed 
forgery. Wells had been convicted of 
horse and cattle-stealing, and was said 
to be an old offender. However, on 
the application of some of the city 
authorities, after they had in council 
determined on his death, he was re- 
spited, without one new fact coming 
out in his favour; at least none was 
ever given, and they are seldom or 
ever withheld when known. I believe 
him to be a very old and astute rogue. 
The forger suffered. All must feel 
pleased when a fellow~-creature is 
snatched from a violent death ; but 
these instances of irresolution cannot 
but be considered as indicative of a 
great want of consideration in the first 
instance. Jt would seem as if they 
said, when in doubt over a case, “O, 
order him to be hung, and see if any 
body will come forward to tell us we 
are wrong !”— thus playing with jus- 
tice. It has often been asked, by what 
right we take life at all— the life we 
cannot give? Ifthe nature and con- 
struction of man, as combined in so- 
ciety, seem on occasions to demand 
the sacrifice of a man’s life to keep it 
in order, we should at least treat the 
subject with the solemnity and consi- 
deration its importance claims ;— not 
order a man for execution one hour, 
and, on an after-thought, or at the re- 
quest of an individual, whether a Lapy 
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or gentleman, recall the order, affording 
the world examples of vacillation on a 
subject the most awful for man’s deli- 
beration — one that demands the most 
sacred attention from all on whom is 
imposed the painful task of voting on 
this question. The character of the 
British laws demands that less levity 
should be evinced in a. matter of life 
and death. Would it not be a good 
improvement of the present system, if 
a man placed under sentence of death 
were given to understand that another 
tribunal was open to him, in which, if 
he had anything to urge in stay of 
execution, his witnesses and counsel 
would be heard? The court of appeal, 
when established, would very usefully 
perform this duty; after which, if a 
reservation of the man’s fate were still 
thought advisable for the king and 
council, the last judge’s notes might 
be laid before them as a guide for their 
decision. I cannot imagine any more 
efficient measure for the authorities to 
adopt, for the satisfaction of the public 
in questions of life and death. No 
dissatisfaction could, under such a 
plan, ever occur, as to the proper 
objects for punishment, in inflicting 
the extreme penalty of the law. This 
measure is rendered less troublesome 
and more practicable by the recent 
amendment of the laws regarding the 
offences which are to be visited with 
the punishment of death. Whatever 
differences of opinion might still re- 
main as to what crimes should and 
what should not be deemed worthy of 
death, the world would, under my 
proposed alteration, have the assurance 
of the laws being fairly administered, 
and that every means were adopted 
for the prevention of errors. 

I know a case in which a man suf- 
fered from the mistake of a person 
writing a word, and which mistake 
was afterwards discovered. A gentle- 
man who had given his evidence 
against a prisoner on a capital charge, 
and who was subsequently sentenced 
to death, having reason (from an after- 
conversation with the attorneys for the 
prosecution and defence) to think his 
evidence had been misunderstood, felt 
anxious, after the culprit was ordered 
for execution, to say something in the 
way of explanation, and, by desire, 
committed to writing what he had to 
say—it being the only mode then open 
to him for correction of his evidence; 
but, probably, not being a good philo- 
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logist, he used a word in explanation 
of a certain point, and this was the 
pivot on which the man’s fate turned. 
The paper was not considered suffi- 
ciently explanatory to justify the au- 
thorities in reversing the order for 
execution, and the man was executed. 
The gentleman who wrote the paper, 
conceiving the document ought to have 
saved the man, expressed some surprise 
at the result, when he was told, if he 


had used another word instead of the, 


one he inserted (and which word, in a 
measure, may be considered synony- 
mous with the one used), the man 
would have been saved: it then oc- 
curred to the gentleman that the word 
wanted was precisely the one he had 
intended to write. After the occurrence 
of such cases, it surely will not be said 
by any good Christian that in a case of 
life and death the second hearing will 
be too troublesome. 

The council and secretary now affect 
to take every pains in coming to a 
right decision ; but what they do is of 
an occult nature, and unsatisfactory. 
How much better would be the busi- 
ness done in open court, reserving to 
themselves the prerogative of merely 
pardoning the culprit; having the com- 


fortable assurance of knowing, in every 
case of capital example, that the docu- 
mentary information was founded on 
data on which they could with confi- 
dence rely. It is now all left to chance, 
and what is called benevolence of indi- 


viduals. I ask, what has benevolence 
to do with these cases? Use all the 
benevolence you can command in 
making the penal laws ; spread your 
nets far and wide to catch the guilty, 
taking care to leave holes large enough 
for the innocent to escape through; 
after which, let the current of justice go 
on uninterruptedly— place no de- 
pendence or reliance on the exertions 
of individual feelings of humanity, 
which are as often exercised in a wrong 
as ina right cause. The course I have 
pointed out, if adopted, would at once 
sweep away all the applicants at the 
secretary’s office, on the question of 
life and death, and place all other 
cases of a criminal nature on a proper 
basis. 

Mr. Wakefield says, page 130, 
second edition : — 


“ Almost every Old Bailey session 
subjects the secretary of state to the 
pain of denying, absolutely or for a 
time, the prayer of some heart-broken 


~ 
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wretch, who, face to face with the judge, 
half choked with grief, and perhaps 
kneeling at his feet, pleads for the life 
of a father, a husband, or child. To un- 
dergo this pain, not less, probably, on 
the average, than once a month, must, 
one would think, injure the health so as 
to shorten the life of him who suffers 
the pain; yet the late secretary, who 
had suffered it for a great many years, 
was, at the end of his career, and in his 
legislative capacity, adverse to abolishing 
the punishment of death.” 

This consideration affords another 
strong argument in favour of the altera- 
tion proposed. The secretary of state 
being the last appeal—that is, after the 
order for execution from the council 
has been given, he is placed in a most 
agonising situation; so much so, that 
no man ought to be subject to the pain 
of undergoing it. There he stands, 
like Atropos, scissors in hand, ready to 
cut the thread on which the life of men 
hangs! If he consents to an interview 
with the relatives and friends of the 
malefactor, and “be made of penetra- 
ble stuff,” what can he do but enter 
into their feelings? And, should he 
refuse, it may be said the parties had 
new facts for his ear, and that it was 
not just to send them away unheard. 
Lord Lansdowne was so acutely alive 
to these distressing scenes, that not one 
occurred during the period he held the 
office which did not draw showers of 
tears from his sensitive nature. Sir 
Robert Peel’s longer practice or tougher 
fibre enabled him to go through this 
abrasion of the nerves with more tran- 
quillity, and apparent indifference. 
One case of application for pardon, in 
Sir Robert Peel’s time, is much dwelt 
on by Mr. Wakefield — viz., Montgo- 
mery’s, for passing forged notes. It 
forcibly shews how totally incompetent 
the secretary is to the duties assigned 
him, in judging of cases for pardon. 
Rumour, with his many tongues, had 
lodged false tales in the secretary’s 
office, about a forged check, &c., even 
before the man was tried for the charge 
on which he was committed. The 
judges charge the juries to banish all 
reports from their minds, and to give 
their verdicts according to the evidence 
only they shall hear in court. This is 
right; but is it not anomalous to see 
the power above the judges listening, 
in every case, to all the tales picked up 
and brought into his office by the clerks 
about his person. In almost all cases 
of robberies and embezzlements on 
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tradesmen, false reports are circulated 
as to the extent of their losses, in a 
hundred fold—frequently appealing to 
their creditors for a compromise or 
postponement of their demands: thus 
availing themselves of a trifling mis- 
fortune to get out of more heavy diffi- 
culties. Cases of this kind are known 
to every cosmopolite. I have known 
of many, and suffered in some in- 
stances of this nature. Others, again, 
magnify their losses merely to justify 
themselves in the prosecution. There 
is another feature in Montgomery’s 
case, which is so applicable to what I 
have mooted—viz., that all applications 
for staying the execution of death should 
be made openly before a court compe- 
tent to hear evidence on oath — that I 
cannot but allude to it. 
Mr. Wakefield says, page 108, 


«« The first step taken by his attorney, 

after his committal to Newgate, was to 
call on Mr. Freshfield, the attorney of 
the Bank of England, and to offer that, 
in case the Bank would forego the ca- 
pital charge, the prisoner should plead 
guilty to the minor offence, of having 
the notes in his possession, and furnish 
to the Bank the fullest information as to 
the persons from whom he had received 
the notes. . 2 . 
The proposal was favourably received by 
the Bank attorney, but with this qualifi- 
cation,— that as the government had 
lately taken offence at the proceedings of 
the Bank, in dispensing of life and death 
by such compromises with utterers of 
forged notes, it was necessary that he 
should be prosecuted on the capital 
charge ; but that, if the prisoner should 
put the Bank to no trouble in proving 
the charge, and should give all the in- 
formation in his power, the Bank would 
make every effort to save his life. Upon 
this assurance, the prisoner’s attorney, 
who considered it quite satisfactory, de- 
livered to the Bank attorney a statement 
in the hand-writing of the prisoner, which 
minutely described the means by which 
he had obtained the notes. It was of 
course determined that the prisoner 
should plead guilty.” 


As this case is stated at great length, 
at will be sufficient for my purpose to 
add, that, a short time after this under- 
standing, the city marshal was publicly 
reprimanded by the lord mayor, for 
having made a similar promise, which 
made the Bank solicitor anxious, if 
-possible, to retract the engagement he 
had entered into with the prisoner’s 
attorney. But it was too late, as the 
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confession in writing had been de- 
livered to him. The prisoner therefore 
pleaded “ guilty,” relying on the pre- 
vious promise, and the faith of the 
Bank’s agent. He was, however, or- 
dered for execution, when his friends 
caused affidavits to be laid before Mr. 
Peel, the then secretary of state, fully 
explaining the understanding with Mr. 
Freshfield prior to the trial. Mr. 
Wakefield concludes : 


‘“‘ Whether it were met by any counter- 
affidavit from Mr. Freshfield, none in- 
terested for the prisoner could ever 
learn, though Mr. Peel was vehemently 
urged to confront the two attorneys, and 
to ascertain the truth of the prisoner's 
statement. My own belief is, that 
Mr. Peel supposed the statement of 
the treaty with the Bank to be a pure 
invention: yet, if the secretary of state 
had been the presiding judge of an open 
court, nothing would have been more easy 
than to prove to his satisfaction every cir- 
cumstance of the treaty.” 


Now, the opinion of all persons 
with whom I have conversed, including 
Mr. Wakefield himself, on this subject, 
is, that Mr. Peel sent for Mr. Fresh- 
field, and, being angry at the arrange- 
ment made by him, instead of temper- 
ately inquiring whether such a bargain 
had or had not been made by him, 
probably said, on his entrance into the 
office: “ How dare you, sir, to take 
on yourself the power of dispensing 
with life and death ; by what authority 
do you act thus!” It may be imagined 
such a salutation would not render 
Mr. Freshfield, or any other gentle- 
man, very communicative on a subject 
calculated to call down further censure 
from an imperative secretary of state. 
It of course never came out what was 
Mr. Freshfield’s reply ; but I know it 
is the belief of several likely to know 
the truth, that he was addressed some- 
thing after the manner above described, 
and which was certainly not the mode 
of arriving at the truth,—at least, it 
would have a tendency to make the 
interrogated party very circumspect in 
his replies, bearing in mind, all the 
while, the recent public censure of the 
city marshal’s conduct on the same 
subject. Here, then, is a case of life 
and death, in which a dispute between 
the parties on the opposite sides of the 
question arises; and yet the supreme 
judge settles the point (or rather suffers 
it to remain where it was), with- 
out bringing them face to face. The 
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court I have proposed would have de- 
cided the question to the entire satis- 
faction of the world, and with one 
hundredth part of the trouble this 
affair occasioned to all the parties con- 
cerned in it, 

Extremes, it is said, meet. Sir 
Robert Peel piqued himself exces- 
sively on possessing great impartiality, 
combined with firmness, and in never 
allowing himself to be influenced by 
applications from titled men. Certain 
it is, that fewer pardons were granted in 
his time than in that ofany other secre- 
tary ; and it is the opinion of those con- 
versant in these affairs, that many cases 
of merited commiseration were passed 
over by him, from the high sense he 
appeared to have of not interfering with 
the course of justice; whilst other se- 
cretaries have been too easily sua- 
sible, and, being less obdurate, have 
granted pardons too frequently. The 
errors on both sides, then, tend to the 
same end, proving the office inefficient 
as a court of appeal. Another evil 
arising out of the exercise of this par- 
don power is, the monstrous acts of 
perjury it generates. The writer I 
ave before quoted says (alluding 
to capital punishments): “ In such 
cases, the mass of people in London 
appear to think tha. the crime of per- 
jury is less than refusing to commit 
perjury for the prevention of death.” 
But it is not only in cases of death 
perjuries are committed. In almost 
every case of guilt, affidavits are to be 
had, in any number, for the purpose of 
laying before the secretary. The pri- 
soners’ acquaintances are, like them- 
selves, disencumbered of their pure 
principles ; and, freed from any remorse- 
ful monitions of conscience, are ready 
to swear to any thing in favour of a 
prisoner, when they know it is to go 
into the secretary’s office, thinking if it 
does their friend no good it can do no 
harm. Their readiness to make false 
affidavits is promoted by the certainty 
they have of doing so with impunity, 
there being no instance known of the 
office into which they are sent ever 
having made any inquiry as to the 
truth or falsehood of the matter sworn 
to; and consequently no proceedings 
are ever instituted for the punishment 
of perjurers through this office, however 
gross and flagrant the perjury may be. 
A knowledge of this fact makes the 
magistrates refuse, in all cases, to take 
the affidavits of the parties, when they 
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know it is to rebut evidence already 
taken before a court, on oath, unless 
the affair is taken up by some of the 
city gentlemen, and inquiries made 
therein. On the other hand, the inno- 
cent have great trouble, and encounter 
many difficulties, in inducing a party 
to come forward who may be able to 
depose to facts necessary for the eluci- 
dation of his case. And even when 
they are persuaded to make the affida- 
vits, the magistrates’ refusal to take 
them operates most cruelly against 
the prisoner. Thus, the system on one 
side facilitates and promotes*the com- 
mission of one of the most heinous 
and mischievous of crimes, whilst on 
the other it throws every obstacle in 
the way of the innocent for the de- 
velopement oftruth. Should this state 
of things be endured any longer, when 
an open court would remove these 
causes of crime and injustice? In a 
court where man would be opposed to 
man, face to face, sworn and cross- 
examined in public, before a tribunal 
which would cause the false-swearer 
and suborner to be punished, there 
would be some probability of an ap- 
proximation to the truth. Even in the 
Court of Chancery, where the depo- 
nents are altogether of another charac- 
ter, more conflicting documentary evi- 
dence transpires than is observable in 
any of our other courts of law, where 
oral testimony is taken on oath in open 
court. It cannot, therefore, be a mat- 
ter of surprise that, amongst those who 
are familiar with every species of crime, 
men should readily be found to per- 
jure themselves, when they feel assured 
that no punishment will follow. Who 
shall say, that these facilities given to 
the commission of perjury may not 
have vitiated principles in many indi- 
viduals, and thus have rendered them 
more predisposed to the perpetration 
of other crimes. It is certain that it 
cannot have a moralising effect ; and is 
it creditable to any governing power to 
continue a system they know to be de- 
moralising, and which promotes crime? 

The practice of granting pardons at 
all is a very bad one, and should be 
discontinued, as soon as the amended 
state of our laws will admit of its being 
done without injury to innocent per- 
sons. It has been one of the most 
fatal errors connected with our system 
of jurisprudence ; their frequency, to- 
gether with commutations, have des- 
troyed, or rendered inoperative, all our 
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laws of punishment, as enforced fot 
example, and holding out a dread to 
deter others from the commission of 
crime. The thief’s constitution and 
character is of an extraordinary san- 
guine turn: he grasps at every shadow 
to allay his fears of punishment. If 
they had not this tact of affording 
themselves consolation by delusions of 
mind, how is it possible they could 
endure existence? not to mention their 
general cheerfulness and boisterous 
merriment, in the intervals between 
their acts of plunder. I have before 
spoken of the chances they calculate 
on in escaping punishment altogether ; 
but the custom of granting pardons 
in the way they have hitherto been 
done, either through influence, or for 
want of sufficient data to direct their 
judgment in each particular case, takes 
off the edge of the punishment, even 
when it is awarded by the judge. The 
prisoners may, every day after the ses- 
sions, be heard to hold conversations on 
this head. One will say,—*“ Well, I 
have got a friend, who will, I know, do 
something for me; I shan’t serve long, 
I know!” Even those who have no 
hopes of such assistance do not despair, 
placing their reliance on being able “ to 
gammon good behaviour ;” and, being 
lucky in pleasing the captain, doctor, 
or clergyman, who they all know have 
a privilege of recommendation for par- 
dons at the hulks; and, when there, 
these hopes do not fail them, seeing 
and hearing of so many every week 
being discharged before their time of 
servitude is expired. 

In the minutes of evidence taken 
before the select committee on second- 
ary punishments, pp. 76, 992, Colonel 
Sir J. T. Jones is asked, “Is there 
any mischief, as far as you are aware, 
arising from the practice of convicts 
being recommended for remission of 
sentence?” To this question a very 
indefinite answer is given. I am, how- 
ever, glad to see that the subject has 
been mooted ; and I hope some mem- 
ber will move for a return, at an early 
period, ofall the pardons and remis- 
sions granted within these last ten 
years. If the question had been asked 
me, I should have answered: Now, 
gentlemen, you have touched the very 
root of the evil, and I adjure you to 
recommend, in the strongest manner, in 
your report, that pardons be forthwith 
done away ; adding it as my thorough 
conviction, that through all the rami- 
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fications of crime, and the punishments 
annexed for each offence, pardons and 
mitigations have totally neutralised the 
effects of all that the legislature has 
ever enacted against crime. The sen- 
tence of transportation is a heavy one, 
and should not be passed inconside- 
rately. Instead of making inquiry re- 
garding the prisoners after sentence, I 
say, alter your plan, and be diligent in 
acquiring all that regards the prisoners 
before you award the sentences. Learn 
their history and previous character— 
and such a report might easily be ob- 
tained through proper officers to make 
inquiry, and a bench or committee 
to superintend and confirm the same, 
for the judge’s guidance. One half 
the severity would be efficient in re- 
pressing crime, and much diminution 
of expense would be effected, were it 
only exercised on a principle of certain 
execution. So unconscious of the 
effects which pardons have on the har- 
dened offender are the city gentlemen 
connected with Newgate, that when 
they are granted, there is no greater 
exhibition of their industry on prison 
points, than is shewn in their desire to 
persuade the pardoned, and the other 
prisoners, that it is a great boon, 
granted him, not for any proofs of his 
mnocence, but in consequence of par- 
ticular circumstances. This course is 
adopted only to avoid impugning the 
court before which the man was tried ; 
so unwilling are those to pardon who 
have done the wrong. If they could 
philosophise on the effect this is caleu- 
lated to produce on the minds of the 
prisoners in general, they would pur- 
sue a diametrically opposite course, 
and invariably make it out to their 
fellow-prisoners that innocence only 
brought the pardons, and that nothing 
else could ever avail a man under sen- 
tence. This would remove the last 
prop of the thief’s hope, and at once 
annihilate all future formation of chi- 
merical notions of escape from punish- 
ment. Abrogate the whole of the pre- 
sent system, especially that part which 
places so much of the business in 
the hands of a party of tradesmen— 
the corporation of the city; a bod 

among which there are but few philo- 
sophers, humanists, or metaphysicians : 
most of them are jobbers in goods and 
the funds, for base lucre, which petri- 
fies the soul. Whilst it is under their 
management, no man of judgment 
will hope for improvement. Should 
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there be a few gentlemen of good sense 
sprinkled among them, they are borne 
down, and their powers rendered inert, 
by the mercenary views of the others, 
who congregate together one day and 
hear evidence, which they forget the 
next, and which they never understood, 
having no knowledge of the mind of 
man beyond what relates to traffic, and 
thereby obtaining money. 

The parliamentary committee on 
secondary punishments have recom- 
mended some very important altera- 
tions, and it is to be lamented that 
this branch of the subject has not yet 
attracted their notice. The prison dis- 
cipline in America appears to have 
engaged much of their attention, and 
they recommend the adoption of a 
similar plan of solitary confinement 
here. I am decidedly impressed with 
an opinion, that partial solitary con- 
finement will, in this country, not only 
do much towards deterring men from 
crime, but something towards reforma- 
tion, which I believe has never yet, in 
the smallest degree, been accomplished. 
The convicts on going to rest ever talk 
of their pardons soon coming down, 
and fall to sleep offering each other 
bets regarding whieh of them will first 
obtain his liberty. 

It appears, from the testimony of 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., that per- 
fect as he describes the American 
prison discipline to be, yet “ there is 
a gradually increasing culprit popu- 
lation growing up in America, of which 
the legislation cannot rid the country. 
These men, who may almost be called 
the penitentiary population, run the 
round just as I have observed with 
respect to the bridewell at Edinburgh : 
the same men come and go, round and 
round again.” Well, then, nothing is 
accomplished in the way of reform, 
even under this lauded plan, which 
aims at the twofold object of efficient 
punishment and reformation, by en- 
forcing reflection. Their error, and 
consequent failure in producing the 
good they expected, I conceive arises 
from their having neglected to adopt 
any plan for the improvement of the 
prisoners when they have separated 
them. They work, it seems, every day 
for years in silence, without intermis- 
sion, except the time allowed for meals, 
which are always taken in solitude. 
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The Bible is the only book allowed 
them— no paper nor pens: and this is 
called giving them habits of industry. 
I should say nothing can be more cal- 
culated to ae them with every de- 
scription of work all the rest of their 
days. If you can beget habits of in- 
dustry, with a proportionate improve. 
ment of the mind, and an increased 
sense of the moral duties, which will 
bring right notions of meum and tuum, 
then habits of industry are of the ut- 
most importance to the prisoner; as 
through these habits only can he obtain 
his bread, when brought to that state 
of mind which makes him prefer ho- 
nesty to roguery. This can only be 
brought about by reflection, it is true ; 
but I am afraid the term reflection, as 
here.applied, is used in a very abstract 
sense. Ifitis meant the culprit should 
reflect on his having done wrong, I 
answer this he always does, under any 
punishment, however slight: he cannot 
but be aware of the cause which places 
him under coercion, and regret it. 
This kind of reflection only makes him 
more sorry for having been detected in 
his crime, than for having committed 
it. To reflect with advantage in soli- 
tude, there must be some materials 
stored in the mind; or books must be 
read to furnish these materials : if these 
be supplied, however unwilling a being 
may be to reflect, no mind will be Jong 
able to resist the temptation of mental 
employment, if in continual solitude. 
But if a mind, totally void of sources 
of reflection, be shut up in a cell for 
years, or even for months, what can be 
expected but that every day will stul- 
tify its powers, and at last render it 
callous and unimpressible ; or in the 
end imbecile, ae so weak as to be 
irresponsible for its own acts? The 
Americans do, it seems, in their soli- 
tary penitentiaries, teach those to read 
who cannot under twenty-five years 
of age; and then they leave them. 
This is a most important subject, and 
in order to aid in calling the attention 
of Government more particularly to it, 
when the report of the select committee 
shall come before the house, I will in 
my next add some further observations 
on this head ; until which paper, “ the 
practice of London thieves” must be 
deferred, for want of room. 
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Wet, my dear Anna, do I, your 
grandfather, remember the winter of 
17—, and well I may. The frost 
had completely sheeted every loch in 
the neighbourhood with strong ice ; and 
the 31st of December was the day on 
which a bonspiel was played by two 
adjoining parishes for*twenty stones of 
oatmeal, to be given to the poor, and be 
paid by the losing party. I was rather 
too young to take an active part, parti- 
cularly as the best players were selected 
on either side: I was present, how- 
ever, and catching the spirit of that 
best of games, resolved to make myself 
master of it with all possible despatch. 
Our party were defeated, but their 
good humour not interrupted; and 
after spending the evening together in 
a very agreeable manner, the greater 
part of them resolved to continue at 
the village inn, to “drink out the auld 
year and in the new,” according to 
their own avowal. My mind was 
bent on other matters. No sooner 
were all completely engaged, than I 
returned alone to the loch, and avail- 
ing myself of the clear moonlight, se- 
lected half-a-dozen curling-stones, and 
commenced a self-contested game with 
great spirit. Long I plied my task 
with unabated energy, growing more 
and more skilful as I played, till I 
longed for an opportunity of display- 
ing my abilities in combating the lately 
victorious party. Midnight had been 
past some hours, when I began to feel 
fatigued, and to think of returning 
home. I had not crossed more than a 
field or two, when it came into my 
head that I might as well avail myself 
of being early out, as it was then new 
year’s morning, and be First Foot at 
Muiredge, which was at that time 
occupied by my first of friends. To 
resolve and to execute were scarcely 
two things with me in those days ; and 
away I bounded across the crisp pasture- 
fields with light foot and lighter heart. 
When [I arrived, I carefully explored 
every door and window, lest some one 
might have anticipated me; but all 
was silent. Being sufficiently familiar 
with the whole place, I hastened to the 
barn-yard, procured a sheaf of wheat 
for a first-footing present, returned, 
and availing myself again of the local 
‘knowledge which my intimacy with 
the family had given me, with a hooked 
stick I “shot the bolt,” and gave my- 
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self admittance. I sought my way to 
the bed of the gudeman. Thrusting the 
door gently open —it never was barred 
—I slipped in, and in the same instant 
wished him a happy new year, and 
tossed into the bed above him the 
ample and well-omened wheat-sheaf. 
His hand was immediately held forth, 
and his cheerful voice answered my 
hail in that full, warm, heart-breathing 
tone peculiar to him, the very remem- 
brance of which causes my old heart 
even now to glow and swell within my 
bosom. The gudewife joined her 
welcome and her blessing, mixed with 
a kindly censure for my wandering 
and house-breaking propensities ; and 
concluded by hinting, that she believed 
none in the house were yet stirring. 
She knew my heart, and her own un- 
stained and single mind thought of no 
evil; nor in my case did she judge 
amiss. I turned my steps again to 
awake my beloved Mary; but made 
no great haste, and caused noise suf- 
ficient to let my approach be heard. 
Her door was slightly withheld, but 
soon gave way; and I found her up 
and hastily dressed. I enveloped her 
in a shepherd’s plaid, which I had 
hastily picked up in the passage, and 
pressed the new year’s salutation on 
the softest, sweetest, and most innocent 
cheek that ever blushed beneath the 
warm kiss of love. 

A light was speedily procured ; and 
rapidly did servant after servant ap. 
pear, each bearing some rough and 
therefore sousy offering, till the worthy 
couple were in no small hazard of 
being smothered beneath the abund- 
ance of their accumulating luck. The 
table, meanwhile, had been bountifully 
furnished by the ready hand of the 
kindly and active Mary, who had been 
for some time privileged to discharge 
the duties of gudewife. Each and all 
were pressed — nay, compelled—to 
partake, and that in no scanty mea- 
sure. Cakes expressly prepared for 
the occasion, and mountain-dew of 
superior flavour and strength, freely 
given and gratefully received, warmed 
the hearts and loosened the tongues of 
all, from the old tried servant to the 
wee herd-callant; while the good couple 
remained in bed, according to esta- 
blished custom, there to receive the 
offerings and hear the kind wishes of 
every visitant. 
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It was yet early. The day-sky had 
scarcely begun to whiten the far east, 
when I mentioned my intention of 
trying whether I might not have the 
luck to be First Foot in some other 
place. This was quite consistent with 
the spirit of the time, and consequently 
met with little opposition; especially 
as I expressed my purpose of soon re- 
turning to spend the day with them. 
The true cause of my departure was 
the fever of happiness with which my 
whole heart burned: I longed for the 
broad heath and the open canopy of 
heaven, that the transports of my bosom 
might have free and undiscovered vent. 
A tender look, a fond grasp of the 
hand, and the whispered promise of 
an early return to my Mary, was all 
that farther passed; till I was once 
more alone on the open moor, at one 
time gazing back on sweet Muiredge 
in silent depth of joy, at another leap- 
ing and racing along in a perfect 
delirium of rapture. 

My first impetuous burst of happi- 
ness had considerably abated, and I 
had reached the vicinity of other 
dwellings, when I saw a strange figure 
approaching me. I never was easily 
alarmed, but at that sight I felt an 
instinctive shuddering, and a wish to 
avoid a rencounter, for which I knew 
no reason. It was not, however, now 
possible, except by absolute flight; and 
my heart was at that moment too high 
to permit me to flee from any created 
existence. I therefore advanced stea- 
dily and determinedly ; keeping, mean- 
while, a sharp eye on the figure which 
had thus excited at once antipathy and 
somewhat of alarm. Scarcely can I 
say that my heart or my nerves felt 
in any manner relieved, when, upon 
a nearer survey, I recognised the per- 
son of Luckie N , the only one, 
perhaps, in all the world from whom I 
would have shrunk as from a fiend. 
Indeed her reputation was scarcely less 
black and diabolical than that of the 
arch-fiend himself. She inhabited a cot- 
tage attached to the farm of Muiredge, 
to which she had come many years be- 
fore with an infant daughter. Whether 
she were a widow or not, no one knew, 
and few cared to inquire. Without 
having any apparent means, she always 
paid her rent, and kept her daughter 
dressed in a style at least equal to 
that of any neighbouring farmer’s daugh- 
ter; while her own attire was always 
wild and squalid, scarcely better than 
that of beggary. When people spoke 
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of her, it was mostly in an under-tone> 
accompanied with shrugs and signi- 
ficant looks, as if fearing to be over- 
heard ; while bolder tongues told 
strange tales of her evil power and in- 
clination. No one loved her; yet none 
ventured to offend, or to deny her 
request. It was her constant endea- 
vour to push her daughter forward in 
all the parties of gaiety and amuse- 
ment which the country-side afforded ; 
and the dread of the mother’s power 
and malignancy procured the daughter 
admission, though it could not make 
her a favourite. It had chanced, that 
once or twice during the preceding 
autumn [ had met with Winifred N 
(such was her uncommon name), and 
pitying her neglected condition, had 
shewn her some attention: once I had 
even accompanied her home, rather 
than see a young woman depart alone, 
by night, across a dreary country. 
From that time old Luckie had spared 
no pains to allure me; and though I 
shunned her advances, she ceased not 
to persecute me with her disagreeable 
blandishments, which had but the ef- 
fect of exciting in my heart the more 
loathing abhorrence towards both her- 
self and her daughter. 

When I recognised her, I started, 
stood still, and gazed in silence, un- 
able either to pass on or give her the 
customary new year’s salutation. She 
fixed her keen coal-black eyes on me 
for an instant, knitting her thick lucken- 
brows, till they stood mingled; then, 
in a tone meant to be expressive of 
kindness, though croaking like a raven, 
addressed me thus: “So ye’re on 
your way to wish a happy new year 
to the auld woman, are ye? Weel, 
that’s very thoughtfu’; and I owe 
you mony thanks, nae doubt.” I an- 
swered not; my lips, indeed, moved, 
but my tongue refused its office. Again 
she read my face with her lustrous 
eyes; then glancing one look across 
the heath, in the direction in which I 
had come, “ Were ye coming to my 
bit cot, or no?” cried she, fiercely. I 
muttered a negative. ‘ Have ye been 
at Muiredge, then? and were ye First 
Fit there?” screamed she, stretching 
forth her claw-like hands as she spoke. 
“I was there,” replied I. “ The 
muckle deil speed ye’re errand! An’ 
for me! I may e’en gang back the gate 
I came; my pains are casten awa for 
little feck, I trow!” So saying, she 
dashed to the ground a small bundle of 
plants, which she had previously kept 
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concealed in her tattered apron. My 
eye followed it, and I could dimly see 
that it was a strange assortment of 
wild and noxious plants; amongst 
which were conspicuous the hemlock, 
rank nettles such as grow in church- 
yards, and the long stems of withered 
foxgloves, better known among coun- 
try people by the name of dead men’s 
fingers. ‘ An’ ye hae slighted my puir 
Winnie, silly thing!—an’ a’ for the 
sake o’ that strae-faced creature, Mary 
o’ Muiredge! Bide a wee, my canty 
chiel, till a’ comes to a’, an’ we'll 
maybe see wha has maist reason to 
craw crouse. An’ ye hae been First 
Fit at Muiredge? I trow I’m your 
First Fit ; an’ ye’ll nae forget wha ye 
met this morning, the langest day ye 
hae to live, or I’m sair mista’en!” I 
attempted to mitigate her rising rage, 
by asking what harm I had done. 
“ What harm ?” exclaimed she ; “ what 
harm, indeed! Yonder’s my puir 
lassie lying pining awa afore my cn. 
an’ a’ for you. Ye hae stown her 
heart an’ her happiness, an’ ca’ ye that 
nae harm? Ye hae fed her hopes wi’ 
love-blinks, an’ now ta’en away their 
sunshine an’ their life: ca’ ye that nae 
harm? Her days maun now be joy- 


less, an’ her nights ken nought o’ 


sleep; an’ ca’ ye that nae harm? An’ 
think ye auld Luckie will see a’ that 
without gieing you ye’re new year’s 
blessing? May I fry amang the red 
aizles o’ the brimstane pit, gin I dinna 
be about wi’ you an’ mair! Twa or 
three neibours may jeer at her; but ye 
shall be a world’s wonder to the frere 
an’ the fremit!” And with the ra- 
pidity of lightning she pulled off her 
shoe and stocking from her left foot, 
threw them over her left shoulder, 
knelt upon her bared left knee, and in 
a tone between a scream and a howl, 
poured forth a torrent of imprecations 
too horrible to be repeated; at the 
bare recollection of which my ears yet 
tingle, and my blood runs cold. Then 
starting up, she dashed against me her 
bundle of poisonous weeds, skimmed 
withershins around me, and hurried 
away, uttering, as she went, a wild 
yell of mingled curses, laughter, and 
derision. 

How long I remained upon the spot 
in a bewildered stupor 1 know not, 
nor how I reached home; but when I 
recovered some degree of self-posses- 
sion, I found myself surrounded by my 
mother, brother, and sisters, all deeply 
alarmed, and filled with wonder at my 
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altered looks and manner. To their 
inquiries I found myself equally un- 
able and unwilling to give other than 
vague unsatisfactory replies. In truth, 
I then began to perceive myself a 
changed man — changed in look, 
thought, feeling, action, and purpose. 
Yet still I could perceive the change, 
and could even confusedly reason 
upon my own strange transformation. 
My bosom was torn with a jarring 
anarchy of contending natures. When 
I thought of my Mary it was with 
abhorrence; detestation blackened in 
my heart, and curses mustered on my 
lips, yet they were repressed, while 
both the rise and the repression seemed 
to be effected without my will; only, 
that their rise was accompanied with 
a feeling of uneasiness and violence, 
while their departure produced a sen- 
sation of calmness and pleasure. The 
image of Winifred N rose equally 
unbidden ; and when it came, my whole 
frame felt feverish and restless; till it 
was with difficulty that I forbore has. 
tening away to visit her whom I for- 
merly never thought of without senti- 
ments of aversion. But old Luckie 
herself! — often her haggard form 
floated upon my mental eye; and ever 
when it came, I could not refrain from 
casting myself on my left knee, and 
laughing alond with convulsive energy. 
Her horrid imprecations also howled 
in my heart, rattled in my throat, and 
seemed to be stifled there, and beaten 
back by some guardian power, which 
had not quite forsaken its most miser- 
able charge. There were, indeed, in- 
tervals when these wild workings sunk 
into silence ; but still the whole of my 
existence had experienced a most woful 
transformation, the permanent effects 
of which were dislike to my plighted 
Mary, an unaccountable longing for 
the company of Winnie N , anda 
moody melancholy, which rendered me 
incapable of enduring mirth, or even 
the society of my fellow-creatures. 
Though no kind of occupation or 
amusement gave me any pleasure, yet 
I went about my ordinary business, 
for a time, quite as usual, only that I 
continued silent, and wearing a bewil- 
dered air, like one walking in a dream. 
And when my friends attempted to 
keep me in the house, I would break 
away with indignation, and _ betake 
myself to my employment. But these 
were only the beginnings of my sor- 
rows: ill luck began to dog my steps. 
Whatsoever I tried to do, either mis- 
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gave, or, by its success, occasioned 
more trouble and vexation than if it 
had misgiven. One day I had sad- 
died my favourite horse, with the in- 
tention of riding to a short distance 
upon some business; and no sooner 
had I laid my hand on his mane to 
mount him, than he snorted, reared, 
wrenched the bridle out of my grasp, 
sprung away, gallopped right against 
a barred fence, leaped it, and, alighting 
in a ditch on the other side, fairly 
broke his back. Another time, my 
brother got me enticed to accompany 
him on a fowling excursion, with the 
view of trying if my melancholy would 
yield to the attractions of a once fa- 
vourite amusement. How it chanced 
I know not; but while we were crossing 
an open stubble-field my gun went off; 
part of the shot passed through the 
breast of my brother’s coat, as it flew 
loose in the wind, and killed my faith- 
ful Carlo, The poor animal gave one 
long howl, and turning his dying looks 
on his bewildered master, seemed to 
regard me with pity. I threw away 
the murderous weapon, and fled to the 
hills like a hunted deer. 

From that time forward I regarded 
myself as under the malignant in- 
fluence of some fatal spell; and 
dreaded to be near any thing which 
I regarded, lest I should occasion its 
destruction: for there was still so 
much of my former self left, as to 
make me fully aware of my own hor- 
rible situation, and anxious to do no 
injury, since incapable of doing any 
good. During all this time I had 
never once visited Muiredge; but, as 
I afterwards learned, the tidings of 
my strange malady had reached my 
friends there, and awakened in more 
hearts than one deep commiseration, 
though none of them had visited me, 
having been told that at the mention 
of their place or name my paroxysms 
became more dreadfully violent. And 
could my tongue but utter what were 
my feelings upon such times, it were, 
indeed, a tale to congeal the blood 
with horror. I was conscious of the 
presence of two contending powers 
within my breast; I felt the strife be- 
tween good and evil, light and dark- 
ness, angels and fiends; knowing that 
I was the object for which they strove 
— that my everlasting weal or wo 
depended on which should gain the 
mastery; yet feeling the while such 
utter prostration of all active energy, 
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that I could not make even the slight- 
est effort to aid either party in the 
terribly-eventful conflict. My heart 
was plucked away and restored, my 
soul lost and won, a thousand times 
in a day. One only consolation was 
mine —every struggle terminated in 
the supremacy of my angelic guardian. 
Night—sleepless night—that was the 
very carnival time of agony and horror. 

At length, after a night of unutter- 
able torture, the dawn of a lovely 
spring-tide Sabbath appeared to have 
calmed my wild bosom. I suffered 
myself to be dressed, and led to church 
by the soft hands of my careful sisters. 
Strong shudderings passed over my 
whole frame as I cok the sacred path 
which winded among the memorials 
of the dead; when my foot touched 
the porch I shook like an aspen-leaf, 
and when I entered into the holy pile 
I started, and scarcely forbore scream- 
ing aloud at the sudden passing away 
of bodily pain and mental darkness, 
and the rushing entrance of fresh life, 
and love, and peace. The spell that 
had bound me was broken, my own 
nature was restored, and I felt and 
knew all that I had been, was, and 
dreaded that I might again become. 
Let us never arraign the ways of Pro- 
vidence. He who has never known 
sorrow, is incapable of knowing joy. 
The sudden change of blackest mid- 
night to brightest noon, would be 
faint to what I then experienced from 
agony to rapture. The sight of many 
fair and many venerable faces, all 
stilled into a holy Sabbath calmness 
and attention — the suppressed and 
regulated breathings, which feared to 
interrupt the words of admonition or 
of prayer—the fervent piety of our 
loved and venerated pastor — and, 
above all, the melodious voice of sa- 
cred om and hymn, sounding to me 
like the song of saints and angels over 
the returning wanderer, poured upon 
my soul a bliss too mighty for human 
utterance, and my whole lente thrilled 
and trembled with transport uncon- 
trollable. I bent me over the back of 
the seat, and gave free vent to the tears 
and prayers that gushed copiously 
from my liberated heart. I then 
clearly understood my dreary destiny, 
and formed resolutions how it should 
be met. When the service was over, 
and while the people were moving 
away with slow and reverent solem- 
nity, I succeeded in reaching my Mary. 

x 
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“ Pray for me, dear Mary,” whispered 
I, “if you regard my welfare here and 
hereafter. I met Luckie N on 
new year’s morning; her curse is on 
me: the powers of evil have obtained 
permission to torture me—lI trust but 
for a time. Oh, pray for my deliver- 
ance!” By the time I had uttered 
these whisperings, the progress of the 
moving congregation had borne me 
over the threshold of the church; and 
before I could reply, the dire spell 
had clutched my soul again in its 
dragon talons. I rushed headlong 
away, forgetful for a time of the 
blessed release which I had just en- 
joyed from that dire thraldom. Ever 
after that happy day, though my trials 
and agonies became more violent, my 
hopes of deliverance increased, for 
duly at morn and even were they en- 
tirely removed ; and oh! well I knew 
that at these precious moments my 
beloved Mary was breathing fervent 
supplications in my behalf, before the 
throne of Him who is mighty to save. 
Still, however, the influence of the evil 
eye was around me, and still was my 
presence of evil omen to every thing 
which I should have loved and aided. 
Pursuing, therefore, the resolution 
which I had formed when in church, 
I watched an opportunity to escape 
from my friends, and fled away like a 
Cain—a vagabond and a fugitive upon 
the earth. 

For three years was I a wanderer by 
sea and shore—three years of unutter- 
able misery; but never shall my tongue 
reveal what I endured: no, though it 
were the last effort of my parting 
breath, I might not pollute the blessed 
air by the hideous narration. At 
length, in the midst of a wild whirl 
of unparalleled torment, my anguish 
ceased abruptly with a thrilling pang, 
and I awoke as from a frightful dream. 
For some time I continued in terrible 
expectation of its immediate return ; 
but a day, and what I more dreaded, 
a night, passed untroubled away. Nor 
merely untroubled; my dreams were 
blessed with visions which can be 
equalled only by the joys of Paradise : 
bright eyes smiled, and sweet faces 
bent over me, singing songs of conso- 
lation and thanksgiving, so ravishingly 
melodious, that I longed to enjoy such 
sleep and such dreams for ever. Being 
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now assured of my complete deliver- 
ance, I hied me home as speedily as 
my wasted frame would permit ; and 
upon my arrival was informed, that 
Luckie N had died the very 
day and hour when I felt released 
from my unearthly sufferings. Wild 
tales were told about the horrors of 
her death-bed: as, how she expired 
amid storm and tempest, muttering 
curses with her gasping breath ; how 
shrieks and voices were heard all 
around her cottage, which quivered in 
the blast ; how, after she had been some 
time dead, and even laid out, she sat 
up in the bed, all sheeted and swathed 
as she was, glared on the trembling 
women with her ghastly eyes, and, 
howling out a long wild groan, began 
to speak, adjuring them to listen to her 
confession of some terrible secret: but 
just at that instant her words gurgled 
in her throat, as if strangled by some 
invisible hand, and she was dashed 
violently back upon the bed, where 
she remained dead and motionless. 
At the same time the storm subsided, 
and a sense of gladness pervaded every 
bosom, as if the earth and its inhabi- 
tants felt released from the presence of 
an unhallowed burden. 

I need scarcely say, that my return 
home, and restoration to health of body 
and sanity of mind, was hailed by my 
dear Mary with unfeigned delight. It 
was more. She was well aware that I 
had borne the burden meant for her— 
had dreed the weird that must have 
been her lot, had the maledictions of 
Luckie N fallen where they were 
originally intended. Our fates had 
been already blended in wo and suf- 
fering ; and with a gentle, gentle blush 
she consented that they should be once 
more united, and by a holy bond to 
share whatsoever of joy and happiness 
might yet be reserved for us in the 
course of benignant Providence. We 
were made one—one wholly— one 
entirely —one more intimately and in- 
divisibly than perhaps were ever a 
mortal pair since that first pair whose 
union began in Paradise. To taste of 
the same joys is a strong bond ; but 
to be plunged in the same gulf of 
misery is one inconceivably more 
strong. She was my guardian angel 
in all things; she ever went before, 
and led me on to virtue and felicity. 

M. 
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THE LATE SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH AND THE LAW MAGAZINE. 


“Save me from my friends” is a 
common prayer, the wisdom of which 
never struck us more forcibly than 
while reading an article in the last 
number of the Law Magazine,* en- 
titled “ Recollections of Sir James 
Mackintosh,” which, the editor assures 
us, are communicated to him by an 
old pupil and friend of the deceased. 
It commences thus : 


«The name of Mackintosh was, in my 
younger days, mentally identified with 
that of Parr, who was then his friend in 
the most enlarged sense of the word, and 
predicted his future celebrity. I have 
been present at many colloquial conflicts 
between the divine and the philosopher ; 
and always thought them in conversation 
‘ magis pares quam similes.’” 


Perhaps this is intended for a pun: 
but let that pass. 

The names of Parr and Mackintosh 
are, it seems, necessarily connected in 
the mind of this biographer; and, of 
course, we may feel somewhat curious 
to know why. There are but two 
anecdotes connected with Parr’s name 
in these reminiscences, and here is the 
first : 

“‘In a conversation, at which several 
persons were present, Mackintosh, who 
had strongly reprobated the conduct of 
Quigley, an Irish Catholic priest, who 
was convicted and executed, was several 
times interrupted by Parr’s saying, em- 
phatically, in the intervals endian, 
* He might have been worse.’ At length 
he called on the doctor to explain how 
Quigley could have been worse. This 
was exactly what Parr wanted. Accord- 
ingly, having laid down his pipe with 
deliberate composure, he replied, ‘1’ll 
tell you, Jemmy : Quigley was an Irish- 
man ; he might have been a Scotchman. 
He was a priest; he might have been a 
lawyer. He was a traitor; he might have 
been an apostate.’ The doctor then exult- 
ingly resumed his pipe, amidst a roar of 
applause at this unexpected sally.” 


We have often heard this story be- 
fore, but we never could see where the 
wit lay; it always appeared to us to 
be sheer impertinence, and nothing 
else. The fact is, that Parr was one 
of the most witless old brutes that 


ever cackled; he thought that he could 
imitate Johnson, by adopting his 
coarseness, and succeeded admirably, 
so far as the brutality went ; but in all 
other respects he had only “the con- 
tortions of the sibyl, without the in- 
spiration.” Without, however, enter- 
ing into the taste or good manners of 
the thing, we have it here, as Parr’s 
recorded opinion, that Mackintosh 
was an “apostate Scotch lawyer.” 

In the second reminiscence, we have 
it as Parr’s further opinion that Mack- 
intosh was something else; and that 
the word lawyer might be changed 
with truth for a much shorter word. 


«* Parr did not confine himself to re- 
partee ; and a piece of scandal, originally 
circulated by him, long cast a shade over 
Sir James Mackintosh’s character, and 
has never yet been publicly cleared up. 
To put all future insinuations to rest, we 
will briefly relate the incident to which 
we allude: Amongst the victims of the 
political prosecutions instituted by the 
English government during the first years 
of the French revolution, was one whose 
case excited particular commiseration at 
the time, and a subscription was raised 
for his daughter by the leading members 
of the liberal party. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had collected 201. for this purpose, 
which Mr. Perry, who acted as treasurer, 
requested him to keep, it not being wanted 
immediately, and the sum was carried to 
his account in Mr. Perry’s books. On his 
accepting the recordership [of Bombay], 
Mr. Perry wrote for the money. Three 
weeks having elapsed without his hear- 
ing about it from Sir James, he wrote a 
second time, and in rather peremptory 
terms. Immediately on the receipt of 
the second letter the money was paid, 
and the inattention accounted for by the 
hurry and bustle of an approaching de- 
parture for India. Parr, however, availed 
himself of the circumstance to insinuate 
that his quondam friend wished to pocket 
the money ; and this calumny was seri- 
ously revived, about eight or ten years 
ago, by the John Bull newspaper. On 
this occasion a meeting of Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh’s most eminent professional friends 
took place, to consider the expediency of 
a prosecution. Lord Brougham, Sir N. 
C. Tyndal, Sir James Scarlett, and Sir 
Thomas Denman, were present, when all 
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the circumstances of the transaction were 
detailed, and Mr. Perry’s book produced ; 
but, principally by Sir James Scarlett’s 
advice, it was resolved to permit the 
matter todrop. It is almost unnecessary 
to add, that none of Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
acquaintances ever entertained the slight- 
est doubt of the groundlessness and ab- 
surdity of the accusation. If, situated as 
he then was, he was seeking to evade the 
payment of a paltry debt so evidenced, 
he must have been not simply dishonest, 
but mad.” 


This is not exactly the way in which 
we heard the story. The person in 
whose behalf the subscription was 
raised was Joseph Gerald, Parr’s ‘ill- 
fated and highly-gifted pupil,” as the 
writer of the paper we are noticing 
styles him (p. 165); who was transport- 
ed, about forty years ago, by sentence 
of the Court of Session, for treason. 
We shall not go over his case. It was 
necessary, or, at least, thought neces- 
sary, by the government of the time, to 
be very strict against any thing that 
could be construed into Jacobinism ; 
and the Scotch courts, in following out 
the spirit of the ministry of the day, did 
not shew themselves less on the alert 
than usual. Now, in the present times 
of comparative peace, and when we 
have had the advantage of seeing what 
is the practical effect of triumphant 
Jacobinism ; when, in short, we know 
what Gerald—or wiser men than Ge- 
rald—could not have known in 1794, 
that massacre and anarchy, and its 
consequence, despotism, may lurk under 
the fairest pretences of philanthropy 
and free government, the doctrines 
which procured for him the punish- 
ment of transportation might pass by 
unheeded. But in those days the case 
was widely different, and the courts of 
law might feel themselves justified in 
inflicting punishments then, which 
would naturally appear excessive now. 
To the friends of Gerald’s politics, 
and still more to the friends of Gerald 
himself, his case appeared particularly 
severe; and they were determined to 
mitigate it as much as possible. After 
some unsuccessful attempts to mollify 
the government (see the the first vol. 
of Johnson’s Life of Parr, where the 
doctor’s correspondence withWindham 
is given), a subscription was entered 
into, not, as we believe, for Gerald’s 
daughter, but for Gerald himself, of 
which Mackintosh was made treasurer. 
The money collected was sent—or, at 
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least, part of it—to Gerald, in New 
South Wales; and in due course of time 
a letter came back from him, thanking 
all his friends for their kind contribu- 
tions, but lamenting that he did not see 
in the list the name of his oldest friend 
Doctor Parr. We forgot to whom we 
heard the letter was addressed. It 
came to the doctor’s ears, and he was 
very angry. He said, that out of his 
very small income he had contributed 
20/., which was surely as much as 
could be expected; and began to 
make a great noise about the unreasona- 
bleness of Gerald. The result was, that 
on investigation it was proved that Dr. 
Parr’s 20/. had not been sent; and it 
was suspected that a similar mistake 
had been committed in other cases. 
Perry of the Morning Chronicle bu- 
sied himself very much in the matter, 
threatened exposure, &c. &c., and the 
thing was hushed up; but Parr and 
Mackintosh were not friends for more 
than twenty years afterwards, and Perry 
went to his grave in the full conviction 
that Mackintosh had not acted honestly 
in the transaction. 

Such is the version of the story 
which has always come to our ears. 
It was furnished to the John Bull, 
we believe, from Edinburgh—at least 
we heard so at the time—and it was 
traced to Jeffrey, the present lord 
advocate, who, entre deux vins, had 
blabbed the story (never before much 
circulated in any society, except a 
small coterie of Whigs, and then al- 
most forgotten) to some Tory boon- 
companion, who circulated it in the 
great mart of Edinburgh scandal, the 
Outer House of Parliament, among 
that knot of briefless barristers who, on 
account of their not having any better 
employment than lounging about the 
hall, and hanging round the stove, were 
nicknamed the Stove School. John 
Bull published it with little ceremony, 
and we do not doubt that the leading 
Whigs of the day were consulted as to 
the propriety of prosecuting the Tory 
paper, which at that very time was per- 
secuted with the utmost fury by Henry 
Grey Bennett, Sir John Wrottesley, 
Alderman Waithman, Mr. Denman, 
and other liberty-loving Whigs of high 
class; but we must be permitted to 
doubt that Sir James Scarlett was the 
individual by whom a prosecution for 
libel was checked. To be sure, he had 
not at that time imbibed that vehement 
hatred of the press which has charac- 
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terised him ever since the unfortunate 
hour when the announcement of his 
death in the north of England drew 
forth those biographical sketches from 
the pens ofall the newspapers which 
were so little flattering to his amour 
propre —and which he never has for- 
gotten nor forgiven. 

Be the transaction as it may, the 
editor of the Law Mugazine has shewn 
himself a judicious friend, in the man- 
ner in which he has attempted “ to 
put all insinuations to rest.”” Who can 
believe that the sum of 20/. was not, 
under such circumstances, wanted im- 
mediately, or who does not know that 
charitable subscriptions are always ac- 
counted for at once? Why should Mr. 
Perry have requested Sir James to 
keep 20/. in his hands? or why should 
the business have been suffered to 
rest for eight or nine years — and 
then be forgotten, on application, for 
the space of three weeks? A poor 
advocate our author would make. It 
would be extremely easy to shake, 
by a cross-examination, such testimony 
as that which we have extracted. If 
he were at the Old Bailey, be could 
not stand five minutes before Phil- 
lips or Adolphus, with a story so ill 
concocted. 

Now our opinion is, that Mackintosh 
never had any fraudulent intention 
respecting the money, but that he was 
tempted to make use of a portion of 
it, under the pressure of some in- 
stant demand, with the fixed deter- 
mination of replacing it when neces- 
sary. The demand came upon him 
at a time when he was not prepared 
for it (long, we should think, before 
his appointment to the recordership 
of Bombay), and thence arose the 
scandal. Parr, Perry, &c., stung by 
the ratting of their associate, made the 
most ofit. We have heard a friend of 
Mackintosh’s—one whose name, if we 
were to publish it,* would be recog- 
nised as that of one of the greatest 
men who ever lived—characterise it 
as an unfortunate spot on the fame of 
a man who never had dishonourable 
intentions, and deplore the precipitate 
harshness of the Whigs in exposing 
the venial fraud. He who made this 
remark was a Tory, and he made it in 
reference to the allusion to the circum- 
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stance in the John Bull. Mackintosh 
himself could not endure any allusion 
to the affair, of which we could offer 
some queer proofs; but it would take 
us away too far from our Law Magazine. 
Such is the second pleasant reminis- 
cence, which links together the names 
of Parr and Mackintosh. In the first, 
the doctor holds up his friend as an 
apostate ; in the second, he endeavours 
to convict him of being a thief. 

On looking more carefully at the 
article, we find a third reminiscence 
also, which is almost as flattering to 
the memory of the deceased as the 
first two. 


“Sir James’s first wife (query, was 
she his first?) was then living. She was 
the sister of Peter and Daniel Stuart, 
the respective proprietors of the Oracle 
and Morning Post, the former a Pittite, 
the latter a Foxite paper. Mackintosh, 
as Parr told me, wrote leading articles for 
each of those journals, suited to their 
respective politics. * * * * Before, 
and for many years after the publication 
of his Vindicie Gallica, his practice as a 
barrister being inconsiderable, his chief 
reliance, for the support of himself and 
his family, was on his literary exertions, 
which were almost exclusively confined 
to the reviews and the two before-men- 
tioned newspapers. He then resided in 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, in a house 
afterwards occupied by Mr. Horace 
Twiss.”t 

Parr, we believe, was right. The 
Oracle was a paper which vehemently 
advocated the principles of Mr. Pitt, 
and Mackintosh wrote for it; the 
Morning Post — not then, as now, the 
“ glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,” the truest of Tories and the 
most consummate of Conservatives, but 
the not only Foxite but absolutely 
Jacobin Morning Post—that of which 
Frere or Canning sung in the Anti- 
Jacobin, as being conspicuous among 


“* Sedition’s morning host— 
The Morning Chronicle and Morning 
Post :” 


even that Morning Post was supplied 
with “leaders” by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. This is, indeed, an honourable 
reminiscence! What would be said of 
any literary man now, of the slightest 
reputation, who could be a contributor 
at once to the political department of 


* We may now (Sept. 24), alas! publish it—it was Sir Walter Scott. 
+ And now occupied by a far better fellow than either—namely, James Wilson, 
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the Times and the Standard; or of 
these very papers conjoined in the 
Anti-Jacobin verse, the Morning Chro- 
nicle and Morning Post, as they are 
at present conducted ? Would he not 
be called a most unprincipled hireling ? 
The newspaper press is certainly im- 
proved in this respect, by the loss of 
such men as Sir James, strange as it 
may sound to say so. 

So far for Parr: the reminiscences 
of the author himself are scarcely more 
flattering. He represents his hero, on 
his most famous appearance at the 
bar, in the case of Peltier, as being a 
bad advocate. 


“Of that stupendous event, the first 
French revolution, [which had nothing 
to do with the case, | Mackintosh drew a 
masterly picture, in which Napoleon was 
the leading figure. Nevertheless, al- 
though it was allowed by all to be a 
brilliant display of historical knowledge 
and philosophical acumen [!!], it was 
thought by many, and among others by 
Peltier himself, to be injudicious as a 
defence.” 


The editor clenches this in a note: 


“« The orator thought fit to pass seve- 
ral high encomiums on the talents of the 
first consul; and Peltier complained 
every where, in his broken English, that 
the fellow, as he called Mackintosh, had 
sacrificed him to shew off in praise of 
Napoleon. The fee on this occasion was 
five guineas,” 


Noble remuneration! but quite 
enough for destroying a man’s case— 
as, we agree with the Law Magazine, 
Mackintosh undoubtedly did. 

Of his lectures, his recordership, 
&c., we have but few anecdotes ; and 
yet some curious ones might be told. 
His kind reminiscent takes care, how- 
ever, to inform us, that he was no 
great use in the House of Commons :— 


«« He was not what is called ‘a ready- 
money man,’ like Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Brougham, Canning, and Plunkett.” 


That, as a scholar, he was not to be 
ranked with Porson, Parr, or Burney 
(or any scholar at all); that— 


‘In English law, Sir James was not 
very profoundly versed ; nor did he in 
Westminster Hall acquire the reputation 
of a skilful advocate.” 


Of which we have this pleasant cor- 
roboration in the note: 


** The following story is told in illus- 
tration of his inefficiency as an advocate. 
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Whilst he was once addressing a jury, 
Henry Blackstone, the brother of the 
judge, was engaged in taking notes of 
the speech for the senior counsel who 
was to reply, till at length, wearied out 
by the irrelevancy of the oration, he 
wrote down: ‘ Here Mr. Mackintosh 
alked so much nonsense, that it was 
quite useless, and indeed impossible, 
to follow him.’” 


That, as a writer, he did nothing worth 
talking about : 


** As a writer, the fame of Mackintosh 
would have stood higher [no doubt] if he 
had devoted his splendid talents to the 
completion of some great work, instead of 
displaying them chiefly in the periodical 
journals ; for which, however, his pro- 
fessional, judicial, and senatorial occu- 
pations, successively furnished a valid 
excuse. The extent of his high intel- 
lectual faculties could not have been 
guessed from his physiognomy, as is 
strikingly-the case in that of Godwin, 
so admirably pourtrayed by the pencil 
of Northcote. But, what is rarely the 
case with authors, his conversation (like 
that of Johnson) enhanced, instead of 
diminishing the reputation he had ac- 
quired by his writings.” 


Coupling this with the pithy remark 
of Henry Blackstone, above quoted, 
that Mr. Mackintosh spoke so much 
nonsense that it was useless to copy 
what he said, this is a very equivocal 
compliment to his writing; and, if we 
may believe his favourable biographer, 
his conversational talent must have 
been a most especial bore. 


‘* His memory was a storehouse, in 
which the choicest products of the human 
intellect in every age and country were 
carefully preserved, so as to be always 
ready for immediate use. No one excelled 
him in skilfully embodying and amplifying 
what he had thus acquired. In that respect 
he is, perhaps, more remarkable than for 
originality of thought or fertility of inven- 
tion.” 


Couid a proser be more happily de- 
scribed ? 

This favourable reminiscent, who, as 
we have seen, acknowledges that Mack- 
intosh was only mighty in magazine and 
redoubtable in review, and of no parti- 
cular principle in newspaper, selects, as 
his magnum opus, a book which is, un- 
fortunately, not yet written, the new 
History of England —a sort of sample 
of which, published by our friend 
Dionysius Lardner, is all that is extant 
to shew how Sir James would have 
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treated his subject. We confess, that 
of this sample we remember nothing, 
except that its absurdity of style was 
most amusingly quizzed in the Exa- 
miner. The actual specimen of Sir 
James’s style given in the Law Maga- 
zine, although described as the finest 
“ specimen ‘of chaste and simple elo- 
quence,” seems to us very poor stuff 
indeed. We shall take it as it is 
quoted : 


“Ofall men nearly perfect, Sir Thomas 
More had, perhaps, the clearest marks of 
individual character. His peculiarities, 
though distinguishing him from all 
others [of what kind are peculiarities 
which do not distinguish from other 
individuals ?], were yet withheld from 
growing into moral faults. It is not 
enough to say of him, that he was un- 
affected, that he was natural, that he was 
simple ; so the larger part of truly great 
men have been. But there is something 
homespun in More, which is common to 
him with scarcely any other, and which 
gives to all his faculties and qualities 
the appearance of being the native 
growth of the soil. The homeliness of 
his pleasantry purifies it from show. 
He walks on the scaffold, clad only in 
his household goodness. The unrefined 
benignity with which he ruled his patri- 
archal dwelling at Chelsea, enabled him 
to look on the axe without being dis- 
turbed by feeling hatred for the tyrant. 
This quality bound together his genius 
and learning, his eloquenc e and | fame, 
with his homely and daily duties, be- 
stowing a genuineness on all his good 
qualities, [what good qualities are not 
genuine ?] a dignity on the most ordi- 
nary offices of life, and an accessible 
familiarity on the virtues of a hero and 
a martyr, which silences every suspi- 
cion that his excellencies were mag- 
nified.” &c. &c. Ke. 


We shall not enter into any contro- 
versy as to the character of Sir Thomas 
More. But what shall we say of this 
chaste and simple style? Here we 
have “ peculiarities existing though they 
distinguish ;” things ‘ home- -spun ; 
pleasantries “ home ly ;”’ goodness 
* household ;” duties “ homely;” “ ge- 
nuineness of good qualities.” It is but 
a cuckoo-cry of the one set of ideas or 
no ideas repeated over and over in a 
style which would have disgraced the 
Oracle, in the days of Peter Stuart. 


The remainder of the passage is just 
as nerveless, thoughtless, and absurd. 
Of course, the reminiscency man, after 
having satiated himself by exhibiting 
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poor Mackintosh in the worst light as 
a writer, praises this jejune trash as 
something fine. No wonder that Ma- 
dame de Stael, as we are carefully 
told by his friend here (p. 171), 
thought that the author of such rubbish 
“ wanted genius.” If she judged by 
his writings, her opinion cannot be 
controverted ; but if, as is probable, 
she formed her judgment from his 
conversation, it strongly confirms the 
assertion of his reminiscent, that it 
lacked “ originality of thought, or fer- 
tility of invention,” or, as we have 
ventured to describe it, that it was ex- 
tremely prosy. 

The editor helps his contributor in 
giving a final touch to Sir James. <Ac- 
cording to him: 


“ Never, perhaps, was man less fitted 
for the bustling scenes of political life, 
of which a singular evidence was given 
on the introduction of his last bill for 
the amendment of the criminal law. An 
alteration having been proposed and as- 
sented to, Sir J. Mackintosh took up a 
pen to make it, but, like Addison on a 
somewhat similar occasion, [Oh! oh! oh!} 
found himself quite unable to proceed, 
and was giving up the task in despair, 
when Mr. Spring Rice took the pen from 
his hand and scribbled off what was 
necessary.” 


To be inferior to Mr. Spring Rice in 
any thing is, we suppose, so near to 
the ne plus ultra of human degradation, 
that we may stop our extracts here. 

On thewhole, Sir James Mackintosh, 
as exhibited by his friend who writes 
the recollections for the Law Maga- 
zine, was, according to the person with 
whom his memory in the eyes of the 
author is most intimately connected— 
Dr. Parr,—a convicted apostate—a sus- 
pected swindler—an avowed writer for 
hire on the most opposite sides of the 
most inveterately opposed political 
questions —~a literary hack —a clumsy 
or faithless advocate—a wordy prater 
in Parliament, of no real use in debate 
—amiddling scholar—a paltry lawyer 
—a nonsensical pleader—a_ petty 
writer— a prosy talker,-—and, finally, 
so stupid in the shabby details of legis- 
lating in the shabby amendments of 
that criminal law, about which he had 
been spouting or scribbling all his 
life, as to be unable to write some 
shabby alterations, which were never- 
theless achieved by the shabby talents of 
Spring Rice! Save us from our friends! 

Our readers will perceive that we 

















































































































have cautiously abstained, throughout, 
from saying any thing from ourselves 





Dreams of Youth. 


about Sir James Mackintosh. Wehave _ pupil and friend.” 


merely followed the Law Magazine. 
We have many things to tell of Sir 
James, but certainly nothing which 













DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


Ir is not for friends I am leaving, 
Nor is it for luxury flown ; 

’Tis not for my home I am grieving, 
Since that is a desolate one : 

The wind and the wave of the ocean 
Shall find me a harbour more fair, 

And treacherous hope be a potion 
To lull every thought of despair. 


A welcome some new friend may give me 
As cordial as here I can find ; 

E’en cruelty cannot deprive me 
Of thoughts ever near to my mind : 

At evening, when slumber comes o’er me, 
When lapp’d on the breast of the deep, 

The forms of the dead rise before me, 
And people the visions of sleep : 


The grave will surrender its treasures, 

The present the past will unfold ; 
Again I participate pleasures, 

Though fancied, as bright as of old ; 
Again I am caught to the bosom,— 

I feel the warm lip on my brow ; 
Again is revived every blossom 

That flourish’d and wither’d but now ! 


The hand of a father I’m pressing,— 
How thrilleth a mother’s fond kiss !— 

My sisters are round me caressing,— 
O, mockery cannot be this! 

The days of my childhood are beaming 
With tints that renew every joy, 

The mind of my manhood is teeming 
With the gay happy thoughts of a boy. 


But daylight must break on my slumber, 
My dream too must vanish at morn ; 
Ah, slowly those hours I number, 
Till sleep shall, in mercy, return, 
With power to cheat even sorrow, 
To summon thoughts beauteous as brief; 
From the book of the past I may borrow 
One holy and comforting leaf. 


The dolphin’s asleep on the billow, 
The sea-bird hath flown to its nest, 
The mariner bends to his pillow, 
The blue boundless wave is at rest; 
The shadows in quiet are stealing 
To bury the far western light ; 
Now man to his Maker is kneeling,— 
O, welcome the dream of to-night! 


will display him in such an unkindly 
light as the paper written by “an old 


t is highly probable that we may 
hereafter weave into a paper some re- 
miniscences of our own. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 


‘*There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon,” 


—as the poet of Peter Bell says; and we may add, there’s something in an easy 
chair—for in one, as our readers will observe by casting their eyes on the 
opposite picture, sits that poet aforesaid, namely William Wordsworth himself, 
in propria persona. 

No man of his generation has been so much praised and abused. He 
truly prophesied, in his preface to Lyrical Ballads, that these poems would be 
enthusiastically admired, or consigned to the uttermost contempt. Not long 
after their publication, the cackling brood of the Edinburgh reviewers came 
into existence, and they were determined to crow down Wordsworth. Some 
local Westmoreland spite actuated Brougham ; and Jeffery was from the begin- 
ning, as he will be to the end, a mean and petty creature. Accordingly, 
the Lyrical Ballads, and all that ever fell from Wordsworth’s muse, were de- 
cried as the most unmeaning nonsense that ever emanated from the brain of a 
driveller ; and though they fought their way gallantly up in the world, in the 
teeth of this adverse criticism, and much more founded upon it (for of hack critics 
it is true, as of dogs, that the filth of one acts as an incentive to the filth of another), 
yet, to the very last of Jeffery’s career, Wordsworth was set down as an ass, great 
as that belaboured by Peter Bell. A criticism even on the Excursion, the greatest 
didactic poem in our language, commenced with “This will never do.” 

He may now despise the Edinburgh reviewers, and all that to them apper- 
tains ; but they had their effect in their day. Even Lord Byron, when attacking 
the crew in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, fell into their slang; and 
the strictures which he poured forth so unsparingly on Wordsworth — simple 
Wordsworth—were taken from the Edinburgh Review. It will be seen, by the 
edition of his works now editing for Murray, that his lordship repented after- 
wards of his injustice, and described his sarcasms as unfair and illiberal. 
Without this testimony, we might have inferred the fact from the circumstance 
of his having imitated the great Laker in some half dozen of his poems, and 
transferred some of the most striking passages of him whom, in Don Juan, 
he stigmatised as “ mad beyond all hope,” into the most celebrated of his own 
productions. 

The reaction which took place in Lord Byron’s mind, has taken place in the 
mind of the reading populace in general, and people are now good enough to 
admit that the author of the Sonnets to Liberty, Laodamia, Dion, the Song in 
Brougham Castle, the Old Cumberland Beggar, the ‘‘ Sweet Highland Girl,” 
Yarrow Unvisited, the White Doe of Rylstone, and fifty other things, any of which 
would immortalise an ordinary writer, is something of a poet, to be named in the 
days which have produced an Alaric Watts or a Robert Montgomery. His fame 
will increase, and the more steadily the more such productions as the Idiot Boy, 
and Alice Fell, and all the rest of that tribe of compositions, are forgotten. 

This he will not believe. Talk to Wordsworth of the Idiot Boy, at which all 
mankind have laughed, and he will tell you, with a most solemn intonation of 
voice, and great magniloquence of style, that Charles Fox was most particularly 
struck with admiration of that very poem, and caution you against committing 
the rash act of censuring a production written by such a poet as Wordsworth, 
and panegyrised by such a critic as Fox. The various other pieces of nonsense 
which he has published are furnished with sponsors equally famous; and as 
parents are generally strenuous in defence or patronage of their rickety children, 
so does the eregyn of our poet shine most conspicuously in favour of those com- 
positions which, to eyes not parental, appear the most deformed and unsightly. 
Any man of common sense in half an hou would, by blotting a couple of dozen 
pages from Wordsworth’s works, render them secure from criticism; but these 
very couple of dozen are the pages which he would most strenuously insist on 
retaining, stunning you with oratory to prove them the most superb things ever 
composed. 

For the rest, he is a good sturdy Tory, a most exemplary man in all the 
relations of life, and a stamp-master void of reproach. 
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“¢ MY CONTEMPORARIES.” 


rROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


(Continued from p- 230.) 


MR. JUSTICE GROSE. 


Tue death of Mr. Justice Willes, 
which took place in January 1787, 
left a vacancy in the Court of King’s 
Bench, which was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Justice Grose to succeed 
him. He took his seat on the bench 
in the following month. He had been 
in the first practice in the Court of 
Common Pleas: was a king’s sergeant, 
and brought with him a high character 
and great promise. He, however, fell 
far short of what the King’s Bench bar 
were led to expect from him, and, as a 
lawyer, he lost in credit what he gained 
in rank. He was a man of moderate 
talents, and of information far from 
extensive ; but of what he did possess, 
he made an unassuming use. Of his 
defects little could be discovered, as he 
rarely differed from the rest of the court, 
and when he did, did not command 
much weight; nor, in the cases in which 
he stood alone, were his opinions con- 
firmed by subsequent decisions.* 

Mr. Justice Grose was mean in per- 
son, his features hard, and his counte- 
nance of a sour cast; yet there could 
not be found a man of better feelings, 
or of a kinder heart. His complexion 
was extremely sallow; and at the back 
of his seat on the bench, in the old 
Court of King’s Bench, in the tapes- 
try in which the royal arms was woven, 
was a yellow lion, one of the sup- 
porters. Erskine, whose mind was 
always alive to any thing whimsical, 
discovered, or affected to discover, a 
striking likeness between the coun- 
tenances of the judge and of the yel- 
low lion. At the commencement of 
Michaelmas term, he used to dilate on 
the healthfulness of the retirement of 
the long vacation, by pointing out the 
unchanged complexion of Judge Grose 
and the yellow lion since the end of 
Trinity term. 

That there was some justice in the 
ludicrous comparison, and that it came 
to the ears of the learned judge, who 
received it with his usual good nature, 
leaves some room for conjecture from 


* Those only which I recollect are Paisley v. Freeman, 3 Term Rep. 54, and 
the King v. Hodunett, 7 Term Rep. 96. The first of these cases, decided against his 
opinion, was a new and important one, and is now established law. 


the following anecdote:— While I 
was on the home-circuit, Mr. Justice 
Grose went as one of the judges, and 
sat on the crown side at Guildford. 
The court was held in the town-hall, 
at the top of which, and at the back 
of the seat for the judge, the king’s 
arms were emblazoned in the same 
appropriate colours as those in the old 
Court of King’s Bench, and the tapes- 
try exhibited a lion of the same colour. 
Vaillant, then a member of the circuit, 
having no other employment, amused 
himself with taking a sketch of the 
arms in the tapestry at the judge’s back. 
From the frequent direction of his eyes 
towards the yellow lion, the learned 
judge conceived that he was the ob- 
ject of Vaillant’s pencil: “ Mr. Vail- 
lant,” said he, “when you wish to 
caricature me, don’t do it so publicly.” 
Though the legal attainments of 
Mr. Justice Grose were not rated as 
entitling him to a high rank as a lawyer, 
he possessed a description of informa- 
tion highly contributory to the better 
administration of justice,—a_ perfect 
and accurate acquaintance with the 
practice of the court. To excel in that 
useful part of professional knowledge 
requires no great compass of mind or 
extent of legal learning. It was, for 
that reason, not the less suited to the 
taste or talents of the learned judge. 
It is in the practice of the court that 
perjury fiourishes, and the disgraceful 
trade of pettifogging feeds by it its 
needy professors. He was fuliy aware 
of the extent of these evils, and used 
every effort to detect and punish them. 
He assumed great credit, on many oc- 
casions, for sagacity, in seeing through 
the disguise of perjury, and pulling off 
the mask from fraud. He therefore 
shone with particular lustre in the 
Bail Court, and in the discharge of 
insolvents, they afforded him a fruitful 
field for the employment of his inge- 
nuity, and a reward to his acuteness. 
The practice of the Bail Court, in his 
time, was a system of the grossest fraud 
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and most abandoned perjury, as well 
in the justification as in the opposition 
to bail. The first of these practices 
Mr. Justice Grose endeavoured to re- 
form, by the inflexible rejection of 
persons who made a trade of letting 
themselves to hire for the purpose of 
justifying as bail. But he undertook 
a task to which he was unequal. He 
wanted discrimination to distinguish 
them from persons of credit and sol- 
vency, and firmness to give effect to 
his own good intentions. The finished 
audacity of the confirmed miscreant 
staggered and confounded him. He 
was prone to adopt prejudices, and 
hasty in indulging them. He conceived 
a peculiar antipathy against every man 
of whom it was stated that he was 
in arrear for his taxes; the punctual 
payment of which, with him, was the 
test of property, and the touchstone 
of credit. Attention to the general 
property of the bail was lost in the 
solution of the important question, of 
whether he had paid all his taxes or 
not. 

This he carried so far, as often to 
reject persons of the most ample pro- 
perty, who appeared to justify as bail. 


It was soon discovered to be the quar- 
ter on which the judge was assailable, 
and counsel were indiscriminately in- 
structed to oppose bail on that sug- 


gestion. If, when the question was 
put to a person who was called up as 
bail, he promptly or indignantly re- 
plied, that he had, that satisfied all the 
learned judge’s doubts as to his sol- 
vency, and he was suffered to justify ; 
but an equivocal, hesitating, or doubtful 
answer, was sure to be attended with 
his rejection. If,as I have often heard 
the bail answer to that question, put on 
the groundless suggestion of an un- 
principled attorney, why he had not 
paid his taxes, “ I don’t know that I 
owe any,” which was the frequent re- 
ply, meaning that he did not know 
what taxes were then become due, or 
had been uncalled for; the learned 
judge would break out, —“* What, sir, 
not know whether you owe for your 
taxes or not? Does not every body 
know that they are to pay taxes? Go 
about your business;” and he was re- 
jected. 

In the discharge of insolvents, 
brought up to take the benefit of the 
act, he was full of exaggerated invete- 
racy against those, whose conduct on 
their examination exhibited any ap- 
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pearance of fraud, or disclosed any con- 
cealment of their property. But where 
there was no ground for suspicion of 
either, and their poverty was found to 
proceed from misfortune, he was mild, 
merciful, and humane, to a great de- 
gree. The mode of discharging in- 
solvents was then only under the 
Lords’ Act. Under that act, a mer- 
ciless creditor might keep his debtor 
in gaol during his life, by the pay- 
ment to him weekly of the miserable 
pittance of three shillings and sixpence. 
It was a hard law, against which 
the humane feelings of Mr. Justice 
Grose revolted. He seemed always 
anxious to mitigate its rigour, and de- 
feat its effect. He received with in- 
dulgence every application made by 
the insolvent’s counsel, and gave him 
the full benefit of any objection in his 
favour. 

On one occasion, I had instructions 
to oppose the discharge of a French 
emigrant, who had come up to take 
the benefit of the act. Ie had been 
one of the noblesse of France, whom 
the revolution had driven from his 
country. [lis appearance exhibited 
the deepest poverty and destitution ; 
but, under the meanest garments, the 
ruins of what was once noble, or of no 
ordinary rank, still might be disco- 
vered. He could not be viewed with- 
out feeling the strongest emotions of 
pity. I shrunk from the hateful task 
imposed on me, and was about to con- 
fine myselfto the common questions,— 
his name, and whether he had any pro- 
perty. The appearance of this wretched 
man had made a similar appearance on 
the judge. I had only asked the in- 
solvent the first question,—his name, 
—when he addressed me from the 
bench,—* Mr. E————, I hope you 
have looked at this poor man’s sche- 
dule, and seen what he is now, and 
what different days he has known.” 
The hint was unnecessary ; I had read it, 
and felt as he did. I ceased to offer 
any further question, and suffered the 
poor emigrant to pass, to the great dis- 
content of the plaintiff, who was the 
opposing creditor, and then in court. 
He started up, and, with exulting ma- 
lignity, put the usual note for the pay- 
ment of three shillings and sixpence a- 
week, and that sum, into his hand. 
The wretched man looked sorrowfully 
down on them, with the despairing 
look of departed hope, as he knew 
the effect of the note was to con- 
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sign him back to his prison. At last, 
he stretched out his hand with them to 
me: “ Be so good, sir, to see if these 
be right.” I took them, and, on look- 
ing at them, I discovered, that what 
was given to him as a sixpence was a 
foreign coin of that value. I knew 
that that was a decisive objection to 
the note, and entitled him to his dis- 
charge ; but it was an objection which 
I could not with propriety make, being 
counsel for the plaintiff. I was deter- 
mined, however, that he should have 
the benefit of it. I returned the note 
and money to him, saying, “ Sir, my 
situation prevents me from advising 
you—you must apply to the judge. 
Ask his lordship, if the whole of the 
three shillings and sixpence should not 
be in English money: hand both up 
to him on the bench.” This was suffi- 


The retirement of Mr. Justice Buller 
from the Court of King’s Bench, by an 
exchange of seats with Mr. Justice 
Lawrence, then a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, took place in June 
1794, when the latter was appointed a 
judge of the Court of King’s Bench. 
Before his elevation to the bench, he 
was little known. His talents had not 
been appreciated as they deserved, and 
his rank of business bore no propor- 
tion to his merits. He was a judge of 
considerable ability and learning. He 
afforded a striking proof, of how little 
practice at the bar is required to con- 
stitute an able judge when called to 
the bench, or is a test of necessary fit- 
ness for that situation. When at the 
bar, he sat in the front row of the 
King’s Bench, at the back of T. Cow- 
per, the king’s counsel. That afforded 
me a full opportunity of daily hearing 
the pleasant flights of his lively ima- 
gination, and of being acquainted with 
the extent of his business, from the 
place where I have before mentioned I 
sat as a student. This continued to 
Hilary term, 1787, when he took the 
coif. From that period, until the year 
1794, he practised in the Court of 
Common Pleas, at which time he was 
made a judge of that court. During 
the whole of the time that he remained 
in the King’s Bench, with the excep- 
tion of business connected with his 
circuit (the western), he had none, and 
of that from his circuit a very moderate 
share. By obtaining rank as a ser- 


geant, he necessarily became a leader ; 
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cient. Mr. Justice Grose took them, 
and, looking at them,—‘ Why, here,” 
says he, “ is a French sixpence ; that 
won’t do: the man must be dis- 
charged.” A gleam of comfort shot 
across his face, and brightened up his 
withered countenance ; his eyes filled 
with tears: he turned towards the 
judge, and bowed to him with the most 
lowly and affecting humility : but it was 
done in such a way as evidently shewed 
that he had not assumed, without pre- 
tensions, the title of a gentleman. 

He was discharged. 

Mr. Justice Grose sat as a judge in 
the Court of King’s Bench for twenty- 
six years, and resigned his situation in 
the Easter vacation, 1813 ; held, during 
that long period, by the bar in the 
highest estimation and regard. 


but to what extent I had no means of 
being acquainted with, having then 
taken my seat at the King’s Bench 
bar. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence possessed the 
advantage of a very handsome person, 
ane with a great share of dig- 
nity of manner. His deportment was 
haughty; but it was one of pride un- 
marked with insolence. Ile knew what 
was due to the station which he filled, 
and he exacted the respect to which it 
was entitled. He crushed assump- 
tion and forward impudence by a look, 
and brought them down to the level of 
their own insignificance. I recollect 
an instance of this on one occasion, 
when I attended him as counsel on a 
summons. The attorney on the oppo- 
site side was a Mr. Tomlinson, a man 
then in extensive practice, but forward, 
assuming, and self-sufficient. He made 
some observation which offended the 
learned judge. He rose haughtily from 
his chair, and, without uttering a word, 
fixed his eyes on Tomlinson, and 
waved his hand towards the door. 
Contempt could not have been con- 
veyed half so expressively by any 
words which he could have used. 
Tomlinson understood his meaning, 
and instantly retired. 

He was partial to those to whom 
birth or education gave a claim to the 
title of gentleman. To those who de- 
rived no pretension to it from either of 
those sources, he never shewed a want 
of attention, unless they exhibited any 
traits of vulgar assurance, or upstart 
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insolence: to those he unsparingly 
dealt the full measure of contemptuous 
observance. To the incorrect in mo- 
rals or professional conduct, he was 
irreconcileably supercilious and inva- 
riably severe. 

Among those whom he so distin- 
guished, were those members of the 
bar who were connected with the news- 
papers, and who were employed by the 
proprietors to furnish matter to fill up 
their columns, by reports of cases de- 
cided in the courts at Westminster, or 
which took place in the public offices. 
Towards those engaged in the latter of 
these employments, he was pointedly 
defective in attention and courtesy ; 
and to those who reported cases only 
for the public papers, his displeasure 
was not Hirected against them for doing 
so, but for the purposes to which it 
was turned. With high notions of 
professional correctness and of pro- 
fessional dignity, he thought both sa- 
crificed by reporting cases from the 
public offices. But he has been known 
to pronounce the strongest censure on 
the advantage taken by those who em- 
ployed themselves in reporting for the 
newspapers the cases which passed in 
court, of introducing their own names 
on every the most trifling matter in 
which they happened to be employed. 
This he held to be a base and un- 
worthy course to resort to, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a false character, and 
a dishonourable mode of obtaining 
credit for talents which they did not 
possess, and rank in business to which 
they had no title, As far as this goes, 
every honourable member of the pro- 
fession would applaud the conduct of 
that learned judge ; beyond, it is illi- 
beral. It was a traffic in which I never 
was engaged, but to the general pro- 
scription of which I never did nor can 
subscribe. It was once agitated, at 
the bench of that inn of court of which 
I am a hbencher, to refuse a call to the 
bar to those students who so employed 
themselves. I strongly opposed the 
adoption of any such resolution. It 
was, and is my opinion, that to report 
what passes in court, if resorted to as a 
means to add to a slender income, and 
it is done impartially and fairly, merits 
praise rather than censure. How many 
are candidates to become members of 
the bar whose incomes afford them a 
most scanty support? How many 
whose means fall far short of their 


merit, and who feel the bitter truth of 
Juvenal’s lines,— 
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“‘ Haud facilé emergunt, quorum vir- 
tutibus obstat 


Res angusta domi?” Juv. 3sat.1. 164. 


Is it to be deemed a malappropria- 
tion of talents, to give to the world a 
faithful report of the opinions of the 
judges upon matters of law, in which 
every one feels an interest? far other- 
wise; it is attended with great utility. 
Is profit drawn by needy merit from 
such a source to be deemed dishonoura- 
ble? It can bear no such imputation. 
But to report, in the front of a news- 
paper, a trifling motion of course, for 
the purpose of introducing to notice 
a counsel’s name, who perhaps wrote 
the paragraph himself for publication, 
and by such means seeks for a spu- 
rious fame, by deceiving the world 
into a belief of the extent of his bu- 
siness by the frequent appearance of 
his name in the newspapers,—who can 
refuse to bestow on such conduct the 
title of most unprofessional? Who, 
when to that is added the unworthy 
course of suppressing the names of 
other counsel, who were actually en- 
gaged, can withhold from it the title of 
most dishonourable? No one ever 
carried his ideas of professional honour 
higher than Mr. Justice Lawrence: he 
was, therefore, unsparing of censure on 
those practices which tended to degrade 
it, and of marking his unbending dis- 
like to those who had adopted or had 
in any way recourse to them. 

The meretricious course of’ puffing 
in the newspapers had become syste- 
matic among some members of the bar, 
and was disgraceful to the profession. 
It was seriously reprehended by the cor- 
rect and honourable part of it, and with 
well-merited ridicule by others. The 
following squib, which appeared in a 
newspaper of the day—l think it was 
called The World—was of the lat- 
ter description, and was one of the 
attacks which ridicule pointed against 
the disgraceful practice. It will be 
found to contain more truth than 
poetry; but to the former it has a most 
decisive claim. It is in the form ofa 
letter, supposed to be written by one of 
those gentlemen who had obtained the 
situation of barrister from the humbler 
occupation of being on a newspaper, 
and for whose diurnal contributions to 
it he received the splendid remunera- 
tion of a penny a line. It is addressed 
to his father, on his professional pro- 
spects, of which he is supposed to have 
formed the most brilliant expectations, 
from the promised aid of his brother- 
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reporters, and from the fame which he him in the newspapers. It was 
expected to derive from their puffing headed, 


“* The Modern Way to Get on at the Bar. 


My commons all eat, and my terms all past, 
To the bar I’m now call’d, my dear father, at last; 
To its profits I look, to its honuurs aspire, 
The first of our name ever titled esquire. 
That 1’m proud of the title I’m free to confess, 
No longer plain gentleman now of the press : 
By a penny a line I was scurvily paid,— 
I was starving, but think now my fortune is made. 
I’ve struck out such a line as you'll say is by far 
The best of all ways to get on at the bar. 
Some try to get on as great black-letter readers, 
But all now aspire to be thought special pleaders ; 
The title all claim,—it belongs but to few, 
Though first ask’d when you’re call’d, ‘ Pray whose pupil were you?” 
I said I was Tidd’s, though you know what the fact is,— 
He taught me ’tis true, by twice reading his Practice. 
Some to book-making take, but that’s starving employment ; 
I never could read, or in books find enjoyment. 
I laugh at translators, call editors ganders, 
Who were paid, as was Williams, for editing Saunders. 
Bepraised, but left briefless, and at last find, how hard! 
Poor probity’s meed is their only reward.* 
What were Vaillant’s great gains by ’s translation of Dyer? 
He was made city pleader, but never got higher. 
Had that place been a gift, some reward I’d have thought it ; 
But, no,— with his own proper money he bought it. 
But the way to get on I’ve struck out is much shorter,— 
I never draw pleadings, I read no reporter. 
Those courses don’t suit me,—the way which I choose 
To get on—is by paragraph puffs in the News. 
For example, when call’d, there appeared in the Star,— 
* Mr. Lignum, last Wednesday, was call’d to the bar.’ 
And it then lets the world obligingly know,— 
* The home circuit, we hear, Mr. L. means to go.’ 
In the front of the paper this holds a first place, 
And my name in large print stares you full in the face. 
Then, soon after,—‘ We hear, and we hope it is true, 
Mr. Lignum at Clerkenwell made his début ; 
At th’ Old Bailey, the public, as well as his friends, 
With pleasure will hear he in future attends ; 
And the night of his call five retainers were sent, 
In five parish appeals for the sessions in Kent.’ 
This, half news and half puff, I take care sha’nt be lost, 
But appear in the Chronicle, Herald, and Post, 
And in all other papers ; all which, you may guess, 
I owe to my gentlemen friends of the press,— 
Those who crowd up the court, every day, taking notes, 
With greasy black heads, and more greasy black coats. 
These are all my dear friends, and they gave me the hint 
Of th’ advantage I’d find from appearing in print. 
Your name seen so often, folks naturally say, 
* Why Lignum’s the most rising man of the day.’ 
You'll find business bring business, and we shall not fail, 
Though you move for a nonsuit, or justify bail, 
That your name shall appear,—and you'll seem to have all, 
Or, at least, half, the business of Westminster Hall.’ 
Thus you see, my dear father, it answers my ends 
To make all these black-headed gentry my friends ; 
And think, just as I, that I’ve hit to a tittle 
The way to get on, and it costs me but little ; 
At chambers I now and then give them a lunch, 
Or at night a regale of hog’s puddings and punch.” 


 Probitas laudatur et alget.”—Juv. 1 sat. 1. 74. 
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I recollect but one anecdote of any 
pleasantry which occurred before Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, in which he had 
any part, and at which he enjoyed 
a hearty laugh. An Irish milkman 
was brought up to take the benefit of 
the Lords’ Act. He was suspected of 
concealing his property, having given 
no schedule, though he was known at 
a not very distant period to have 
possessed some. He was asked by 
the counsel who opposed him, whether 
he had not some property, which he 
had omitted to insert in his schedule ? 
“ The devil a bit of property,” says he, 
“have I at all atall.” “ Why, what’s 
become of your furniture and your 
cows? Cows you were known to 
have, as you sold milk.” “ Yes, 
I had,” says he; “ but I have 
none now.” “ Why, what have you 
done with them?” “I have sign’d 
away every thing I had.” “ How 
have you assigned them?” “ I have 
made my will, and given them all 
away.” ‘ What, are you dead, man?” 
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said the judge. “No, please your 
honour,” says Pat; “ but I soon wild, 
if you take away every thing I have to 
live on from me.” He refused to 
make any assignment or schedule, and 
was remanded. 

After his death, the following anec- 
dote was circulated of Mr. Justice 
Lawrence. A cause had been tried 
before him at York, in which he had 
summed up to the jury to find a ver- 
dict for the defendant, which they ac- 
cordingly did. On further considera- 
tion, it appeared to him that he had 
mistaken the law. A verdict having 
been recorded against the plaintiff, he 
had no redress ; but it was said, that 
Mr. Justice Lawrence left him by his 
will a sum sufficient to indemnify him 
for his loss. This I give merely as a 
report, and give it willingly, as honour- 
able to the memory of one of the most 
able, most independent, and most 
dignified of the judges who filled a 
judicial seat in my day. 


MR. JUSTICE LEBLANC. 


The resignation of Mr. Justice Ashurst 
was followed by the appointment of 
Mr. Justice Leblanc to succeed him. 
This took place in June 1799. He 
had been called sergeant in Hilary Term 
of the year 1787, at the same time with 
Baron (afterwards Lord Chief Baron) 
Thompson and Mr. Justice Lawrence. 
While at the King’s Bench bar, he had 
a very limited share of practice ; but 
he had argued some cases from his 
circuit (the Norfolk), with an ability 
sufficient to shew that he had read 
much, arranged it well, and was accu- 
rately informed in his profession. 

Ilis business increased with his as- 
sumption of the coif; and, for some 
years after he had taken it, he held a 
considerable share of the lead in the 
Common Pleas and on his circuit. 
He stated his case with accuracy and 
precision ; his observations and com- 
ments were ingenious and well applied, 
but evidently studied, and delivered 
without feeling. In speaking, he was 
tame and unimpressive; his delivery 
was feeble, and totally destitute of that 
earnestness and seeming self-conviction 
of the truth of what he wished to impress 
upon the minds of others. No varied 


cadence ever relieved the ear—no quo- 
tation ever interrupted the sameness of 
a shrill monotony—nor classical allu- 
sion ever embellished his address to a 





jury. Ile was tamely correct, tedious, 
and unconvincing. 

The gift ofa fluent delivery and the 
talent of persuasion, displayed in bril- 
liant and well chosen language, however 
valuable to an advocate, are not required 
to be found im a judge. To possess 
extensive learning, correct knowledge, 
and firmness of decision, the result of 
well formed opinions, are amply suffi- 
cient to constitute an able judge. With 
these Mr. Justice Leblanc was eminently 
gifted. The correctness with which he 
decided was worthy of the first judicial 
character on the bench, and his opinion 
carried great weight with the rest of the 
court. 

With the bar he was not popular ; 
but, in his conduct to them, they could 
find little to blame, less to praise, and 
nothing to admire. He was always the 
judge. His high respect for himself 
seemed to make him dread to unbend 
into familiarity, and to alarm him, 
lest, by so doing, he descended from 
the dignity of his station. He chilled 
with distant civility; and, while he 
never offended, never obliged. He 
affected occasionally to be affable, at 
the same time that his deportment was 
cold, distant, and reserved : it conveyed 
the idea of constrained courtesy, and of 
manners assumed, not natural. The 
same dignified feelings seemed to for- 
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bid him, when on the bench, to coun- 
tenance any kind of pleasantry: he 
neither indulged in it himself, nor 
encouraged it in others. 

He was of but moderate stature, but 
carried himself with great erectness, 
and seemed to consider that dignity 
consisted in a stiff neck and perpen- 
dicular spine. His countenance was 
not unpleasant, but bore evident marks 
of self-satisfaction, and full persuasion 
of the high importance which he con- 
sidered his situation conferred. To 
dignity he possessed not a shadow of 
pretensions; but to the accomplish- 
ment of spruceness no man had higher 
pretensions. He was scrupulously at- 
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tentive to his dress, and appeared to 
study the advantage to be derived from 
personal appearance. As a judge on 
the bench, his conduct to the bar was 
void of all offence: he rejected appli- 
cations often with pettishness, but was 
never wanting in good manners. In 
private life he was said to be an amiable 
man. 

In this short sketch, I am anxious 
to do ample justice to the public as 
well as private character of Mr. Justice 
Leblanc. He was an able and upright 
judge; and in private, a worthy and 
honourable man. I mean only to say, 


that out of his own circle he was not a 
pleasant one. 


SERGEANT BOND. 


The contemporary, the opponent, and 
rival in business of Mr. Justice Leblanc 
in the Common Pleas, was Sergeant 
Bond. He had taken the coifa year 
before that judge, with the modest 
motto on his ring of “ Hereditas a 
legibus ;”’ to which he gave the per- 
sonal application in allusion to his 
own fortune, that it depended on him- 
self. Frank, manly, and good-tem- 
pered, no member of the bar ever 
possessed more popularity than he did. 
He succeeded to the lead on the home- 
circuit on the retirement of Erskine from 
it, but who, like Alexander, had left no 
worthier successor; his talents for a 
leader fell far short of his to whom he 
had succeeded. 

The nisi prius court, at the sittings 
in and after term, was the arena in 
which the learned sergeants encoun- 
tered. ‘There the formal and unbend- 
ing carriage of Leblanc was borne 
down by the good-humoured and im- 
practicable violence of Bond, and the 
tame and feeble address of the former 
overpowered by the ponderous verbiage 
and unstudied language of the latter. 
Every sentence and expression which 
fell from Leblanc bore the stamp of 
caution, and his guarded sententious- 
ness raised a suspicion of his sincerity. 
Bond’s mode of address to a jury was 
of a very different character. It was a 
manly display of candour, delivered in 
language divested of all claim to clas- 
sical ornament, and deriving all its 
merit and power of persuasion from 
the absence of any appearance of in- 
sincerity or disguise. This ofien gained 
him a verdict to which his case gave 
him no pretensions. 

Ife possessed the talent of winning 


over a jury by a sort of happy, but 
natural finesse, beyond any advocate 
of his day. He was a native of Surrey, 
had attended the quarter sessions for 
that county, and in that court had 
been highly popular. When he became 
a leader on the circuit, he turned that 
circumstance to admirable account. In 
every case of doubt, he never failed to 
remind the jury that he, like them- 
selves, was born in Surrey, which he 
always designated by the title of his 
native county ; his native county never 
failed to make a conspicuous figure in 
every speech which he made. The jury 
forgot the cause, and the merits of the 
case, in the claims of the advocate to 
a common birth-place with themselves, 
and found a verdict for the party who 
had been fortunate enough to have 
retained him. Often, at the assizes 
for Surrey, I have heard, when the 
associate has asked the jury whether 
they found for the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant, the foreman answer, “ We 
Jinds for Sergeant Bond.” 

His delivery was thick and indis- 
tinct, and his language without fluency 
or selection of expression. He was 
often at a loss for a word, and obliged, 
in consequence of it, to stop in the 
middle of a sentence when speaking. 
When in that difficulty, he adopted 
the first that presented itself, and it 
was not always the most happy or best 
chosen. I was counsel with him in a 
crim. con. cause, in which the conduct 
of the defendant had been atrocious. 
The learned sergeant entered warmly 
into the merits of the plaintiff’s case: 
seemed to identify himself with his 
feelings, and dwelt on the defendant's 
conduct at great length and with 
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peculiar asperity. It happened, how- 
ever, unfortunately, that he had ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of vituperative 
expressions, and stating to the jury, 
with his usual vehemence, “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “I’m sure that you will 
agree with me, that the conduct of this 
defendant has been most base;” and, 
wishing for a term more reproachful, 
or a climax above base, he came to a 
full stop—no happy word presented 
itself—the sergeant paused, repeated 
the sentence again and again, when 
inspiration or memory came to his aid, 
and supplied him with another adjec- 
tive, which, if not the best selected, 
bore some analogy to the cause. “ The 
defendant's conduct, I say, gentlemen, 
has been most base and backsliding.” 
A laugh followed this allusive exple- 
tive, in which the sergeant cordially 
joined. 

IIe was sensible that he was not 
gifted with a copia verborum, and when 
at a loss for a word would gladly re- 
ceive the whispered suggestion of any 
one who happened to sit near him. 
A ludicrous circumstance, however, 
which occurred at that time, made 
him more cautious of adopting those 
gratuitous communications. Sergeant 
Hill was a man far advanced in years, 
but having the character of being the 
best black-letter lawyer of his “day, 
pre served a share of busi ness to a very 
late period of his life. He was at all 
times absent and abstracted in his 
In one of these moods he 
had forgotten to button up the fore 
part of his breeches. This, while he 
was engaged in an argument, was 
observed by of the counsel who 
sat near him; and it not being a very 
decorous exhibition, he whispered to 


manners. 


one 
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him, “ Your breeches are unbuttoned.” 
The learned sergeant, thinking it a 
hint connected with the cause, adopted 
it without consideration, and proceeded 
with his speech in an unaltered tone of 
voice, in which the friendly communi- 
cation was not only not forgotten, but 
made a part of his argament. “ My 
lords,” said the sergeant, “the plaintiff’s 
breeches were unbuttoned.” The judges 
stared at this inappropriate introduction 
into a learned argument, until it was 
explained by him who had prompted 
the learned sergeant, that the hint was 
intended for himself, and not as apply- 
ing to his client, or as meant to convey 
any information in the cause.* 

The temper of Sergeant Bond was 
of the kindest cast: his manners the 
most conciliatory, and his habits highly 
social and eminently convivial. At the 
head of the circuit-table, no one filled 
the chair with more natural pleasantry 
and unvarying good humour. A sple- 
netic, a cross, or an ill-natured remark 
on any man, I never heard fall from 
his lips ; and in profession il differences 
of opinion, which often lead to asperity, 
he never lost his temper. 

The following anecdote I think I 
have seen in print, but without the 
name of the person to whom it hap- 
pened. I have heard Sergeant Bond 
relate it with great humour of himself, 
and he is to be relied on as the un- 
questionable original. I once,” said 
he, “* bought a horse of a horse-dealer, 
warranted sound in all his points. I 
thoucht I had a a treasure, but still 
wished to find out if he had any fault. 
I therefore, when I had paid for him, 
said to the seller, ‘ Now, my friend, 
you have got your money and I the 
horse, so that the bargain is closed ; 
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but do, like an honest fellow, tell me 
fairly of any fault which he has.’ 
‘ Why, sir,’ says he, * you have dealt 
with me like a gentleman, and as you 
ask me to be frank with you, I must 
tell you that the horse has one fault.’ 
I pricked up my ears: ‘ What is it, 
my friend?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ says he, ¢ it 
is that he will not go into the yard of 
the Crown Inn at Uxbridge.’ * Pooh, 
pooh,’ said I, ‘if that is all, I’m not 
likely to put him to the trial, as I have 
nothing to do with, or to lead me to, 
Uxbridge.’ 

“It however so happened, that I 
had occasion to go to Uxbridge, and I 
determined to try if my horse retained 
his dislike to the yard of the Crown Inn. 
1 accordingly rode up the street until I 
came opposite to the inn-yard of the 
Crown. I faced about,”’ said the ser- 
geant, “seated myself firmly in my 
stirrups,” at the same time exhibiting 
the attitude in which the feat was to 
be performed. ‘“ Expecting a plunge 
from my horse, I stuck my spurs into 
his sides, and pushed him forward into 
the yard ; but what was my surprise to 
find him enter the yard as quietly as a 
cow that had just gone in before him. 
But I was not long left in doubt as to 
what appeared to be the cause of this 
change in his antipathies, by the land- 
lord’s coming up to him and tapping 
him on the shoulder: ‘Ha, Jack !’ 
says he, ‘1’m glad to see you again; 


Fielding was a contemporary mem- 
ber of the home-circuit with Sergeant 
Bond and myself. In the performance 
of the duties of conviviality, over which 
the learned sergeant, as head of the 
circuit, presided, he found in Fielding 
a powerful auxiliary. He was the son 
of the author of Tom Jones, and inhe- 
rited to a great degree the wit and 
talents of Is father. Pretensions to 
the title of a lawyer, or man of busi- 
ness, he had none. He was more 
addicted to the study of Shakespeare 
than of Lord Coke, and poetry had 
many more charms for him than black- 
letter prose. The extent of his legal 
knowledge and information was there- 
fore extremely limited, the natural 
consequence of the turn of his mind 
and the direction of his studies. From 
him alone of my contemporaries, with 
the exception of Erskine, do I recollect 
to have heard a classical quotation in- 
troduced into his speeches. Exten- 
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I thought I had lost you.’ ‘ What do 
ou mean, Mr.Landlord?’ ‘Sir,’ says 
e, ‘this horse was stolen from me 

about six months ago, and I have never 
seen him since.’ I did not much relish 
this piece of information,” rejoined the 
sergeant, “ but I could not help laugh- 
ing at the conceit of the horse-dealer, 
to prevent me from going to a place 
where his theft of the horse would be 
discovered : I wished I had attended 
to his caution, as the sale to me was 
not regular, and I was left to make 
the best terms I could with the land- 
lord.” What they were he kept to 
himself. 

The zeal of Sergeant Bond for his 
clieut knew no bounds, when he 
thought his cause was an honest one ; 
and to that he owed his death. He 
was counsel for a poor German, in a 
trial at Guildhall, on a question as to 
the title to a patent for making silk hats, 
called Fell Bell hats. His zeal and 
anxiety to obtain the verdict were 
strained to the highest pitch of exertion. 
The court was crowded, intensely hot, 
and the sergeant was not a tame advo- 
cate. His manner was vehement, which 
brought on a profuse perspiration. In 
that state he went inadvertently into the 
open air, without taking any precaution 
against cold, or giving himself time to 
cool. This brought on a fever, to which 
the excellent sergeant, after a few days’ 
illness, fell a victim. 





sively master of every English author 
of character, Shakespeare seemed to 
engross almost his whole attention ; 
his quotations from him were frequent, 
happily timed, and admirably applied. 
The following anecdote will afford some 
proof of the justice of the observation. 
At Braintree, in Essex, an attorney 
of the name of Grant had got into 
considerable business. He was a tall 
raw-boned Scotchman, singular in his 
dress, and in figure realised the de- 
scription of Lismahago in Smollett’s 
Humphrey Clinker. He was a Pres- 
byterian, and inherited the inveterate 
antipathy to psalmody and church 
music which distinguishes the sect to 
which he belonged. Ata parish meet- 
ing, it was proposed to have an organ 
erected in the church. This met with 


the concurrence of all the parishioners 
except Grant: he opposed the measure 
with violence, and denounced it as 
profane. 


This gave offence, which 
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ended in a riot in the vestry-room ; 
from which Grant was expelled with- 
out any ceremony, and with some 
degree of violence. This indignity 
raised his wrath to a high pitch; 
and to obtain redress, as well for the 
assault, as damages for the dishonour, 
and profit from the costs, he brought an 
action against those who had assisted 
in his expulsion from the vestry-room. 
It came on to be tried at the assizes at 
Chelmsford: Fielding led for the de- 
fendants. There was no pretence for 
damages, and the case was only to be 
met with ridicule. It fell into the 
hands of one capable of giving it 
with the highest effect, and of putting 
burlesque in the most ludicrous dress. 
Fielding treated it in a strain of irony, 
to which the figure and dress of Grant 
gave additional effect. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he to the jury, ‘it has been said that 
‘music has charms to soothe the savage 
breast, to soften rocks, and bend the 
knotted oak.’ Whatever opinion as to 
his pretensions to the title of savage 
you may be inclined to form from Mr. 
Grant’s appearance, his opposition to 
the erection of the organ must convince 
you they are groundless. Had he 
really been a savage, the music of the 
organ must have had charms to soothe 
him ; and what would bend the knotted 
oak would possibly have had the same 
effect on Mr. Grant. But you find, on 
the contrary, that he is inflexible, un- 
soothed, and unbent; and my clients 
are selected to feel the full measure of 
his distaste to harmony and antipathy 
to music. 

“I may, perhaps,” continued Field- 
ing, “be going too far, in imputing to 
Mr. Grant an undistinguishing dislike 
to music. He may have a national 
attachment to the harmony of the bag- 
pipe, which, though improperly termed 
*snuffing and broken-winded,’ may 
sound more sweetly in the ears of 
Mr. Grant than the sublime and solemn 
notes of the organ. There is no dis- 
puting about tastes. I must give Mr. 
Grant credit for some taste for music, 
though it may be confined to his 
national instrument. I would not wish 
to denounce him with Shakespeare’s 
malediction — 


‘The man who hath no music in himself, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
Let no such man be trusted !’ 


Far be it from me to impute to Mr. 
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Grant any aptitude for treasons, or 
stratagems, or spoils—except the legi- 
timate ones of his own profession. 
Nor will I say of him, ‘let no such 
man be trusted ;’ I confine the advice 
conveyed by those words as applying 
to Mr. Grant no further than to let 
him not be trusted—with the subscrip- 
tions for building the organ.” 

Mr. Grant’s wounded feelings were 
consoled by a penny damages. 

As a companion, Fielding was inva- 
riably pleasant and inimitably enter- 
taining. His conversation abounded 
with anecdotes, of which he had an 
inexhaustible fund: his great stock 
was of Irish stories, which he gave 
with great truth and humour. 

I have repeatedly heard him say, 
that the lowest class of the Irish had 
more native humour than any other 
body of people in the same rank in 
life. He would thea relate, in proof 
of it, the event of a bet which was 
made on the subject at one of the 
club-houses in St. James’s Street, which 
then was crowded with English and Irish 
chairmen, and which was to be decided 
by the reply of one of each country to 
the same question. It was, “ If you 
were put naked on the top of St. Paul’s, 
what would you be like?’ The English 
chairman was first called in, and the 
question being put to him, he ran 
sulky, and refused to give any direct 
answer, saying they were making fun 
of him. Pat was then introduced, and 
the question being propounded to him: 
“What should I be like?” says he; 
“why, like to get could, to be sure, 
your honours.” 

“This,” says he, “ they call mother 
wit; and the most illiterate have a 
quickness in parrying the effect of a 
question by an evasive answer. I 
recollect hearing Sir John Fielding 
giving an instance of this, in the case 
of an Irish fellow who was brought 
before him when sitting as a magistrate 
at Bow Street. He was desired to give 
some account of himself, and where he 
came from. Wishing to pass for an 
Englishman, he said he came from 
Chester. This he pronounced with a 
very rich brogue, which caught the 
ears of Sir Jolin. ‘Why, were you 
ever in Chester?’ says he. ‘To be 
sure, I was,’ said Pat; ‘ wasn’t I born 
there?’ ‘ How dare you,’ said Sir John 
Fielding, ‘ with that brogue, which 
shews that you are an Irishman, pre- 
tend to have been born in Chester.’ 
‘I didn’t say I was born there,’ says he; 
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‘I only asked your honour whether I 
was or not.’” 

When Fielding got into the strain of 
Irish narrative, the Irish bar furnished 
him with many anecdotes. ‘ National 
humour,” he would observe, “ flourishes 
greatly there ; and the judges indulge in 
it as well as the counsel. The sallies 
of wit attributed to Lord Clonmel, to 
Lord Norbury, and to others, were 
retailed by him with never-failing gra- 
tification ; but as most of the facetia 
of those eminent persons have appeared 
in print, it would be unworthy of the 
present sketches to reiterate the witti- 
cisms of the newspaper, the magazine, 
or the jest-book. 

Fielding was the author of many 
songs; they were full of point, and 
remarkable for the excellency of their 
legal allusions. Chastity of concep- 
tion did not always enter into their 
merits: they were, in fact, only calcu- 
lated for the bar-room, where their 
allusions could be understood and 
their humour be felt. One of his 
songs, called the Profligate Barrister, 
he bequeathed to the home-circuit, 
where it remains a record of his wit 
and conviviality. 

In business, he was on the circuit 
singularly kind and attentive to his 
juniors; and equally solicitous when 
they were engaged in a cause io pre- 
vent them from falling into error, aud to 
afford them every opportunity of shew- 
ing their talents to advantage, when- 
ever it happened to occur. Out of 
court, he had another mode of shewing 
his attention to them, neither very 
laudable in him nor profitable to them. 
This was the drawing them into excess 
after dinner. He never rose from the 
table but with reluctance, and hated to 
see a chair left empty which had been 
occupied during dinner. If any one 
rose to leave the room, saying that he 
had briefs to read, “ That’s the very 
reason, my boy,” he would say, “ why 
you should stay ;” and then we had the 
“ facundi calices guem non fecere diser- 
tum” to support the jovial doctrine. 

None are born exempt from faults, 
none without failings. Of both he had 
his share, but in him they were truly 
venial ; they injured no one but him- 
self; they were confined to an un- 
restrained addiction to pleasurable pur- 
suits, to which he sacrificed every other. 
These are wholly inconsistent with the 
undivided attention, the sober habits, 
and persevering seclusion, required in 
our profession. The neglect of thes 
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essentials to obtain and keep business 
at the bar, Fielding heavily felt in the 
decline of life. Though born to no patri- 
mony, he never saved money at a time 
when his professional gains would have 
enabled him to do so; and his impro- 
vidence threatened his latter years, not 
only with being cheerless, but dis- 
tressed. He then found the value of 
public esteem, and the consolation of 
private friendship. Mr. Spencer Per- 
cival, then prime minister, gave him a 
small sinecure in the duchy court of 
Lancaster; and a young barrister, of 
the name of Ayscough, was said to 
have left him a not inconsiderable 
legacy. These gifts of fortune, with 
the appointment to the place of police 
magistrate, dissipated the gloom which 
hung over his declining life, and se- 
cured to his latter years the comforts 
of independence. 

He was latterly, when he went the 
circuit, by the falling off of his busi- 
ness, bitterly admonished that he had 
lost the confidence of those clients who 
had been in the habit of trusting it 
to him. He could not conceal from 
himself, that it was wholly attributable 
to his slavish pursuit of pleasure, and 
the adoption of habits wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the regularity of profes- 
sional life. While straitened circum- 
stances, which were the consequence 
of it, reminded him daily of his impro- 
vidence, he would moralise, and advise 
his juniors to follow their profession 
steadily, undiverted from it by other 
pursuits. There is no man, he would 
repeat with an emphasis, whatever may 
be his talents, who can sport with busi- 
ness ; and then recite, with much feel- 
ing, those lines from Shakespeare : 

** For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue: if you give 

way, 

Or turn aside from the direct forth- 

right, 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindermost.” 

Troilus and Cressida, Act III., Sc. 3. 


These lines came home to Fielding. 
He had at one period of his life been 
in considerable business, but had lost 
it all by his own misconduct and folly, 
and too late found, in deserted cham- 
bers, 

‘* Wisdom, before beneath his care, 
Pay her upbraiding visits there.” 

He at last was briefless, and left the 
circuit. 

{ Tv be continued.} 
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Tuat ministry which radically changed 
the constitution of England by, not the 
reform of the House of Commons, but 
the virtual suppression of the House of 
Peers and deposition of the sovereign, 
is still in existence. ‘That Earl Grey, 
who, with all the solemnity and sanc- 
tity of the finished Jesuit, pledged 
himself that the Lords should be suf- 
fered to make any alteration in the 
Reform-bill not inconsistent with its 
principle, and then shamelessly prohi- 
bited them from making the most tri- 
fling, by the traitorous use of the king’s 
influence and usurpation of their func- 
tions, is yet the prime minister. The 
country has not yet passed that sen- 
tence of everlasting infamy on the Grey 
cabinet which it must receive from im- 
partial history. 

The Reform-bill is on the eve of 
obtaining operation, and of course a 
general election must soon determine 
whether this ministry must fall or be 
confirmed in its power. How will the 
means of determining this be used by 
the community? The hour is come 
for every man to make his decision 
touching the exercise of his vote and 
influence. 

Let him who professes friendship 
for the constitution and laws, remem- 
ber that the existing ministry has 
placed its despotic will above both — 
has destroyed one of the most effective 
limitations on the executive and minis- 
terial responsibility. What it has done 
proves it to be capable of doing any 
thing; and as it openly acts on the 
doctrine that the popular will ought 
to be implicitly obeyed and invested 
with supremacy, no other expectation 
can be entertained than that it will 
continually abuse its power to make 
destructive changes in the constitution 
and laws. Nay, it is certain that this 
will be the case; for it is pledged to 
make such changes, and depends for 
being on the redemption of its promises. 

If THIS MAN GIVE HIS VOTE IN ITS 
FAVOUR, HE IS THE REVERSE OF WHAT 
HE CALLS HIMSELF. 

It is for him who names himself the 
friend of representative government 
and freedom to remark, that this minis- 
try has struck at the essence of repre- 
sentative government, by depriving one 
division of the legislature of independ- 
ence, and merging the other in the 
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executive —-that it has filched from the 
minority all representation, and de- 
stroyed the means through which the 
representatives of the people were kept 
from abuse of trust and neglect of 
duty. It has annihilated the balance 
and bond of connexion between class 
and interest, swept away the protection 
enjoyed by one division of society 
against another, and placed the mino- 
rity under the despotism of the majo- 
tity. In this it has smitten freedom 
and its elements. Its dogmas touching 
subserviency to the popular will, prac- 
tically insist on the bondage of the 
better part of the community, and its 
projected measures promise that this 
bondage shall yield the most bitter fruits. 

Ir THIS MAN SUPPORT IT, IIE IS 
THE FRIEND OF A House or Com- 
MONS NOMINALLY DOMINEERING 
OVER, BUT REALLY THE SLAVE OF, 
THE CABINET; HE IS THE FRIEND OF 
THE WORST KIND OF TYRANNY. 

He who calls for peace, foreign and 
domestic, must observe, that this minis- 
try stands as the great parent and pa- 
tron of a civil war in Portugal, which 
is exactly calculated to light up general 
war. The contest in Portugal is not 
merely, as is falsely stated, one between 
two brothers for the crown: it is also 
one between two hostile forms of go- 
vernment, ard confessedly puts in jeo- 
pardy the domestic peace and govern- 
ment of Spain. It not only embroils 
the latter to the creation of extensive 
national quarrels, but, by the conflict 
which it every where causes between 
principles and parties, it embroils all 
Europe. By the principles on which 
it is waged, it stimulates the spirit of 
revolution in all quarters, and thus di- 
rectly and otherwise serves it in this 
country. The ministry appears also, 
by its own words or through its organs, 
as the friend of the general revolu- 
tionary party of Europe. It openly 
marches, at the head of the democracy, 
in its aggressions on the aristocracy — 
of the convulsed, disaffected part of 
society, in its attacks on the other part. 
The objects through which the multi- 
tude is maddened into commotion and 
a thirst for revolution, it promotes. 

IF THIS MAN GIVE HIS INFLUENCE, 
HE IS THE ENEMY OF PEACE. 

He who professes anxiety that the 
foreign interests of the empire may be 
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properly managed, must see that this 
ministry has done its utmost to sacri- 
fice our ancient alliance with Portugal 
and its valuable products, merely from 
a wretched personal antipathy to the 
king—has converted the friendship of 
Holland into enmity—has procured us 
the hatred of Spain— and has caused 
us to be regarded by nearly all our 
continental allies with distrust and 
animosity. It has thus cast from us 
the friends which were essential for 
giving us the necessary continental in- 
fluence, and more seriously deranged 
the balance of power than great changes 
of territory would have done. It has 
imposed on us a pitiful, degrading 
subserviency to France, which is inca- 
pable of yielding any thing save griev- 
ous evils. The ruling party in France, 
or that through which it rules, hates 
us, is fanatically attached to doctrines 
in the highest degree inimical to our 
institutions, and would gladly assist in 
demolishing the latter and dividing 
the United Kingdom. This monstrous 
subserviency of England to anti-aris- 
tocratic, anti-church, anti-religious 
France, causes us to be still more 
disliked and impotent abroad, and 
gives prodigious strength to our revo- 
lutionary party at home. Its disgust- 
ing character is heightened by the 
grounds on which it is defended. It 
is essential for keeping the Liberals in 
power in France, and it is equally so 
for keeping the Whigs in office in 
England. Thus, national interests are 
sacrificed to the base cupidity of par- 
ties and individuals. 

If THIS MAN SUPPORT IT, HE DEALS 
IN FALSE PROFESSIONS. 

He who craves good government for 
the colonies, must notice, that this mi- 
nistry is so far from attending to their 
interests and needs, that it is fiercely 
assailing nearly all. It attacks the 
West India one on the three vital 
points, civil rights, slavery, and foreign 
sugar. One of the two staples possess- 
ed by the American ones it threatens, 
and the other it suffers to sink into 
extinction. It has passed sentence 
against almost the only staple of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its principles 
of colonial government involve the de- 
struction of the capital and trade of 
every colony, and every protest made 
against the application of them is dis- 
regarded. 

Ir THIS MAN BESTOW ON IT HIS 
VOTE, LET HIM BE CONSISTENT, AND 
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DEMAND RUINOUS GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE COLONIES. 

He who solicits paternal and wise 
rule touching domestic affairs must 
observe, that this ministry promises no 
remedy for the suffering which is so 
widely prevalent. It is even silent on 
that contained in a reduction of taxes, 
on which it dilated so factiously before 
it gained office. While the capital of 
various mighty interests is vanishing— 
manufactures and trade are become a 
source of beggary and hunger — and 
the resources of the empire are sustain- 
ing portentous declension, all this mi- 
nistry can do is to aggravate the evils. 
To the prayers and proofs of those who 
suffer, it is deaf and blind; its clumsy 
measures are intended to enlarge dis- 
tress where it exists, or to cast it where 
it is unknown. Nothing can be hoped 
from it; its creed and projects bind 
it not only from administering remedy, 
but to assail what distress has spared. 
It is under pledge to smite the re- 
maining capital of agriculture, the co- 
lonies, and various trading interests, 
and, of course, to inflict in this the 
most grave injuries on the community 
at large. 

THIS MAN CANNOT DO OTHER THAN 
USE HIS VOTE AND INFLUENCE AGAINST 
IT. 

He who is the friend of the lower 
classes, must remark, that this ministry 
makes no attempt to remove the grind- 
ing penury which has so long sat on 
the people of Ireland, and that it ex- 
hibits the same conduct respecting the 
appalling distress of the labouring po- 
pulation in England. Its creed and 
pledges are of a nature to carry both 
to the greatest possible height. In its 
free-trade fanaticism it intentionally 
takes away, wherever practicable, the 
wages, employment, and food of the 
labourer. What it meditates against 
the corn-law and certain other protec- 
tions must give the last touch to Irish 
wretchedness, and heap additional 
misery on a vast portion of the British 
working classes. While all it does 
and is pledged to do is of a nature to 
sink the lower classes to the most 
miserable and degraded standard of 
living, it is the friend of cheap liquor 
and other things calculated to demo- 
ralise them; it gives them no protec- 
tion against the blasphemer and traitor, 
and its conduct tends to array them 
against their betters, and give them the 
worst feelings, 
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THIS MAN MUST SURELY BE ITS 
DETERMINED OPPONENT. 

The landholder, farmer, shipowner, 
silk manufacturer, and various other 
capitalists, must see in this ministry 
the party which was the great means 
of plunging them into their fearful 
losses, and the government which re- 
fuses them relief, and threatens the 
remnants of their property with de- 
struction. The fundholders must see 
in it the men who sought to tax them, 
and who have so long given shock 
upon shock to public credit. The 
bankers must see in it their bitter 
enemy. Monied men generally must 
see in it a foe which, by its principles 
and proceedings, puts all kinds of 
property in peril. 

THESE MEN CANNOT SUPPORT IT 
WITHOUT SEEKING THEIR OWN RUIN. 

The working classes must remember, 
that this ministry originated and keeps 
in being that fatal policy which has 
had such calamitous effect in destroy- 
ing employment and reducing wages. 
Its leading principle is to extend the 
master’s trade by reducing the work- 
man’s remuneration, and to involve 
these classes in a competition with 
those of other countries, to determine 
which can perform the most work with 
the least quantity of subsistence — 
which can combine the greatest por- 
tion of toil with the greatest degree of 
famine and misery. 

THEY MUST BE ITS ENEMY, OR THEIR 
Own. 

The Roman Catholic cannot be igno- 
rant that the ministerial party, on its 
own proclamation, forms a portion ofthe 
great European party of Liberals, that 
the latter is zealously labouring to 
despoil and suppress his religion in 
its strongholds abroad, and that it is 
assisted in this by the ministerial one. 
He must be aware that nothing would 
be more likely to weaken and extin- 
guish this religion in the United King- 
dom than its fall in southern Europe. 
If the Liberals enjoy power abroad, 
they must triumph in their war for the 
overthrow of Catholicism; and it is 
avowed that the existence of this 
ministry is necessary for enabling them 
to enjoy it. 

He CANNOT SUPPORT IT WITHOUT 
ASSISTING IN THE DESTRUCTION OF 
HIS RELIGION. 

The Protestant Dissenter must know, 
that the great European party of Libe- 
rals, of which this ministry and its 
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supporters form a portion, consists 
largely of infidels; and while it is the 
deadly enemy of one division of Chris- 
tians, it is friendly to none. Its labours 
to put down the Catholic religion are 
not intended to exalt a better; they 
regard all religions as equal, and tend 
to injure and extinguish all ; they mili- 
tate as strongly against the severe prac- 
tice, and what are called the spiritual 
feelings and opinions of the Protestant 
Dissenters, as against any thing what- 
ever contained in Catholicism. If this 
party do not attempt to suppress 
Christianity by fire and sword, it uses 
the more effectual means of teaching 
and nurturing whatever can cause it 
to be despised and renounced. 

This Dissenter must know, also, that 
the ministry and its party have never 
professed to seek the spread of religion, 
or appeared as the guardians of morals ; 
but, on the contrary, those who have 
sought to benefit either have commonly 
found in them opponents. They insist 
that religion ought to have no legal 
protection, the worst system ought to 
stand on a level with the best, and the 
law ought to favour the infidel as much 
as the Christian. Morals they likewise 
place without the pale of the law. 
Looking at the great Liberal party as 
a whole, it constitutes, in what it at- 
tempts and has accomplished in this 
country and foreign ones, the most 
deadly enemy religion ever met with ; 
no despot, no law, no persecution, 
ever injured the latter as it has done, 
by its sapping and mining, instruction, 
ridicule, and inroads on protection. 

If the Holy Scriptures be not pure 
fable, Christianity binds every man, 
without regard to sect—the Calvinist 
and Arminian equally — the Independ- 
ent, Methodist, and Catholic, as well 
as the Churchman—to endeavour to 
exclude from parliament all but its 
friends in both faith and practice. So 
far as human means are concerned, 
it very clearly can neither flourish nor 
stand if legislators and rulers be against 
it—if the parents of policy and law, 
opinion and example, be its enemies. 
When it is avowed that the ascendency 
of the Liberal party abroad depends on 
the existence of this ministry, and is 
manifest that such ascendency must 
operate in the most baleful manner 
against religion here, as well as else- 
where, it is above question, that he 
who may support the ministry will 
contribute to undermine and extinguish 
























































































































































































































Christianity in both foreign Europe and 
his majesty’s dominions. 

Tur Protrestanr Diss—ENTER MUST 
rHEREFORE EMPLOY HIS VOTE AND 
INFLUENCE AGAINST IT: IF HE DO 
DIFFERENTLY, NE WILL FIGHT THI 
BATTLE OF INFIDELITY AGAINST 
CurIsTIANITY, 

The friend ofthe Church of England 
cannot but see in this ministry the men 
who have broken down her bulwarks 
and blotted her fair fame ;—who, by 
assailing her slandering 
her reputation, and strengthening her 
implacable enemies, have placed her 
in her present tottering condition. He 
must be aware, that if he support it he 
will league himself with those who seek 
her overthrow, and assist in rendering 
her defenceless. 

He CANNOT 
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BE OTHER THAN ITS 
DETERMINED OPPONENT: HE MUST 
FEEL THAT HE MUST BE THIS, OR A 
TRAITOR TO HIS RELIGION. 

But is there no man who can con- 
sistently bestow his vote and influence 
on this ministry? Yes, infinitely too 
many. 

The pretended Whig, who, in con- 
tempt of the essence of Whiggism, is 
willing for his faction to violate any 
constitutional principle, trample on 
any law, and perpetrate any tyranny, 
for its aggrandisement ; and who w ishes 
it to conquer the Tories by the darkest 
iniquity, if it cannot prevail against 
them by legitimate and honourable 
warfare—this pitiful wretch is bound 
to support it. 

The peer who is capable of selling 


his birthright for the polluted wages of 


party; who can strip both his brethren 
and himself of sacred rights ; who can 
voluntarily exhibit himself as the mi- 
nion of tyranny, embracing slavery, 
and plunging his brethren into it, in 
order that this tyranny may consist of 
the heads of his faction;—this foul 
disgrace to England and her nobility 
is bound to support it, and compel his 
herds of tenants and other dependents 
to vote for it to their own ruin. 

The man who wishes the crown to 
lose its just powers, the house of peers 
to be virtually suppressed, the better 
classes generally to be stripped of in- 
fluence, and the government to be 
rendered in practice a democratic 
despotism of the most unlimited and 
pernicious kind, is bound to support it. 

He who is anxious for this country 
to be hated and despised by foreigu 
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ones, the seeds of national and civil 
war to be scattered in every direction, 
and the infatuated multitude to be 
rendered irresistible in its lawless war 
against the rights and property of its 
superiors, cannot do other than give it 
his vote and influence. 

Hie who desires to see the colonies 
ruined and rendered worthless, will 
feel it highly deserving of his favour. 

He who desires that public suffering 
may continue and increase—that pro- 
fits and capital may sustain farther 
destructive mroads—that the condi- 
tion of the lower orders may be made 
still more deplorable—and that Irish 
turbulence and disaffection may be 
increased by additional privation, must 
needs he sartily support it. 

And he who wishes E surope to be 
governed by infidel democrats, scoffers 
at religion, and despisers of morals, 
and religion and morals to endure all 
that such a state of things would bring 
upon them, must of course be its deter- 
mined friend. 

Nevertheless, its opponents will 
triumph? No. This declaimer in 
favour of law, liberty, and right, must 
support it to his own bondage, no 
matter what it may do, because he 
calls himself Whig. This landholder 
professes liberal opinions, therefore he 
must support it in robbing himself of 
his estate. This shipowner, or banker, 
or farmer, or silk manufacturer, must 
support it in putting himself into in- 
solvency, from no other reason than 
that he belongs to its party or hates 
the Tories. The working classes are 
reformers, and of course they must 
support it in reducing themselves to 
starvation. This sanctified professor 
of religion, who meekly intimates that 
his every word and deed flow from the 
pure fountain of the Scriptures, must 
support it against general religion and 
his own, because he is the friend of 
civil and religious liberty. How, then, 
can its opponents triumph ? 

The manifesto has been duly circu- 
lated ; its organs have proclaimed what 
the reformed house of commons is to 
accomplish. Ignorance is out of the 
question ; therefore let every elector 
who desires the ruin of himself and 
his country —who is anxious to sacri- 
fice his own rights, liberties, property, 
and religion, bestir himself, take his 
life in his hands, and rally round the 
colours of the Grey ministry. 

An INDEPENDEN?Y Pitrtire. 
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the least exceptionable in the literature 
of England. His career has been one 
of utility ; his track is marked with a 
wake of light. His work has been to 
rescue from obscurity, to bring to day. 
The task to which he was a ppointe od 
had a peculiar sublimity; for it was 
like Time’s, to discover truth. This 
errand he performed faithfully for the 
history of his country, from the earliest 
period to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
though with various success; but the 
name of the historian of the Anglo- 
Saxons shall never perish. This were, 
it might have been thought, sufficient 
for the ambition of any individual ; 


but our author, however, is desirous of 


“fresh fields and pastures new,” while 
a to-morrow may be anticipated for 
their commencing cultivation. The 
character which he now wishes to 
assume is that of a sacred historian. 
Like the great Hebrew shepherd, he is 
solicitous to record — 


‘In the beginning, how the heavens and 
earth 


Rose out of chaos ;” 


“to exhibit the Divine Mind in con- 
nexion with the production and pre- 
servation, and with the laws and 
agencies, of visible nature; and to 
lead the youthful inquirer to perceive 
the clear and universal distinction 
which prevails between the material 
and immaterial substances in our world, 
both in their phenomena and in their 
principles.” If sufficient strength and 
opportunity should still accompany his 
remaining life, the author states that he 
“desires to pursue this important sub- 
ject, in that series of events and 
operations which, after the renewal of 
mankind, became more immediately 
connected with their economy, condi- 
tion, politics, and destinies, under the 
present laws and state of their exist- 
ence.” The volume now published of 
his Sacred History is confined to that 
of the world as displayed in the 
creation and subsequent events to the 
deluge. 


The traditions of most nations trace 
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the origin of things to Night, * ancient 
mother,” older than Day, the first prin- 
ciple of nature, and the source of gods 
and men. The thoughts of early anti- 
quity, climbing up the steps of wisdom 
in a regressive series, penetrated to that 
mysterious age, or era, or state or 
whatever it may be termed, when 
‘*¢ darkness was upon the face of the 
deep ;” but there they stopped —they 
could aspire no further. But revelation 
begius from a point of being, out of and 
before the limits of their inquiry, even 
before the period when the earth was 
without form and void—even with 
that beginning when “ Elohim created 
the heavens and the earth.” This was 
a truth which heathen philosophers 
failed to see clearly, and some alto- 
gether. ‘The greatest minds of anti- 
quity were in doubt and darkness, 
and in opposition to each other, on 
this subject, as we should still be, 
if the book of Genesis had not de- 
scended to us. Instead of deriving 
the world from God, it was more 
common among the classical nations 
to derive their gods from the world. 
Hesiod, as well as Epicurus, makes 
his divinities to be an order of beings 
springing out of the material universe. 
Several pagan nations, even 


in our 
own times, thus account for their 
existence. Few have thought the 


Deity to be the creator of the earth 
or of the heavens; and the mind had 
become so confused on this point, that 
it was more generally supposed that 
either these were eternally what they 
are, or that they were united into what 
we see them to be by a fortuitous con- 
course of self-moving atoms.” The 
theory, however, that “ the component 
atoms or pi articles of things could have 
moved themselves into the beautiful 
forms and scientific arrangements and 
motions of visible nature, was felt to 
be incredible by some of the finest 
minds of antiquity, and finds no pa- 
tronage now from the true philosopher. 
Design, contriving thought, the adap- 
tation of things to each other, and the 
skilful production of important ends 
by the application and co-operation of 
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the fittest means, are so manifest in 
the structure of the earth, in the for- 
mations of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and in all the astronomical 
phenomena, that no judicious inquirer 
will attempt to support the Lucretian 
reveries. ‘The more favoured opinion 
of some, who desire to remove the 
Creator from the material universe, 
is the arbitrary assumption that the 
system and course of things which we 
admire has had no origin at all, but 
has been eternally what we see it to 
be.” 

This last conception Mr. S. Turner 
endeavours to shew is impossible, from 
the fact that nothing is uncompounded 
in the universe, and lays down the 
dogma, that composition and eternity 
are as incompatible as to be and not 
to be. The mighty world we live on, 
he exclaims, the rocks, the mountains, 
the minerals — so every substance 
around us, animate and inanimate — 
cannot have been eternal, because 
every one is a combination of nume- 
rous particles, usually very hetero- 
geneous, and the primary elements 
of each must have been in their ele- 
mentary state, and in some other 
position, before they moved and joined 
into their compound one. 

It is obvious that it might here be 
inquired,—Are, then, those primary 
elements in themselves eternal, and, 
Deity being allowed, coeval with Deity ? 
Mr. 8. Turner’s philosophy, therefore, 
is not here sufficiently profound. He 
seems to have forgotten, or not to have 
learned, that both the thesis and anti- 
thesis are of the pure reason, the proofs 
of which are both defective. Such 
dispute, says Kant, is about nothing, 
since the positions are not really though 
apparently contradictorily opposed, and 
may both be false. Let us consider 
this matter a little. 

These cosmological ideas it requires 
no argument to prove are of a trans- 
cendental character, such as cannot 
be submitted to experiment, or dis- 
covered in experience. They dwell 
in a supersensuous region ; but it is 
the endeavour, nevertheless, of reason 
to refer them to objects, and to con- 
ceive of them as such. In the two 
quantities of time and space, the 
requisites for these ideas are sought 
and found. Present time, being con- 
ditioned by the preceding, may only 
be thought by the conception of quan- 
tity, and, as the condition of the given 
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instant, the whole elapsed time is 
thought absolutely complete. Future 
time is, on the contrary, always incom- 
plete—it is not regressive, but pro- 
gressive. In like manner, every given 
space supposes a greater one. The 
regressive synthesis seeks, but cannot 
find, the absolute unconditioned ; for 
the objective unity is only arbitrarily 
thought, no object at all being in 
reality given. Meantime, the uncon- 
ditioned consists either in the whole 
series, or in a member of the series. 
In the former case the series is consi- 
dered as infinite, yet as entirely given, 
though the regress be never thought as 
completed. In the latter case, the first 
number in the series is, with regard to 
time elapsed, the beginning of the 
world; with regard to space, the 
boundary ; with regard to the parts 
of a whole, given in its limits, simple ; 
with regard to the causes, the absolute 
self-activity (freedom) ; with regard to 
the existence of changeable things, the 
absolute necessity of nature. These 
cosmological ideas are either mathe- 
matical or dynamical. So much for 
Kant’s antinomy of pure reason, and 
his system of cosmological ideas; so 
much, but not enough: to pursue the 
subject further, however, would require 
a paper by itself, and that an unread- 
able one. In such ware we deal not. 
By the antithetic of pure reason, 
says the sage of Konigsberg, he un- 
derstands not a whole of dogmatical 
assertions opposed to, and in refutation 
of, others, but the conflicts which reason 
experiences about certain positions, of 
which the truth and falsehood cannot 
be detected by experience ; such, for 
instance, as those concerning the crea- 
tion of the world, which, says Sharon 
Turner, very rightly, is a fact only to 
be known from revelation, as no human 
eye could have witnessed the event ; 
or, as St. Paul expresses it more finely, 
“ Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, 
so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” In 
this conflict, the refutation of one set 
of positions always seems to prove the 
opposite set as true; yet that by no 
means follows in reality. For the fact 
is, that of those the one is always too 
great for the unity of understanding, 
the other for the unity of reason, 
and each addresses different regions 
of thought. Hence the unavoidable 
antinomy of pure reason, which arises 
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from confounding objects of reason 
with objects of sense. 

In this antinomy, Mr. 8. Turner’s 
dogma, that nothing is uncompounded, 
would form a portion of the Atheist’s 
positions, which run thus; to wit: 
“ The world has no beginning—no- 
thing in nature consists of simple parts 
—there is no freedom—every thing in 
nature is necessity—there is no God.” 
The opposite thesis, on the contrary, 
asserts that the world has a beginning— 
that every thing in nature consists of 
simple parts—that freedom is required 
as a cause of nature—and that there is 
a God. But the Atheist’s argument 
has to do with the objects of sense, 
while the Theist deals only with those 
of reason; and between these two must 
exist an eternal disparity. In the 
objects of sense man may look in vain 
fora God; it is only in the union of 
faith and reason—in that faith which 
has a reason to give—in that reason 
which is never ashamed to believe— 
that the idea of deity is apprehensible. 


WERE THERE NO HUMAN REASON, 
THERE COULD BE NO BELIEF OF A 
Gop! 


The Atheist supposes the beginning 
of the world as an existence preceded 
by a time—an empty time, which, as 
the lapse of time is only possible by 
means of changes in reference to some- 
thing permanent that changes, is not to 
be conceived ; and therefore he asserts 
that the world can have no beginning. 
And so of space. If the world is 
bounded, as bounds separate one space 
from another, the world must be 
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bounded by empty space. But an 
empty space is impossible, for there 
can only be relation between spaces 
in so far as they are filled ; and there- 
fore he asserts that the world is infinite. 
The Theist, on the other hand, argues 
that if the world has no beginning, at 
every given instant an infinite time is 
elapsed ; but the determination of time, 
as an elapsed time, is to represent it as 
completed, and so deprive it of infinity ; 
and so of space. If the world in respect 
to space is infinite, then at any present 
time it is wholly in that time ; which is 
to determine the synthesis of its quan- 
tity, so that no more parts can be suc- 
cessively added; and as no quantity 
can be infinite, the Theist irrefutably 
concludes the world is not infinite. 
Irrefutably ! both he and his antagonist 
are equally irrefutable, and their con- 
clusions, though seemingly adverse, 
both equally logical, or illogical — 
which you will. This is, in fact, the 
argument of H. Richter’s two logicians 
—a capital picture. The artist himself 
is a disciple of the German philosopher, 
and in that exquisite gem has illustrated 
the argument which we are now treat- 
ing. The reader may see it in the 
Forget-Me- Not of 1828, prettily en- 
graved by Goodyear and ‘Shenton. At 
such logicians the painter and _philo- 
sopher ‘laughed, and Thomas Hood 
laughed too, in a punning poem, in 
the same volume, illustrative of the 
illustration. O ye logicians! painter 
and philosopher and poet alike laugh 
at ye—and yet, 


Look how ye sit together ! 

Two bitter, desperate antagonists, 

Licking each other with their tongues, like fists, 
Merely to settle whether 

This world of ours had ever a beginning — 


Whether created, 
Vaguely undated, 


Or Time had any finger in its spinning : 
When, lo!—for they are sitting at the basement— 
A hand like that upon Belshazzar’ s wall 


Lets fall 


A written paper through the open casement. 
**O foolish wits! (thus runs the document) 
To twist your brains into a double knot 


Qa such a barren question ! 


Be content 


That there is such a fair and pleasant spot 
For your enjoyment, as this verdant earth. 
Go, eat and drink, and give your hearts to mirth ! 


For vainly ye contend : 


Before you can decide about its birth, 


The world will have an 


And now for the famous dogma of 
compounded parts. In experience, no 





end !” 


object can occur that is absolutely 
simple, nor can any compound sub- 
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stance in the world be reduced to 
parts absolutely simple ; of their com- 
position we may be indeed unconscious, 
but it by no means follows that they 
are not compounded. Experience and 
experiment, therefore, present no sub- 
stance as consisting of simple parts ; 
and the Atheist may argue, that if we 
suppose a compound substance so 
consisting of such parts, such sub- 
stance must occupy space, and so 
must the parts. But as each space 
consists of spaces, and that which fills 
space consists of as many parts as 
space itself, the simplest particle is 
consequently something composed of 
parts. Therefore there are no simple 
parts. Now, then, O Sharon Turner! 
seest thou not how the Atheist has 
poached upon thy manor, and what 
becomes of your “ eternal compound 
being a natural impossibility ?”’ What 
you mean by a zatural impossibility in 
such a connexion, we, OLiver YoRKE, 
cannot divine, seeing eternity and na- 
ture are no yokefellows — but saga- 
ciously guess, that 


“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


“Tt is true,” you say, ‘ that the com- 
posing particles may, or may not, have 
been eternal ; that is a question of fact, 
but never the composition. The sepa- 
rate letters of the alphabet may or may 
not have eternally subsisted, but never 
one single word, never any sentence ; 
never, d@ fortiori, either Homer's Iliad 
or Newton’s Principia. Never, there- 
fore, our earth, and its finely gravi- 
tating and geometrised system.” Vastly 
pretty writing this! Sentences and 
words, it seems, cannot by any pos- 
sibility he eternal, but letters may. 
If Mr. Sharon Turner is right, St. John 
was wrong. The evangelist should not 
have written, “in the beginning was 
the word,” but in the beginning was 
the letter. Truly, herein is Mr. Sharon 
Turner a Daniel come to judgment! 
We hope he will forgive us for our 
apparent levity—for we mean no real 
trifling, and have now no disposition 
thereto. Never were we in a graver 
mood—never in a more serious temper, 
a more religious spirit. But Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner has gone beyond his depth, 
and here written nonsense. 

What, then, do we say that sub- 
stances are not compounded of simple 
parts? Not we; for the apparenly 
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opposite thesis is equally maintain- 
able. Though the elementary sub- 
stances may never be presented by 
any physical separation in an insu- 
lated state, reason will still appre- 
hend the first subjects of all com- 
position as simple. It is reason 
which affirms, and reason only, that 
all the substances in the world consist 
of simple parts, and that there is no- 
thing existing but these simple parts, 
and that which is composed of them. 
And what is the proof? Even this: 
Suppose that compound substances 
consist not of simple parts, the com- 
position is either an accidental relation 
of substance, or is essential. If essen- 
tial, our conception is of a simple 
substance, not of acompound. If the 
composition be an accidental relation, 
then in thought the composition may 
be separated from the substance, when 
nothing composed would remain. In 
such case, if no simple parts are to 
remain, nothing at all would remain— 
in fact, no substance would have been 
given. Both dilemmas contradict the 
assumption, that compound substances 
consist not of simple parts ; whence it 
follows that every one such substance 
must consist of such parts. 

We can pursue this antinomy no 
further, but must refer Mr. S. Turner 
to the Critical Philosophy for its full 
development. Our task is with its 
results. 

Reason takes great interest in this 
conflict with itself, in the solution of 
these questions. It is therefore the 
duty of philosophy to search for the 
grounds by which it can be removed. 
The question concerns not any object 
of experience, but belongs to the 
sciences that originate solely in reason, 
which, as their source, must be capable 
of solving them. Pure mathematics 
and pure morals, says Kant, are not in 
the least derived from experience, and 
must necessarily find the solution of 
their problems in the very same source 
from which they, as sciences, sprung 
themselves. The integration of many 
differential formularies is not yet dis- 
covered, but no one,is authorised to 
say that they never can be discovered. 
This is precisely the case with regard 
to questions which concern what is 
conformable, or what is contrary, to 
duty. There can be no single action 
imagined, with regard to which reason 
is not able to decide whether it be right 
or wrong, although it may perhaps not 
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always be immediately ready with its 
decision the instant the question is 
proposed. 

The question concerns not, we have 
said, any object of experience. The 
time previous to the beginning of the 
world, or the space beyond its bounds, 
or the beginning itself, or the bounds 
themselves, can never be experienced ; 
as little can infinite time or infinite 
space ; neither may the simple, which 
is not at all composed ; nor the com- 
plete division ad infinitum of any sub- 
stance. What the conflict is, attention 
to the procedure of reason, by which it 
attributes objective reality to an idea, 
will enable us to discover. 

The object of such an idea is, what 
in German philosophy is denominated 
transcendental; that is, though the 
mind is capable of conceiving it, yet 
it is incapable of having it presented 
to it. No object is seen by the mind ; 
only an idea is conceived. The object 
itself would be either too great or too 
little even for conception. Do we 
maintain that the world has no begin- 
ning? Then, what faculty of the mind 
is large enough to represent the infi- 
nitely elapsed time! Do we say that 
the world has a beginning? What 
faculty of the mind is there that sur- 
passes not the limits of its duration, 
and conceives of some preceding state, 
and thus, 


* At one high bound, high overleaps all 
bound ?” 


This is a very curious argument; let 
Mr. Sharon Turner consider it well ; 
he will be all the wiser for it. It 
holds good also of the simple parts of 
which substances are or are not sup- 
posed to be compounded. Do we 
hold that every object in space consists 
of parts which are again composed ? 
What intelligence is there extensive 
enough to pursue the division ad infi- 
nitum? Do we maintain that every 
substance in space is composed of 
simple parts? What mind is there 
that in the simplest perceivable atom 
apprehends not a simpler? and truly, 
because, as an object in space, it again 
presupposes parts. 

The object of the cosmological idea, 
therefore, neither on the one hand nor 
the other can be presented as an 
object of sense. What then? The 
very objects of sense are only pheno- 
mena, and not the things in themselves 
Time and space likewise are no objects, 
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and exist only by reference to the 
objects by which they are occupied. 
These objects can only be represented 
under the conditions of time and space. 
But we distinguish the objects of intui- 
tion from the intuition itself, which is 
a fact of consciousness. Still, we are 
prepared to admit that we live in a 
real and not in an imaginary world of 
things around us. But in conceiving 
any preceding time—or a time very 
remote from the present moment—or 
a place in space which is far from any 
certain place—or a small part of mat- 
ter numerically expressed —or a cause 
between which and a certain event we 
adopt a great number of intermediate 
causes —or an existence as the condi- 
tion of another condition and existence, 
which lies far from its condition,— we 
think of all these objects as belonging 
to the sphere of sensible experience, 
(though we never can sensibly expe- 
rience them), because we conceive 
them conformably to the laws of sen- 
sible experience. Nevertheless, we 
must not forget that they are not 
objects of sensible experience. What 
do we, then? We endeavour to con- 
sider them no longer as objects of 
sensible experience, as phenomena ; 
but would contemplate the totality of 
them, composing the world, as.a thing 
in itself. But what we call the world, 
and all that we can understand of it, 
is a collection of phenomena. 

We feel that we are doing a great 
good by pursuing this subject, though 
not without considerable difficulty and 
diffidence; for we cannot be unaware 
that, to ordinary minds, we shall be 
discoursing pleasant rousic in an alien 
language: but at the same time we 
feel assured, that we shall be doing 
good to such minds as Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s—the instructors of the human 
race—and well know, that it is pre- 
cisely for such minds that discipline of 
the sort to which we are now endea- 
vouring to subject the reason of our 
modern sacred historian, is expressly 
fitted. When we mean by objects not 
phenomena, but things in themselves, 
surely we mean not objects as they are 
conceived by the mere understanding. 
But the process of mind on which we 
are animadverting identifies both—that 
is, the things in themselves with what 
we think them to be; and decides the 
question at once, whether realities cor- 
respond with appearances and con- 
ceptions. It gives rise to certain de- 
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ceptions—which are, however, not 
artificial, and indeed are only remov- 
able by art (metaphysical) — whereof 
the chief is a sophisma figure dictionis. 
The argument, therefore, both of the 
Theist and Atheist, as above set down, 
is defective, since they both refer to a 
dialectical conclusion ; in which, though 
the major is correct, the minor is per- 
fectly gratuitous. 

Is it not then certain, that one of the 
two assertions, the world either has a 
beginning, or it has not, must be either 
true or false? This question may be 
met with another. Of a body may it 
not be said, not only that it has a good 
or a bad smell, but that it has no 
smell at all? A third case then is 
possible. What is the third case? 
The world, as a given whole of things 
in themselves, may be considered in- 
deed as finite or infinite ; but the pre- 
dicates, finite and infinite, would be but 
void conceptions, neither of them being 
presented in any sensible intuition: 
and it is for that reason that the one is 
the contradictory opposite of the other. 
But the world is not a given whole, or 
but of phenomena; and these, as given 
in Time and Space (in which only they 
can be given), compose an empirical 
synthesis only, and not an absolute 
totality. And of the things in them- 
selves it may be asserted, that that 
which is not simple is the contradic- 
tory opposite of the simple; both 
which conceptions, however, would be 
void, because they would have no re- 
ference to a sensible object—a sensible 
object, consisting neither of simple nor 
of infinitely many parts. Take the 
world as a whole of phenomena, and 
both assertions are equally groundless 
—both are found to be a conflict of 
appearances. 

It is, then, by no appeals of sense, 
such as Mr. Sharon Turner suggests, 
that the solution is practicable. It is 
in vain to say, that “the particles of 
which compounds consist must have 
been in some state before they were 
compounded together.” This proves 
not the “incompatibility of compo- 
sition and eternity ;” for what has 
Eternity to do with BrFore and arTEr? 
What the historian states regards Time 
only. His next sentence, therefore, is 
flat nonsense ; i. e. “The single con- 
dition of the elements must have pre- 
ceded their union in the.composition : 
and thus it is pHysicaLLy impossible 
that a compound can have been ETER- 
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wat.” Physically impossible! What 
have physical considerations to do with 
any thing eternal? They are meta- 
physical considerations only which 
apply to such inquiries. What fol- 
lows is a pretty illustration :—“ The 
schoolboy perceives at once that His 
PLUM-CAKE cannot have been ETER- 
nat!!! The plums, the flour, the 
butter, the eggs, and the sugar, of 
which it is composed, must have been 
in some other places and state, before 
they were brought together to make 
the substance which gratifies him.” 
O for an eternal plum-cake! might be 
a very natural wish for any schoolboy ; 
but in wishing for such a thing, he 
would only make the same blunder 
that Mr. S. Turner has made, namely, 
that of confounding eternity with in- 
finite time; said infinite time being, 
meanwhile, a contradiction in terms. 
Moses avoided the disputealtogether, 
by sublimely and concisely announcing, 
that “In THe BeGInNING God made 
the heavens and the earth.” Tue be- 
ginning !—therefore not in time, be- 
cause the beginning of time ; and it is 
remarkable that, throughout the Old 
Testament, the phrase is used to denote 
an eternal relation. It is a figure of 
speech for eternity; nay, it is more 
than a figure of speech, for THE BE- 
GINNING must be Erernity. Is a 
mathematical point in space? Is it 
not rather space itself? or, still more, 
the constituent of space? ‘The mo- 
ment,” says Coleridge, “ we assume 
an origin in nature, a true beginning, 
an actual first, that moment we rise 
above nature, and are compelled to 
assume a supernatural power.” The 
old man, then, in his own sublime 
way, goes on to add, by way of note— 
or, rather, in such manner takes care 
to say it meanwhile —‘“ These are 
truths which can scarcely be too fre- 
quently impressed on the mind that is 
in earnest in the wish to reflect aright. 
Nature is a line in constant and con- 
tinuous evolution: its beginning is lost 
in the supernatural; and for our under- 
standing, therefore, it must appear as a 
continuous line, without beginning or 
end. But where there is no discon- 
tinuity there can be no origination, 
and EVERY APPEARANCE OF ORIGINA- 
TION IN NATURE IS BUT A SHADOW OF 
OUR OWN casTING. It is a reflection 
from our own will or spirit. Herein, 
indeed, the will consists. This is the 
essential character by which wILt is 
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opposed to nature, as spirit, and raised 
above nature as self-determining spirit 
—this, namely, that it is a power of 
originating an act or state.” Mr. S. 
Turner will suffer us to recommend to 
his attention the whole of this profound 
writer’s aphorisms on original sin, 
from which these passages have been 
taken ; they will initiate him into much 
about which it is clear that he is at 
present in a serious state of imperfect 
acquaintance. 

Our remarks are at present confined 
to a less elevated region of thought. 
We would point merely the principle 
by which reason may regulate itself in 
these self-originated conflicts, about 
matters transcending all experience 
and experiment which the senses are 
capable of producing. Let it be re- 
collected, that if the mathematician 
speaks of a progression ad infinitum, 
the philosopher must content himself 
with the phrase in indefinitum. There 
may also be objects corresponding 
with our conceptions in their extension 
to the infinite, but certain it is that our 
experience cannot realise those concep- 
tions of the infinite ; for, according to 
the nature of the empirical regression, 
it can only proceed from one pheno- 
menon to another. When,consequently, 
we said that we cannot therefore affirm 
that such ideas are correlated to any 
realities, or constitute any, we would 
admit they are useful for the regula- 
tion of experience, teaching it never to 
be satisfied, and urging on and on to 
more extensive conquests. The world 
is never perceived as a whole, either 
with regard to time or space; its ex- 
tent and duration, therefore, are more 
safely described as indefinite, than as 
either finite or infinite. To the uni- 
verse itself, says the wise man of 
Konigsberg, there is no beginning, 
there are no bounds; all beginning 
and all bounds being only in the 
world. The objects in the world are 
only limited conditionally; but the 
world itself neither conditionally nor 
unconditionally. It can therefore never 
be comprehended or determined by the 
human understanding, (however she 
may engage herself in determining its 
nature and limits. But in determining 
the simplicity of the parts, she goes be- 
yond the indefinite, even to the infinite ; 
nevertheless, it is only assumed that a 
quantity may be divided into members 
ad infinitum—it does not follow that it 
is really membered to infinity. From all 
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which considerations Kant concludes, 
that “no object can correspond with 
our ideas, in so far as they are cosmo- 
logical and transcendental.” To the 
conception of the beginning of the 
world, or of the bounds of the uni- 
verse, or of the conception of the abso- 
lutely simple, there is no sensible cor- 
responding object ; but in all her efforts 
of this kind, reason conceives an object 
problematically, which, so long as it is 
known to be problematical only, will 
not lead her into any contradictions. 
The great purpose of the German sage 
was to prevent any man from confin- 
ing, as Mr. Sharon Turner has uncon- 
sciously done, the reality of things 
within the limits either of his own 
conceptions, or those of all men. 

But when will man learn humility? 
when will he cease to think of eternity 
as of time? Presumptuous mortal, to 
intrude his notions of succession into 
dateless possibility of being! Wise 
above what is written, he would pre- 
sume to understand the mystery of that 
Beginning in which God created the 
heavens and the earth! Yet may he 
realise the mystery in himself — con- 
tinually does he realise it: but it still 
remains a mystery. How many repe- 
titions of the creative act is it granted 
to us to accomplish, yet how uncon- 
scious of the prerogative are the herd 
of mankind ! 

Unconscious of it as the herd was 

the sage of Konigsberg, from whom 
we have quoted. We are not Kantists. 
What Kant did, he did well; his ap- 
pointed work it was, and God was 
well pleased with his good and faithful 
servant: but he did not all. The 
Aristotelian method, which he loved, 
permitted him to do no more; but 
more might have been done—more has 
been done by later Platonists. There- 
fore we are not Kantists, but we des- 
pise the man who despises Kant; or, 
it may be, we esteem him—but it is as 
a fool. Nevertheless, not Kantists are 
we, though we have thought it fit to set 
forth what he has performed on this 
high argument; and for good reasons: 
because his labours in this way have 
brought us to the consideration of the 
most important question in philosophy, 
whether the ideas of which we have 
been discoursing most eloquent music, 
are indeed only, as Kant affirms, regu- 
lative; or as some even wiser than he 
contend, were constitutive of realities 
in themselves. 
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Truly, man is an image of God, and 
we ought to be grateful that we may 
learn something of God from attentive 
study of his human creature—from a 
knowledge of ourselves. Every act of 
ours constituting a beginning, is an 
echo of the creative fiat. It is pos- 
sible for a finite will to originate an 
act or state of being, albeit only in and 
Jor the agent himself ; and it consti- 
“tutes thus a true beginning, though 
with regard to the series of motions 
and changes by which the free act is 
manifested and made effectual, the 
finite will gives a beginning only by 
coincidence with that absolute wiit, 
which is at the same time infinite 
power. In a word, a finite will, o 
the will of a finite free agent, acts out- 
wardly by confluence with the laws of 
nature. Whenever we will, we con- 
stitute such an actual beginning :—we 
appear to do.so, and we really do so. 
It is no illusion arising from our ig- 
norance of the antecedent causes ; it 
comes not within the range of cause 
and effect, the relation of which is, in 
fact, no law to which the will or spirit 
of man is subject, but merely a form 
or mode of thinking inherent in the 
understanding itself, to which the un- 
derstanding subjects whatever it per- 
ceives or meditates upon, but from 
which the will of man, whereto his 
understanding is subject, is free, so 
long as it wills to be free. Hence, in 
the Scripture we are told of man being 
renewed in the spirit of his will; and 
of the spiritual man being set free from 
and above all law. It is nature only 
that is subject to law, not spirit. It is 
in virtue of this originant power of his 
will that man was and is capable of 
original sin, which is not a thing cir- 
cumstantially derived, but an act or 
state begun in every individual by 
whom it is committed; relative to 
which every man is the adequate repre- 
sentative of a/l men, even as was the 
firstman. The individual Adam, as first 
in time, was very naturally taken and 
exhibited as the diagram; the sacred 
historian, however, who primarily held 
him up as such example, being careful 


* “ As the word bara (c reated) has an obvious affinity with bar (i a son), and pro- 
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to distinguish the word Adam from a 
proper name, by prefixing an article, 
“ the Adam,” as expressive of the genus 
as well as of the individual; for which 
reason, also, St. Paul universally uses 
the symbolical phrase, “ ¢he old man.” 
These considerations will assist the 
reader, ifhe thinks sufficiently, in form- 
ing some idea of the Divine act, when 
in the beginning God created. By an 
act of His all-originatin g¢ will was that 
beginning decreed — that beginning, 
when the heavens and earth were afli- 
liated* by and to the universal parent 
—who then, in the language of the 
epistle-writer to the Hebrews, “ by his 
son constituted the ages.”+ Some, 
doubtless, will be found, who will dis- 
pute this liberty of volition. To such 
may be replied, in the words of Cole- 
ridge, ** What but absurdity can follow, 
if you decide on spirit by the laws of 
matter? if you judge that which, if it 
be at all, must be supersensual, by that 
faculty of your mind, the very defi- 
nition of which is ‘ the faculty judging 
according to sense?’ These, then, are 
unworthy the name of reasons: they 
are only pretexts. But without reason 
to contradict your own cgnsciousness 
in defiance of your own conscience, is 
contrary to reason. Such and such 
writers, you say, have made a great 
sensation : if so, 1 am sorry for it; but 
the fact I take to be this. From a 
variety of causes the more austere 
sciences have fallen into discredit, and 
impostors have taken advantage of the 
general ignorance to give a sort of 
mysterious and terrific importance to a 
parcel of trashy sophistry ; the authors 
of which would not have employed 
themselves more irrationally in sub- 
mitting the works of Rafael or Titian 
to canons of criticism deduced from 
the sense ofsmell. Nay, less so. For 
here the objects and the organs are 
only disparate; while, in the other 
case, they are absolutely diverse.” 

To such reply Mr. Sharon Turner is 
not obvious. It is with great pleasure 
that we can extract what he has written 
upon the Freedom of Will, with un- 
mingled approbation. 


bably was derived from it, the pleasing idea of filiation is connected with creation, in 


the natural etymology of the term used by the sacred historian to express it. 


This is 


in gratifying unison with the repeated intimations of Divine revelation, that the 
Creator deigns to consider himself as the father of his earthly creatures.” —SaRon 


TURNER. 


t Such is the proper translation of the words ‘‘ by whom also he made the worlds. 


Heb. i. 2. 
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‘* With this principle of self-formation, 
the soul seems also to possess an original 
aud indestructible property of self-will. 
This seems to be a natural quality of all 
intelligence. It cannot but will, as it 
cannot but perceive, think, and feel ; and 
it cannot but will like itself, because 
every being can only act like itself, and 
not like another. It must be that being 
before it could do so. The soul must 
therefore will for itself, as it thinks for 
itself. This is self-will, as the other 
action is self-thought. No man thinks 
in all respects like another, and no man 
wills in all things like another. Each 
thinks for himself and wills for himself, 
and he sees and hears for himself; and, 
as we have observed, also forms himself. 
Self-will, or the willing according to his 
own nature —to his individual person- 
ality to his separate and interior self, 
is therefore the inseparable property of 
everyone. None can divest themselves 
of their will, more than of their thought. 
They must will while they exist, as they 
must so long breathe and live. This 
self-will always wills according to its 
own nature, upon its own sensations and 
inclinations, and as it chooses. Self 
must not be itself before it could do 
otherwise. This self-will is that which, 
under another denomination, we call 
free-will: it is always free to will, and 
always wills according to its own choice. 
In this respect it has no master, and no 
overruling necessity ; and can have 
none, because it is an essential property 
of intelligence to will, of which only 
annihilation can deprive it. The com- 
pulsion which we feel comes not upon 
our will, but upon our acting on our 
volitions, We have a natural and una- 
voidable freedom of will, but we have 
not as free a power of acting upon our 
will. All external things act more or 
less on our free agency, but not on our 
free-will. The prisoner, blinded, beaten, 
and chained in a dungeon, can yet will 
as he pleases, and has repeatedly shewn 
that he does so. Even under the sever- 
est tortures, inflicted on purpose to com- 
pel him to will as his tormentors require, 
the human spirit has on numerous occa- 
sions proved that it is not only still ex- 
erting its free-will in opposition to the 
agencies which make it suffer for doing 
so, but that it can even avow that it will 
continue to exercise its liberty. Even 
where it seems to yield to violence, it is 
rather an extorted verbal submission than 
an actual surrender of its freedom. It 
only forms a new self-will in the appa- 
rent acquiescence. It wills to comply 
with the injunctions of the cruel power, 
in its words and conduct, but I cannot 
doubt that it also, in its secret move- 
ments, wills to hate the persecutor and 
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his requisition, and the conformity to 
which in this violence it assents. Its 
hostile will remains as it was, and keeps 
its freedom as strongly as ever; though 
it wills, for the sake of ending the in- 
flicted pain, to submit to speak and act 
as the oppressor has enjoined. It seems 
to me that it cannot but do so. The will 
cannot destroy its own essential freedom 
by any act of its volition, as the mind 
cannot divest itself of its power to think. 
It may, by new resolutions of its will, 
alter its expressions of it, and its acting 
upon it. But that, under the pressure of 
disagreeable necessities, the human ac- 
tion and the will are continually at vari- 
ance, though no external sign of the 
difference is suffered to appear, we may 
perceive every day in society, and not 
unfrequently feel in our own personal 
experience. The will never seems to 
change but by its own choice, and then 
it makes the alteration only because it 
wills to do so. It exerts its freedom 
in adopting the mutation, because it does 
not alter until it pleases tochange. For 
these reasons, I infer that this self-will, 
or free-will, always willing as it chooses, 
though not often able to act as it wishes, 
is an essential property of the human 
soul, of which it cannot divest itself nor 
be divested.” 


Thus it is that the will of man, in 
virtue of its freedom, holds a state in- 
dependent of circumstances, and this 
may help to shew how the creative will, 
previous and superior to all circum- 
stances, by a Divine act constituted the 
ages in a filial beginning,—the first 
and last of all time. So far, and in 
such measure, according to its degree, 
may the finite will realise the mysterious 
doings of the infinite; so far, and in 
such measure, may it give a reason for 
the faith that is in us,—namely, that 
the ages were constituted by the word 
of God. But is it in the power of 
reason to affirm on such evidence, 
that the Divine act was the archetype 
of such human volition? Not it! To 
a faculty above reason this high argu- 
ment appeals,—even to faith itself. 
For reason, even as understanding, 
fails in solving this important question ; 
—no dogma, whether of simple or 
compounded parts,—no consciousness, 
whether of spiritual freedom or self- 
determining will,— can avail to de- 
monstrate the creation of the world or 
the being of a God. Of all truths, 
these are the most difficult to demon- 
strate; but of all truths, these are the 
least in need of demonstration. Though, 
says an author already quoted, “ there 
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may be no conclusive demonstrations 
of a good, wise, living, and personal 
God, there are so many convincing 
reasons for it, within and without,—a 
grain of sand sufficing, and a whole 
universe at hand to echo the decision ! 
—that for every mind not devoid of all 
reason, and desperately conscience- 
proof, the truth which it is the least 
possible to prove, it is little less than 
impossible not to believe.” 

Archbishop Leighton has remarked 
right well, that “ Faith elevates the 
soul not only above sense and sensi- 
ble things, but above reason itself. As 
reason corrects the errors which sense 
might occasion, so supernatural faith 
corrects the errors of natural reason, 
judging according to sense.” Subjects 
both beyond sense and reason are the 
proper objects of faith. No other evi- 
dence have they but what faith gives 
them ; what reason fails to shew, faith 
fears not to substantiate, becoming it- 
self “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Faith is its own evidence, its own sub- 
stance, and the evidence and substance 
of all other things; for even of things 
visible, faith it is which translates ap- 
pearances into realities. Faith it is 
which from phenomena infers the ex- 
istence of noumena and decides that 
for every sensation that we experience 
there must exist a cause, or occasion in 
correspondence with the effect pro- 
duced in the sensuous receptibility. 

From what has been written, our 
readers and Mr. Sharon Turner will 
readily gather why he, in this very ex- 
cellent book, has failed in his endea- 
vour to prove, by reference to objects 
of sense, and logical inference, certain 
cosmological ideas which lay in his 
way at the outset of his work. But 
failure extends no further; unpractised 
as a metaphysician, imperfect as a phi- 
losopher, as an historian of the six days’ 
work of God Mr. Sharon Turner has 
been exceedingly successful. We had 
intended to have given the pith of his 
work, but have been led so far in our 
original reflections, that we must con- 
tent ourselves with a severe abridge- 
ment of our analysis,—no great fault, 
if it induce our readers to purchase the 
Sacred History of the World, and pe- 
ruse it for themselves; it will richly 
repay the trouble and expense. 

The venerable and invaluable outline 
of the primordia of our globe, contained 
in the Mosaic account, begins with a 
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general declaration, that the earth ori- 
ginated from the creation of God. 


‘‘ Its first unformed, dark, and void 
state,” says Mr. Sharon Turner, ‘is no- 
ticed with the waters upon it, upon which 
the Spirit of ELou1m is represented to 
have been in active operation. The re. 
sults of His agency are not detailed, nor 
is any chronology affixed to this period 
of our terrestrial formation, nor is any 
account given of the geological construc. 
tions that ensued. Our science is there- 
fore left at full liberty to investigate and 
delineate what it may discover to have 
been the actual process by which the con- 
struction of our planet was accomplished, 

** The Mosaic chronology begins with 
the formation of Adam, and with the six 
preceding days or periods, which com- 
menced with the production of light. 
What interval occurred between the first 
creation of the material substance of our 
globe and the mandate for light to de- 
scend upon it— whether enn eee 
or ages—-is not in the slightest degree 
noticed. Geology may shorten or ex- 
tend its duration, as it may find proper : 
there is no restriction on this part of the 
subject. In this portion of time, or eter- 
nity, we may place the formation of our 
elementary matter—the composition and 
arrangement of the vast central and in- 
terior contents, whatever they may be— 
and the construction, circumambiency, 
and consolidation of all the primordial 
rocks ; and, indeed, the production of all 
things to which light was not essentially 
necessary.” 

In the above extract, we take objec- 
tion, of course, to the phrase, “ portion 
of eternity,” and smile at the permission 
given to the geologist to extend or 
shorten its duration. The mysterious 
interval, however, we have seen dated 
higher, even as occurring between the 
creation of the heavens and the earth 
in the beginning, and the period (so to 
speak) when the earth became without 
form, and void,—a state by the way not 
predicated of the heavens. Some mys- 
tics have occupied the interval with the 
fall of Lucifer, and have supposed chaos 
to be the result ofhis ruin ; and Milton 
appears to have adopted the notion, by 
the date which he assigns to the war of 
the angels,—a notion, indeed, not 
without much significance, if taken as 
indicating rather a mythos than a mere 
fact. In that sense something may be 
made of it. But we pass on to the 
splendid panorama of creation which 
our author has made to move in re- 
view before us with so truly picturesque 
an assemblage of effects. 
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Light, he thinks, is most probably 
an ethereal fluid, now universally 
diffused, and pervading all things, and 
not an emanation from the sun, which, 
however, has a direct and additional 
agency thereon. It was a distinct 
production anterior to the sun. Light 
came to the earth in the state in which 
we now almost universally find it, as 
both light and heat ; and that, from the 
moment of its presence, the phenomena 
and agency of light, heat, and fire, be- 
gan wherever it spread, and within the 
earth as well as upon it. The interior 
of the earth, as far as it is yet known, 
exhibits everywhere the agency of light 
and heat, either in their combined ope- 
ration of fire, or in their separate states, 
or other modifications. Submarine 
volcanoes are still occasionally burst- 
ing up, as indications of the fiery 
agencies that are yet acting beneath 
our surface. Thus the Mosaic record 
expresses the true principles of our 
geological formations. These have pro- 
ceeded from the action of the watery or 
of the fiery element, or are the alternate 
effects of each. We learn, from the 
book of Genesis, that both these were 
active agents in the creation, from its 
very commencement. Water preceded, 
and began its operations as the Spirit 
of the Creator directed them. Light 
descended immediately afterwards,when 
ordered ; and, with its modifications, 
or attendants, heat and fire, exerted 
their powerful agencies. Thus the 
great scientific truth so recently ascer- 
tained, after many contending systems 
had been upheld and thrown down, 
that both the watery and fiery elements 
were actively concerned in the geolo- 
gical construction of our earth, is im- 
plied or indicated by the Mosaic narra- 
tion, instead of being inconsistent 
with it. 

The creative day our cosmogonist 
understands as being our natural one of 
twenty-four hours,—a position which it 
is not worth while here to dispute. To 
the second day was wisely given the 
generation of the atmosphere and 
clouds ; for, “ unless the ascending va- 
pours from both earth and sea had 
been duly balanced with the descend- 
ing rain, and unless the fitted means 
were kept constantly in action, to occa- 
sion a constant evaporation, of sufficient 
amount to rise into the skies, and other 
effective causation, as unceasingly ope- 
rating to make the elevated vapour 
descend in the needed showers, the 
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vegetable and animal kingdoms would 
want that essential element, without 
which they could not subsist.” No 
detail is given of the causes or move- 
ments by which the separation of 
land and sea was effected. The geo- 
logist, therefore, is free to form his most 
scientific speculations. ‘“ If the glo- 
bular surface was an uniform level, 
with an equal diffusion of the waters 
upon its whole circumference, some 
parts must have been raised up, in 
order to produce adequate concavities, 
into which the aqueous masses could 
subside and collect. The exterior form 
of the earth is manifestly of this kind. 
Vast ranges of mountains and rocks 
are now seen standing in various re- 
gions, as high above the common 
ground as the depths ofthe ocean seem 
to be below it, in which the seas are 
permanently assembled. The surface 
of the earth arises, in some parts, into 
high table-land ; but the general level 
of both land and sea is now nearly the 
same. The ocean is, therefore, ob- 
viously occupying cavities equal to its 
bulk of fluid; and the supposition 
seems to be not unreasonable, that, in 
order to form these hollow spaces, the 
mountain masses were raised up. The 
state and phenomena of these stu- 
pendous elevations in many applicable 
points favour the idea, and recommend 
it to our consideration.” 

The formation and arrangement of 
our planetary system is too large an 
argument for us to venture upon, and 
would better make the subject of a se- 
parate paper. The Creating Mind is 
so visible in the vegetable kingdom, 
that we regret our inability to set it 
forth, for mere want of space. Thus 
much, however, we must quote : 


“The creation of VEGETABLES is 
placed by Moses subsequent to the pro- 
duction of light and of the atmosphere, 
immediately after the waters had receded 
from the lund, and just before the crea- 
tion and arrangement of the solar system. 

“« This position of vegetables in the 
series of creation exactly answers the 
demands of our present knowledge. In- 
stead of requiring the sun’s light to ger- 
minate, seeds and plants, in order to do 
so, must be sowed and placed in dark- 
ness before they begin to vegetate. A 
small heat and moisture first cause their 
living principle to begin its operations, 
but they cannot flower or fruit until they 
receive the solar beams ; nor could they 
grow without light, air, and moisture. 
A portion of oxygen air is esseutial to 
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vegetation: hence the previous atmo- 
sphere, which contains in it more than 
that portion, was indispensable, as was 
also some water on the soil where they 
were to grow. This exact placing of the 
vegetable formation and first germina- 
tion is another test of the authenticity of 
the Hebrew cosmogony, which random 
fiction could not have stood.” 


Mr. Sharon Turner well exemplifies 
the Divine kindness in the flowers and 
fruits, shews that there is no spon- 
taneous production of plants, illustrates 
the reproductive system, and briefly 
reviews their uses in the scheme of cre- 
ation. What he says of the actions 
and phenomena of their living princi- 
ple deserves careful perusal. He 
thinks, also, that they were locally 
created and gradually diffused; and, 
from the fossil traces and remains 
of ancient plants in the subterranean 
strata, derives some interesting indica- 
tions of the primeval state and vegetation 
of the earth. He then ascends to the 
creation of the fish and whales, the 
general principles of their formation 
and peculiar nature, their forms and 
colours, their general character,—voices 
of some —their serenity and habitual 
comfort; and winds up the subject 
with some excellent reflections on the 
nature and phenomena of the mental 
principle which they manifest. Next 
occurs a brief review of the mollusca, 
testacea, zoophyte, and infusoria orders, 
and of their indications of feeling and 
mind. The bird creation, with their 
plumage and song, their power of 
flight and their migrations, their num- 
bers and classes, their general charac- 
ter and mental faculties, are pleasingly 
treated. Of the sixth day’s creation, 
quadrupeds, insects, and reptiles, an 
animated account is given. We select, 
as a specimen, what our author says of 
the manifestation of will in the insect 
tribes : 

«* We equally see the full and free 
exercise of individual choice and will. 
Try with any walking insect: it will 
move, not as you choose, but as it likes, 
Check it in one path, and, unless through 
fear it pauses, it will take another ; it 
will not go in the course or to the point 
you wish, if left to itself, or without a 
positive compulsion. I have often tried 
and watched them, and have been satis- 
fied, that as far as concerns themselves, 
and all constraining force withheld, they 
have as much free agency, spontaneous 
motion, and freedom of will, as I have ; 
and use these qualities as independently, 
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and with as much self-choice and deter. 
mination, as 1 do so. There is nothing 
like overruling, confining, and automati- 
cal agency or compulsion about them. 
Their motions exhibit continual changes 
of will and self-choosing action. 

“They shew me that they have as 
clear and just a perception of things as 
I have. The fly knows the treacle — 
the wasp the sugar—the bee his hive 
and honey —the caterpillar the herb he 
likes, as well as we do. If driven away, 
they return to the thing they desire. The 
bee does not go to a leaf instead of the 
flower, nor to a stone instead of a tree. 
They perceive what they want to be the 
thing they want or like, and they move 
towards it accordingly. In this conduct 
they judge as rightly about it as we should 
do, and act as consciously towards it. The 
more we study the actions of insects, 
with reference to their nature and pur- 
poses, we shall find that pee habitually 
act with as much proper judgment con- 
cerning them, as our mind in their bodies 
would do. As far as I have observed 
and can anticipate, they act as I should 
act if I were in their frames, and had 
their wants and wishes, and were under 
the same circumstances and situation. 
If we were ants or bees, what could we 
do better than what they do? The in- 
stances of wasps and others reducing the 
weight or shape of their prey, to enable 
them to carry it, are instances of both 
reasoning and judgment; so is that of 
the beetles’ undermining the stake to 
get at the toad, which it held above their 
reach; so is that of the humble bees’ 
piercing the side of the calyx to get at 
the honey, when they cannot reach the 
nectarium by going within it. No hu- 
man parent could exert more reasoning 
and affectionate foresight for the benefit 
of the child that was about to be born, 
than another species of bee uniforml 
displays. The earwig appears to hatch 
her eggs with the maternal assiduity of 
the hen, and to allow no opposing in- 
terposition to frustrate her intention. 
To assist a fellow-creature with the co- 
operation of our labour, when it is need- 
ed, is an act both of an observing and 
meaning mind, and of a benevolent feel- 
ing; and such an operation is performed 
by the pillchafers. It is a curious in- 
stance of the analogy which the Creator 
has spread through all his races of ani- 
mal being, as if to manifest that our 
Maker’s mind and agency have fabri- 
cated all things, that some insects appear 
to have the faculty and habit of the nu- 
tritive rumination. Their discernment 
of the best place to be in for their trans- 
formation from their caterpillar state, 
and intuitive motion on purpose to put 
themselves in it, has all the semblance 
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of perceiving and judging mind. It 
is not resolvable into mere external im- 
pulse: it seems to-arise from the ani- 
mal’s own will and determination on its 
sensations and necessities.” 


Man now appears upon the scene. 
From what our author has written on 
this part of his subject we have already 
extracted. Of the temptation and fall, 
and the universal deluge, he says 
little, reserving the full consideration 
for a second part, to be united with a 
Sacred History of the World Restored. 

We look upon this book particularly 
as one of the signs of the times,—as an 
evidence that the present is peculiarly 
the age of understanding. The work is, 
in fact, an exercitation on natural philo- 
sophy ; but in all the higher depart- 
ments,—in the purely rational and 
simply metaphysical,—it is wonder- 
fully at fault. The peculiar tendency 
of the age thus indicated has filled 
some contemplative minds with alarm, 
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in which we cannot say that we are 
disposed to share. It has ever been 
the way of Providence to cultivate the 
human mind in one branch at one time 
and place, and another in another. 
When the province which it is now 
engaged about shall have been per- 
fectly explored, doubtless it will ascend 
to higher regions of thought and feel- 
ing. For what says the judicious 
Hooker? “ Man doth seek a triple 
perfection ; first, a sensual, consisting 
in those things which very life itself 
requireth either as necessary supple- 
ments, or as beauties and ornaments 
thereof; then an intellectual, consist- 
ing in those things which none under- 
neath man is either capable of or ac- 
quainted with; lastly, a spiritual and 
divine, consisting in those things 
whereunto we tend by supernatural 
means, but cannot here attain unto 
them.” 


ENSIGN 0’DONOGHUE’S FIRST BATTLE. 


‘* Come list, ye nymphs, in sober sadness, 
Whilst a tender tale I tell. 
Hark! It racks my brain with madness, 


Sighing softly, Fare thee well!” 


Sweetest of perusers! did you ever 
hear of a place called Vinegar Hill ? 
Were you ever in the county of Wex- 
ford? Were you ever in Ireland at all? 
If not, go there by all means; and on 
your return from the greenest isle of 
the ocean, should not your pugnacious 
propensities be sharpened, your poeti- 
cal breathings more soul-searching, and 
your capacity for strong drink increased, 
why, then, sweetest of readers, your 
heart was not originally stouter than 
that reposing in the breast of a dunghill 
hen, your genius for poetry but prosy, 
whisky punch has been wofully mis- 
applied, and I shall doubt that you 
were ever in love during the whole 
course of your miserable existence. 
Be that as it may, in the Irish Rebel- 
lion, which is usually spoken of as 
“the time of the hurry,” a famous 
battle was fought at Vinegar Hill, in 
the county of Wexford, and, if I recol- 
lect rightly, the troops of good old 
King George the Third (blessed be 
his memory)! were piked and battered 
at an awful discount. But of this affair 
| cannot give you a particularly accu- 


* Need—m. 
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rate description, seeing that I had not 
the luck to be there, being otherwise 
engaged in shooting sparrows, and 
studying the picturesque from the 
windows of Clare Castle, whither I 
had been sent by my commanding 
officer, Colonel Gauntlet, as [I once 
before had the pleasure of telling you, 
in the 19th No. of Fraser’s Magazine, 
in consequence of being desperately in 
love with Miss Juliana Hennessy, my 
“ First Love.” 

When the news came to Limerick 
—the then head-quarters of my regi- 
ment, the Royal Irish —of the discom- 
fiture of the troops, the massacre of 
the Protestants, and the occupation of 
Enniscorthy by the rebels, a panic 
seized those who had any thing to lose, 
and a corresponding delight pervaded 
the breasts of the numerous shoeless 
patriots who had every thing to gain 
in the expected topsy-turvy state of 
affairs. General Eustace, or Useless, 
as he was called for shortness, conferred 
with General Needless.* Military pre- 
paration was made with great speed and 
little effect; for, in a crisis, haste is 
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every thing. Aides-de-camp and or- 
derlies were to be encountered on every 
road, galloping horses impressed for 
the service, as if the fate of the coun- 
try depended upon the use they made 
of their spurs. The mayor of Limerick 
stuck a sword-cane into the flap of his 
breeches pocket —the corporation dug 
up two culverins, once belonging to 
Cromwell's army, and a long, thin, 
curiously-shaped gun, like Queen 
Anne’s pocket-piece in miniature, 
which had been in the Spanish Armada, 
from the mud under the court-house ; 
and mounting these relics of antiquity 
on cars, pronounced them to be ser- 
viceable, and placed them under the 
command of Major Convolvolus of the 
Trish Artillery. Colonel Gauntlet was 
ordered to bring in his detachments 
from outpost duty, and I left Clare 
Castle. 

Adieu, then, to that citadel of cita- 
dels — farewell to the Fergus and its 
banks, its wild ducks and ever-brown 
furze bushes, its water scenery below 
the bridge, and its mud scenery above 
the bridge! Pigs, priest, and potheen, 
good bye! and, barring the last, I don’t 
care if I never encounter ye again. 
The pleasures of Limerick society were 
tasted in my imagination as I trudged 
on towards that city, over my ancles 
in gutter, and wet as an unsqueezed 
sponge from the continued pour of an 
up-and-down straight rain, no where 
to be met with so drenching as in 
the south-west of Ireland—yet scarce 
heeding these inconveniences, in the 
contemplation of oceans of claret and 
generations of pretty women. 

But, alas! how were these blissful 
anticipations to be realised ?—even as 
Treland was to be quieted by the all- 
healing measure of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. Not a word, however, of 
any such political botheration! I re- 
ported the arrival of my party to 
Colonel Gauntlet. 

“Glad you are come, sir,” said the 
colonel, a grim old codger, thin as a 
lath, straight and stiff as the ramrod 
he used to poke down the backs of the 
recruits, between jacket and skin, to 
give them a soldier-like carriage— 
“ Glad to see you, Mr. O’Donoghue 
—very. Not distressed after your long 
march? quite fresh—eh ?” 

“ Fresh as a daisy, colonel,” said I, 
looking mighty sprightly, as if a march 
of eighteen Irish miles was a mere 
trifle. 
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“ Glad—very glad ; the knot of your 
sash a thought too near your right hip. 
Country in a sad state, sir—very. Not 
tired—eh ?” 

“ Not the least, colonel.” 

“ Glad—very; always up to your 
duty.” 

“Up to any thing, colonel.” 

“ Good—very good! In that case 
you will proceed to-night to Kilhalters- 
town, with a fresh party, to reinforce 
Captain Butler’s company, who informs 
me that he expects an attack to-night 
from the rebels, and place yourself 
under the orders of Major Convolvolus, 
of the Lrish Artillery.” 

“To-night, colonel 

“ Yes, in an hour. Good morning, 
sir ;—glad you are not tired — very: 
good morning.” And so he bowed me 
out of the room as great men do little 
ones. 

Now Kilhalterstown was a good step, 
as I was given to understand, beyond 
Bruff; and Bruff is full ten miles— 
Irish miles, mind you—from Limerick. 
Behold me, then, once more “ padding 
the hoof” for my king and country, 
through a dismal district, rendered still 
more dreary by approaching nightfall, 
and the patter-patter of the pitiless 
pour, that descended in drops bigger 
than sixpences. I thought of the deluge, 
apostrophised the rain, and wished 
Gauntlet at the bottom of the Shannon. 
In addition to other misfortunes, my 
boots were every moment becoming 
more like Dutchmen’s skates, and less 
like boots; for, floundering through 
these most un-macadamised of roads, 
the leather about the ancles had sunk 
down to my heels, the heels wabbled 
about under the centre of the foot, and 
the toes of the boots, quitting their 
legitimate places, cocked up and twist- 
ed like rams’ horns. On I went, how- 
ever, wishing myself in heaven, and at 
last came in sight of Bruff. At the 
sign of the “ Broken Bottle,” I inquired 
how far it was to Sir Lawrence Fagan’s 
mansion of Kilhalterstown. 

“* Better than three miles, sir,” said 
a little bandy-legged, squinting, red- 
haired, pock-marked waiter, who was 
also boots, hostler, and chambermaid, 
as occasion required. 

“’Tisn’t, then, nor half,” exclaimed 
a fellow at the door—one of a group 
of frieze-coated loungers, who had been 
drawn by curiosity from the smith’s 
forge to look at my party. 

“ Hould your tongue, you ruffin of 
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the world!” returned the waiter, in 
reply to this volunteered contradiction ; 
“ what call have the likes of ye to be 
spakin’ at all at all?” Then turning 
to me—“ An’ is it to Sir Lawrence’s 
ye’re goin’, sir—'tis a lonesome way, 
no ways convanient for night travellin’. 
"Deed, then, if ye’d be said by me, 
captain, ye d just stay fair an’ aisey 
where ye are.’ 

I was by no means in an amiable 
mood, so told the ugly fellow to hold 
his tongue and get me a guide. 

“ A guide is it? Why, then, there’s 
not a boy in the place can shew your 
honour the road betther than meself. 
Didn’t I live with Sir Larrance as whip- 
per-in? an’ don’t I know every step of 
thé road hedtheran’ thidder? [ll engage 
I’m not a stranger here, nor in Limbrick, 
nor any other part of the world I wish 
togoto. Just say, ‘ Tim, here’s the price 
ofa glass,’ for I’m mighty drouthy, an’ 
I'll be afther steppin’ before ye, captain, 
at oncet.” 

I was angry, and the waiter looked 
like an impudent rogue. “ None of 
your chatter, Mr. Tim, as that is your 
name,” said I. 

“Whisha, thin! I’m contint to hould 
my whisht, sir, if ye likes, only I thought 
may be pleasant conversation ’ud be 
refreshin’ afther the road ; for, sir, whin 
ye quits the town, not a hap’orth iv a 
Christhen sowl ye’ll see till ye gets to 
Sir Larrance’s.” Here the rascal grin- 
ned. ‘Thin, sir, whin ye get down 
the road, may be thirty perches, ye’ll 
turn to your right, an’ thin look out for 
James Murphy's bog-hole; an’ thin, 
sir, take care an’ mind the quarry just 
beyant—long Jack Twomy cracked his 
neck in it last St. John’s day ; and thin, 
sir, ye'll take the borreen* on your right 
agin—God be good to us all !—amin ! 
—'twas there the _ pounded the 
tithe-proctor last week ; thin, sir, when 
ye pass the common, | ye Nl come to 
Killcock river, where, if ’tisn’t dark, 
ye ‘ll see the steppin’ stones—but mind 
an’ don’t tumble in, for I'll engage 
they’ll be shlippery, in regard iv the 
shtream bein’ bigger nor usual.” 

“ You impudent scoundrel,” said I, 
who heard the loungers at ‘the door 
chuckle at the waiter’s exaggerated ac- 
count of the difficulties I had to con- 
tend with, “ if you don’t vanish on 
the instant, and procure me a guide, 
I'll break eve ryt bone in your body.” 
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“ Ts it afther I’m tellin’ ye yer road 
that ye'd be batin’ a poor boy; an’ if 
ye did that same, I’d be bate by a 
jintleman any way ;—I’ve been bate by 
lords before now, an’ ’tis more agree’ble 
than to be bate by a cobbogue.” 

“ Ma-hurp-an-dioul !” exclaimed the 
man who had before corrected the 
waiter—“ Tim, ma bouchal, the jintle- 
man is a jintleman, an’ will give ye a 
batin’ before ye’ll say paas—so quiet 
now, Tim. - I'll shew your honour the 
road as I’m goin’ home, handy by to 
Kilhalterstown.” 

I liked the tone of this fellow’s 
voice, his off-hand hardihoed of man- 
ner, and his extremely intelligent and 
handsome countenance. I accepted 
his offer willingly, got the men once 
more in order, and was moving off, 
when the ugly waiter called out, “ God 
speed ye, sir! ye’re in fine hands now, 
any way; an’, if ye’ve luck, may be 
yell get to Kilhalterstown to-night. 
Well, boys, give us all our own way, 
an’ we'll live the longer. Tis a great 
army entirely. Captain, mind the bog- 
hole, an’ the quarry, an’ the steppin’ 
stones. Kilhalterstown is a fine place, 
boys, bigger than the Limbrick poor- 
house—God keep us out of it!—an 
illegant place, boys—an’ that the army 
will find out by an’ by.” 

His speech was curtailed by my 
sergeant, who tripped up his heels, 
and, as he was falling, gave him a kick 
where, as Hudibras says, 


‘* A kick hurts honour more 
Than deeper wounds received before,” 


which sent him head foremost into a 
pigstye; and there we left him. 

It appeared, from my guide’s story, 
that Sir Lawrence Fagan of Kilhalters- 
town was an old gentleman, who kept 
a sort of Castle Rackrent establish- 
ment; was very hospitable, very bigot- 
ted, fond of hunting foxes and rebels, 
of large parties and good living, hated 
the Papists, and was oftener behind 
hand with his tithes than any man in 
the parish; prided himself upon his 
ancestry, cut down the old timber on 
his estate, generally got drunk like a 
gentleman each night of his life, and 
was, moreover, a magistrate and captain 
of a troop of yeomanry. [I learnt these 
particulars on the road—the details 
fortunately uninterrupted by any of 
those difficulties mentioned by the 


*L ittle cross-road. 
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waiter at the Broken Bottle. Tim’s 
account, too, of the distance between 
Bruff and Kilhalterstown had been as 
little veracious; and we arrived at a 
dilapidated entrance, with an iron 
gate standing invitingly open, which 
my friend informed me led to Sir 
Lawrence Fagan’s residence, before I 
thought half our march was over. 
During our peregrination, however, it 
seemed that I had made a step in the 
good graces of my informant, and half- 
a-crown, which I chucked to him at 
parting, won my way to his heart; 
for when my men had filed through 
the gateway, and I was about to follow 
them, he came close up to me, laid his 
hand on my arm, and whispered in my 
ear, *‘ If you are in trouble, call out for 
Bill Rooney ;” then gathered his frieze- 
coat under his arm, flourished his black- 
thorn round his ears,crossed the bank by 
the road-side at a bound, and his figure 
disappeared in the darkness, which for 
some time had been our companion. 
All was silent as a dead herring, 
and dark as a wolf’s mouth, when 
we were groping our way towards 
the house through the deeply shaded 
avenue. Within twenty yards of the 
hall-door we came on the lawn, which 
stretched far away to the right; while, 
close on our left, we could distinguish 
—now that we had emerged from the 
avenue—a shed, where several fully 
accoutred cavalry horses were champ- 
ing their bits—probably the poor brutes 
had nothing else between their jaws— 
and close to them were two small field- 
guns, directed towards the principal 
gate through which we had passed ; 
but nothing in human form had we 
yet encountered. We approached the 
hall-door; still not a sentry—not a 
soul to be seen. Pretty discipline this, 
thought I—and the garrison expecting 
an attack, too! But if watch was 
neglected without, vigils were kept 
within ; for, as we reached the door, 
our ears were saluted by the roar of 
twenty or thirty voices joining in 
thundering chorus to an old hunting 
song, and this was taken up by such 
a yell from beneath our feet, as it 
seemed, that we might have easily 
fancied all the imps of Satan were 
enjoying a jubilee. A few cracks of a 
hunting-whip, nearly as loud as a pis- 
tol-shot, accompanied by a voice that 
sounded high above the din, of “ How 
now, Ringwood! Ha, ha, Relish !— 
Quiet there, good dogs !” checked the 
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noise and explained the mystery. The 
kennel was in the area story, and the 
hounds below were sympathising with 
the jolly dogs above. 

As the rain continued with undimi- 
nished vigour, I made no scruple of 
bringing my men into the large marble- 
flagged hall, particularly as the hall 
door was open, and then proceeded 
towards the room whence the sounds 
of merry-making issued. I would have 
had my arrival announced, but no ser- 
vant was to be found ; nor was either 
knocker or bell an appendage consi- 
dered necessary in the unsophisticated 
state of society at Kilhalterstown. 

So full was every one, in the room 
which I entered, of his own particular 
topic of conversation—for each was 
talking independently of his neighbour, 
now that the song was over—that I was 
for a minute unnoticed, and enabled 
to take a rapid sketch of the apartment 
and its inmates. The walls of this 
spacious dining-room were hung round 
with trophies and implements of the 
chase and war. Whips, sabres, jockey- 
caps, yeomanry helmets, tails of foxes 
aud antlers of deer, in pleasing irregu- 
larity, denoted the tastes and habits of 
the baronet and his guests. A long 
table of black oak, at which some 
five-and-twenty or thirty people were 
seated, extended the whole length of 
the room, and supported, in addition 
to some heads and many elbows, 
numerous wine glasses, and tumblers 
of varied size and shape, half emptied 
decanters, large blue jugs of steaming 
water, and bowls of sugar, interspersed 
with slops of spilt liquor, broken glass, 
cut lemons, and other evidences of the 
evening having been as wet within 
doors as without. At the head of the 
table, and a little raised above the rest 
of his goodly company, sat a fine vene- 
rable old gentleman, oad in a broad- 
flapped and laced scarlet hunting-coat, 
with ruffles, and a once richly embroi- 
dered, though now somewhat faded, 
silk waistcoat of the same colour, from 
which projected a frill as large as a 
moderate sized cauliflower. His hair, 
white through time or powder, was 
collected behind, and tied in a pigtail 
with much nicety; and his jolly red 
nose blazed in front. Altogether he 
was the cut of a hearty old toper and 
a gentleman. On the right of the 
baronet—for I at once guessed him to 
be Sir Lawrence Fagan—sat Major 
Convolvolus of the Irish Artillery, a 
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little hump-backed fellow, between two 
thumping epaulettes; and on his left, 
my own immediate commanding officer, 
Captain Butler, of the Royal Irish—as 
good a fellow, drunk or sober, as ever 
cracked a head or a bottle—now toler- 
ably tipsy, but still endeavouring to 
become more so. Lower down at this 
hospitable board were several persons 
in yeomanry jackets, others in hunting 
coats ; a lieutenant of Irish artillery, of 
about fifteen; a second lieutenant of 
the same corps, past fifty by his bald 
head ; and a brawny parson, with a 
fist sufficiently large to floor an ox. 
All these were more or less in the same 
state as my friend Butler. 

The baronet’s eye first caught mine. 
He rose from his chair, made me a bow 
that might have been studied forty years 
before at the court of Versailles, and 
bade me welcome in courteous phrase. 
“ Delighted to see you, sir—or any gen- 
tleman in your dress, who will honour 
my poor mansion with his presence. 
Pray, sir, be seated. Vaudeville, clean 
glasses—where be those knaves of 
servants—Vaudeville, I say !” 

“ Here, sar,” issued in a foreign 
accent from the treble pipes of an old 
man on his knees before a hogshead 
of claret ‘in a corner of the room, with 
a silver jug in one hand and a spigot 
in the other. I declined the proffered 
beverage, pleading the necessary atten- 
tion required by my party, and the 
empty state of my stomach. The last 
was deemed a cogent reason, the first 
an untenable one—particularly when 
Butler told me not to bother myself 
about the fellows, as they would have 
plenty of whisky from the baronet’s 
cellar, and could very well take care 
of themselves. “As for an attack to- 
night, who was the bold fellow that 
would attempt it?—he would settle 
his hash in a twinkling, blow him to 
Jericho, and afterwards hang him to a 
lamp-post higher than Haman’s ;” so 
saying, my gallant captain brewed 
another stiffner of whisky-punch for 
himself. 

I returned to my men in the hall. 
“Where is sergeant O’Gorman?” I 
asked. ‘“ Here, sir!” returned the ser- 


geant, issuing from a side-door; “I 
have been all over the house, and every 
living soul in it— man, woman, and 
child — is as drunk as a piper, except 
an old Frenchman; and he never could 
have been good for much, drunk or 
sober. 


In almost every room there are 
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Irish artillerymen, lying cheek-by-jowl 
with our own lads who came here with 
the captain in the morning—all on the 
broad of their backs, flopping about 
like flukes out of water.” 

For the first time in my life, I found 
myself in a situation of responsibility, 
and I seriously looked at the posture 
of our military affairs. I was warrant- 
ed to suppose that an attack would be 
made on Kilhalterstown, both from the 
lawless state of the country, and the 
positive declaration of Gauntlet’s to 
that effect; and if an attack were made, 
a pretty state our garrison was in to 
repel it! I,a lad ofeighteen, was the 
only person competent to take the 
command; and the small party I had 
just brought from Limerick alone, of 
our comparatively-speaking large force, 
fit for duty. I took every possible pre- 
caution to prevent a surprise, and de- 
termined to be on the alert during the 
night. I gave strict injunctions to my 
sergeant to keep whisky from the men, 
and then proceeded to attack the re- 
mains of a venison pasty and a bottle 
of claret, which had been laid out ‘for 
me by Vaudeville in a small room ad- 
joining the dining-hall. 

Strange to say, I, that loved a jolli- 
fication as much as any of my country- 
men, felt no wish to join the happy 
fellows who were “keeping it up” so 
merrily, until high words and squab- 
bling induced me to open gently the 
door between the rooms, in order to 
see what was the matter. However, I 
was too late for the fun, as the strong 
arms of the parson and bald-headed 
second lieutenant, the eloquence of the 
baronet, and, more effectual still, the 
extreme drunkenness of the two con- 
tending parties, prevented the row 
continuing. By this time most of the 
guests were under, few on, the. table: 
among the former, was Butler; among 
the latter, the young first lieutenant. 
Major Convolvolus still retained an 
upright position on his chair, and the 
use of his tongue, and was deep in a 
genealogical discussion with the ba- 
ronet, who, as the dispute had been 
finished for the present between the 
two worthies whose noise had drawn 
my attention, turned with some aspe- 
rity on the little field-officer. The 
major would have swallowed so much 
of his host’s good wine to but little 
purpose if it had not roused the mettle 
of his nature, however it might have 
bothered his logic. He had no notion 
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of pruning his own family tree, that it 
might be out-topped by any baronet’s 
in the country ; and when Sir Lawrence 
affected to hold his pedigree rather 
cheap, the little man grew testy, tucked 
his feet well up on the upper wrung of 
his chair, and struck his fist on the 
table with sufficient emphasis to make 
the glasses dance again. 

« Let me tell you, sir,” roared he— 
“Jet me tell you that the Convolvoluses 
have flourished for ages—ay, for ages, 
Sir Lawrence — bloomed for centuries 
in Ireland, as well as elsewhere — hic- 
cup !— ay, and will bloom for ever — 
ay, for ever and after—o!” 

“ Pooh, sir!—tut, sir!” returned 
the baronet; ‘ the Convolvoluses, sir ! 
— mere mushrooms, major, my dear 
major, my very dear sir, upon my 
word !— my dear sir, you’re a mush- 
room—depend upon it, you’re a mush- 
room !” 

“ Mushroom!” screamed the little 
fellow—“ no, sir, I am no mushroom, 
but a Convolvolus—a pure—an—an 
unadulterated Convolvolus !”” 

No, no,” returned our host—-“ no- 
thing of the sort! Why, sir, I can 
prove to the understanding of any man 
that Ireland was our country long be- 
fore Milesius came here— yes, Mile- 
sius! At the time of the flood, sir — 
before the flood, sir,—my dear sir,—we 
hunted elks as you might foxes, shot 
mammoths instead of snipes, and potted 
our own whales for breakfast! Think 
of that, my little Convolvolus major !”’ 

“ Fables, fables —fabulus, fabulo- 
rum !—nonsense—whales, indeed !— 
very like a whale !—stuff !” ejaculated 
the major. 

“ Stuff, sir!’ returned Sir Lawrence 
—‘‘what do you mean by stuff, sir? 
I will drown you in the punch-bowl— 
yes, my dear sir, here in this!” —seizing 
a huge silver bowl. “ Here, sir, you 
will bob up and down like a piece of 
lemon-peel ;—stuff, indeed !”” 

“‘Threats—mere threats!” cried the 
other, snapping his fingers; “ ay, Fa- 
gan, my old boy, you are drunk and 
talking nonsense— indeed you are.” 

“T will have satisfaction forthwith, 

sir,” said the baronet, and, suiting the 
action to the word, snatched a yeo- 
manry sabre from the wall, and drew 
it. The major fumbled for the handle 
of his blade, and found it with diffi- 
culty; but in endeavouring to reftase 
it from the scabbard, which had awk- 
wardly got between his legs, he lost 
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his balance, and toppled over on the 
floor,— fortunately so; for at the in- 
stant, Sir Lawrence, who was too drunk 
to perceive accurately the movements 
of his opponent, lunged fully out, and 
drove his point through one of Con- 
volvolus’s epaulettes. Had the latter 
been on his legs, he never again would 
have talked of his pedigree. 

“TI rather think I have killed the 
little gentleman,” said the baronet, 
with perfect composure. ‘“ Vaude- 
ville, examine his body, and bring me 
a chamber-candle; let him be buried 
decently in the morning, Vaudeville ; 
but recollect, Vaudeville, don’t put 
him in the family-vault: my ancestors 
would be annoyed by the smell of a 
dead Convolvolus. Good night, gen- 
tlemen ;—your arm, Vaudeville.” 

Three or four who still retained some 
use of their legs reeled off after Sir 
Lawrence. Vaudevilie returned, blew 
out the lights in the dining-room, gave 
me a fresh bottle of claret, made me a 
low bow, and retired. 

Fond as I was of claret — and (God 
help me!) still am —I had too much 
on my shoulders to give way to the 
thirst that tormented me from morning 
till night, and night till morning; be- 
sides, I was rather disgusted” with the 
scene in the adjoining room ; for, how- 
ever gloriously it may glimmer in the 
eyes of him who has sat out the bout 
from the beginning, the close of a jolli- 
fication has but little beauty for the 
unfortunate sober. Having, therefore, 
but half emptied my second bottle, I 
prepared to go my rounds of the sen- 
tries, and keep them on the alert. I 
could not resist the temptation, how- 
ever, of making some little alterations 
in the appearance of those sacrificed 
to Bacchus: I thatched the bald head 
of the Irish artillery second lieutenant 
with the parson’s wig—replaced the 
wig with the silver punch-bowl — 
adorned his reverence’s fat chops with 
a pair of enormous burnt-cork-sketched 
moustaches — buckled my captain’s 
right leg firmly to the table with a 
sword-belt, and tweaked Convolvolus’s 
nose till he roared again, though he 
did not awake. Having played these 


boyish tricks, I found Sergeant O’Gor- 
man, and visited my posts. 

The rain had ceased, and a three- 
quarter moon was occasionally visible, 
as openings in the rapidly passing 
clouds permitted us a glimpse at her 
One moment we could see 


fair face. 
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a good distance round us, and then 
Madame Luna would dive behind a 
bank of clouds, leaving us completely 
in the dark. 

We first came to the two guns which 
I have mentioned were posted to rake 
the avenue. The men attached to these 
guns had probably voted keeping guard 
in the rain was a bore; for they had 
all retreated into a summer-house close 
by, and applied sufficient whisky in- 
wardly to correct the outward moisture. 
The bottle was empty, and the guard 
was snoring. A ray of moonlight 
shewed me the chevrons on the corpo- 
ral’sarm. ‘ Get up, sir!” said I, giv- 
ing him a sound kick in the ribs. He 
only snored the louder. I gave him 
another. 

“The divil’s in them flays!” mur- 
mured he, rubbing the injured part — 
“the divil’s in them flays, that never 
laves off aitin’ me !” 

“ Get up, you drunken brute !” said 
I, shoving him still more vigorously. 

“ Katty, Katty —’tisn’t 1 —’tis the 
childher!” 

I once more excited his energies. 

“ Katty, darlin’, don’t be kicking 
me!” 

Another punch in the ribs made him 
open his eyes. ‘* Bad manners to you, 
whoever you are, to be goin’ about 
kickin’ the people!” said he, sitting up; 
“‘ what call have ye to be makin’ fut- 
balls of people’s carcasses when they’re 
sleepin’ paceably ?” 

“Don’t you see that an officer is 
speaking to you?” said the sergeant ; 
“you will be brought to a court-mar- 
tial for sleeping on your post.’ 

“QO, be aisy now!” said the corpo- 
ral, ¢ and adhere to me now ; an’ if [ 
don’t break your eye to-morrow morn- 
in’, may I never sin—that’s the chat!” 
—and so he settled himself for another 
snooze. 

“Do you know if your guns are 
loaded?” I asked. 

“ Do I know, is it?” he said; “ I'll 
engage I do; but what a gom I’d be 
to tell!—wouldn’t I now? Maybe 
ye'd fire ’em off for sport !— that’s the 
chat!” 

There was no making any thing of 
this fellow, “so we left him alone in 
his glory.” 

The ground in front of the house 
sloped away in an even lawn for some 
hundred yards, where it was broken by 
a sunken fence, rivetted towards the 
house with brickwork, and scarfed 
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off towards the country. Beyond this 
fence the land appeared to be divided 
into potatoe and corn-fields, bounded 
by furze-capped banks, but quite de- 
void of plantation. The garden and 
out-offices at the back of the house 
were enclosed with a high brick wall ; 
so, with a single sentry there, I felt 
myself quite secure. The front was 
the most accessible part, and required 
greatest attention. I posted a couple 
of sentries about two hundred yards 
from the house, with strict orders to 
look sharply over the fields beyond the 
fence, and carefully to watch the fence 
itself. If any thing was seen moving, 
one was to come and tell me; but if 
several persons came suddeuly on them, 
they were both to fire and immediately 
fall back. I brought one of the two 
field-guns to the front of the house, to 
bear upon the lawn, having ascertained 
that they were loaded by pushing a 
stick into the muzzles; and then con- 
trived to close the iron gates at the end 
of the avenue, and rolled some large 
stones (of which there were abundance 
at hand) against them. Notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues of the day, I had not 
the least inclination to go to sleep; on 
the contrary, the excitement was de- 
lightful, and I began to wish that my 
precautions might be put to the test. 

Moonlight after claret invariably 
makes me sentimental; and in those 
days it was my wont to indulge my 
Muse whenever she was in the humour. 
She was all agog just now about war 
and glory, fire and fury, thunder and 
lightning. Perhaps there was a certain 
sympathy between her Museship and 
the gun I was leaning against. She 
inspired me with the following words, 
which, most ruby-lipped and taper- 
fingered peruser! you may sing to the 
pianoforte or guitar, to the tune of 
** Cease, rude Boreas,” if you like— 
and know how. 


Ode to War and the Tempest. 


Rumbling thunder rolling o’er us, 
Braying trump and rattling drum, 

Join in hideous crashing chorus— 
Hark!—the foe! They come !—they 

come ! 

Bounding bomb-shells burst in air, 
Blustering Boreas blows his blast, 

As if to make the natives stare— 
Furious fiends are fighting fast. 


Vivid lightnings round us flashing, 
Glance and gleam along the sky— 

Sabres clashing, smashing, slashing, 
Funking now is all my eye! 
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Nimble light-bobs lightly leaping, 
Loudly shout and shoot along— 

Generals through hedge-rows peeping, 
View from far the fighting throng. 


Fierce Bellona’s whip is shaking, 
Martial Mars has marr’d the fray, 
Thersites-like are cornets quaking, 
And wish themselves (in vain) away. 
Grenadiers grenades are throwing, 
Grimly gunners work their guns, 
Ghastly gashes ’mongst us going, 
Glory onwards cheers her sons ! 
Lengthy lines are formed for charging, 
Th’ hostile ranks won’t budge a peg ; 
My fears, ye gods ! are much enlarging— 
Would I were at Ballybeg ! 
The sun shines forth—the foe is flying— 
Dread in triumph now is lost ; 
Fearlessly we strip the dying, 
And send despatches by the post. 


I was hammering out a rhyme to 
conclude this little poetical effusion, 
when I fancied I saw something mov- 
ing across a potatoe-field beyond the 
sunken fence ; but as several small 
though dark clouds were passing over 
the moon’s fair face in quick succes- 
sion, I was not sure whether or not I 
might have been deceived by their sha- 
dow. The sentries in front said they 
had seen nothing, but I fancy the 
rogues had not kept so bright a look- 
out as they ought; for, some moments 
after, I was positive that something 
was moving over the ground more sub- 
stantial than a shadow. The moon, 
however, shone out again quite bright, 
and we could see nothing but the fields 
and hedges as before. ‘Taking one of 
the men’s muskets, I crawled on my 
hands and knees towards the fence, 
under the shade of the first cloud that 
hid the light, and waited till it had 
passed away. Something white ap- 
peared. ‘Who goes there?” cried I. 
No reply. ‘ Answer, or I shoot!” 
There was none, so I pulled the trig- 
ger. At once arose a most infernal 
noise —a very odd noise: I thought 
it was the devil. One of my sentries 
dropped his firelock through fear, 
though in daylight be would have 
faced a battery as soon as his dinner ; 
the other burst out laughing. “ What 
the devil is it?” I asked. 

“ Plase your honour, ’tis a jackass,” 
answered the sentry. And so it was. 

I returned to lean against the gun, 
and remembered that an officer of ours 
had once said something about the 
sublime and the ridiculous. 

About two hours passed without any 
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incident worthy of record, when I was 
again certain that I saw something 
moving in front. Not wishing to have 
another laugh raised at my expense, I 
looked long and steadily; and what 
confirmed me in my opinion was, that 
what I saw took a contrary direction to 
the course of the shadows which were 
still caused by the scud. I called 
O’Gorman to my assistance, and we 
both agreed in seeing something. Pre- 
sently one of the sentries came to me, 
according to his orders, to state that he 
was sure he heard voices near him, 
though he had seen no one. I ordered 
him back to his post, and directed the 
sergeant to get the men under arms 
immediately. They had scarcely left 
me, when the moon, suddenly appear- 
ing, enabled me to discover two fellows 
running across the field; but an in- 
stant after the light had revealed them, 
they were down in a potatoe-trench. [ 
was now convinced that what I had 
seen at various times were men, who 
had passed by twos and threes when 
the light was obscured, and were now 
collected in a large body under a bank 
which ran directly from us, probably 
meditating an attack. My men were 
soon out, and I brought the second 
field-gun from the head of the avenue, 
where it was not likely to be wanted, 
to bear upon the lawn, withdrew my 
sentries from the neighbourhood of the 
sunken fence, and waited events in 
silence. A few minutes after, a pistol 
was discharged from under the bank, 
which I then thought was a signal, but 
since believe it was by accident; for it 
was full ten minutes more before our 
enemies appeared. However, the in- 
stant the shot was fired, I directed my 
sergeant to return to the house and 
awake every one he could, and told the 
sentry who had laughed when I fired 
at the jackass, to bring me a live turf 
sod from the kitchen. 

The last order was soonest obeyed. 
I put some fresh powder on the touch- 
holes of the guns, and had the burning 
turf ready to discharge them when re- 
quired. 

The parson was the first who an- 
swered O’Gorman’s summons to the 
field: out he rushed, ready for battle, 
with the silver punch-bowl glittering 
on his head, and a yeomanry sabre 
flourishing rapidly about it. He was 
a capital specimen of the church mili- 
tant, and the moustaches [ had drawn 
on his face had a wonderfully fine 
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effect. After him came the old second 
lieutenant of Irish artillery—no longer 
bald-headed, but having his skull pro- 
tected by a marvellously clerical-look- 
ing bob-wig—brandishing a poker, and 
dooming the body and bones of every 
rebelly mother’s son to the infernal 
gods. After him bundled outa hetero- 
geneous group, in hunting-coats, no 
coats, and yeomanry-jackets — some 
half-dressed, others scarcely dressed at 
all—one fellow with a gown about his 
shoulders, and another with nothing on 
but a short jacket and a pair of top- 
boots, only half awake, three parts 
drunk, and wholly unmanageable—all 
sufficiently eager for battle, though but 
few comprehending who or where the 
foe might be. 

Just as I received this reinforce- 
ment, a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred fellows popped up from the 
sunken fence, and advanced towards 
us in the most determined manner. 
“For the love of mercy, captain!” 
cried the parson—for in lreland every 
officer of the line who is not a field- 
officer is 2 captain by courtesy —“ for 
the love of heaven, shoot them—shoot 
them, sir, or we'll all be ruined—horse, 
foot, and dragoons !”” 

This clerical advice, however, I did 
not choose to follow, having laid my 
plans differently. I rather think that 
our opponents had not expected so 
warm a reception as they were now 
likely to experience ; for the house had 
thrown a broad shade over its front, 
and concealed my manceuvres. How- 
ever, it appeared that they had made 
up their minds for the onset; for they 
set up one wild screech, fired a few 
shots, and then rushed forward. By 
my orders, half my men met them 
with a well-directed volley, which sent 
their front ranks staggering back on 
their rear. The parson wanted me to 
charge them, but I knew better: they 
had thrice our numbers, and in con- 
fused pell-mell fighting bludgeons and 
scythes were as good weapons as fire- 
locks and bayonets. I therefore would 
not permit our ranks to be broken, on 
any account; indeed, I threatened to 
cut the first man down who interfered 
with my men. This was taken up by 
the second lieutenant of Irish artillery. 
“That’s personal, I believe,” said he, 
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“and, with the blessing .of God, will 
have satisfaction for it!” 

There was no time to name the hour 
and place, even had we wished to carve 
out a little amusement for ourselves in 
perspective, as the enemy again came 
to the charge. My reserve threw in 
their fire with steadiness and effect, 
though not with the same success that 
our first volley had ; for, though many 
fell, the remainder almost closed with 
us. I gave the word to fire the field- 
guns. Bang—bang! off they went as 
merrily as if the turf had been port-fire ; 
but notwithstanding their muzzles were 
only a few yards from the enemy, not 
a man dropped. 

“ The devil fly hunting with them 
that gave us shot too big for the 
guns !’’* cried the second lieutenant. 

Though the field-pieces had been 
loaded with powder only, the noise 
they made frightened the rebels, and 
they wavered for an instant. 

Our only chance was to make a 
push with the bayonet. “ Charge!” 
cried I; and on we rushed, stoutly 
assisted by our irregular skirmishers, 
the yeomanry and huntsmen. The 
parson was amongst us, if not quite 
the foremost. He dealt his blows with 
such dexterity and hearty good-will, 
that every thing seemed to go down 
before his powerful arm and sabre. 
He pushed “carte” and “ tierce,” cut 
right and left, never bothered himself 
with feints, but hacked, slashed, and 
slivered, as if fighting had been his 
trade— preaching only his profession. 
The helmet I had placed on his brows 
did him infinite service: blows from 
shelelaghs fell thereon thick as hail- 
stones, and with as little effect, but 
were returned with usurious interest. 
“ Musha! thin, ’tis the divil himself!” 
cried out a voice from the enemy, whose 
tones I fancied I remembered having 
heard at no distant period. 

“ Never mind, boy—let me at him!” 
responded another, whose voice was 
also familiar to me; but my own affairs 
just then gave me quite enough to at- 
tend to, without following the parson 
through his career of glory. 

I had pushed myself right into the 
thick of the business, working away 
with my sword, killing and wounding 
as many as I could —taking a blow 
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here, giving one there — now dodging 
aside to avoid the stroke of a scythe, 
and then opening the striker’s mouth 
as if it had been a Carlingford oyster, 
hallooing and scréeching—for your 
young soldier always makes a noise— 
your old hand does his work (as did 
the parson) without a row, and more 
effectually —and giving up my heart 
and soul to the delightful excitement. 

Delightful it was then—I have had 
enough of it since. I should have 
been expended more than once, but 
for the timely assistance of my friends. 
O’Gorman drove his halberd into the 
stomach of a fellow who was shoving 
his pike at my face, and the second 
lieutenant split the skull of another 
with his poker who was about to do 
me the same good office with a flail. 
It is a special mercy that I am here to 
tell it! On we pounded, till we wal- 
lopped them clean across the lawn, and 
over and into the sunken fence that I 
have had occasion so often to mention 
—ay, and reason to recollect too; for 
I had the ill luck to tumble or be 
dragged into it, head foremost, and 
lay at the bottom stunned. When I 
recovered my senses, my party had 
retired, and so had the moon, leaving 
me without light or friends, which at 
this moment would have been very 
acceptable, as I had so sprained my 
ancle that I could scarcely move, and 
was exceedingly interested in knowing 
what had become of the rebels. 

With much pain I contrived to crawl 
out of the ditch, and found that, in ad- 
dition to my sprain, I had contrived to 
get a rap on the head, from which the 
blood was flowing more freely than I 
liked. The moon again shone out, and 
some one stooped over me. He turned 
his face towards the light, and I recog- 
nised the squint, the marks of small- 
pox, and red hair, belonging to the 
waiter of the “ Broken Bottle.” Tim 
recollected me at the same instant, and 
his ugly features assumed a most dia- 
bolical expression. ‘Ho, ho!” cried 
he, “‘is it yourself, captin, in ernest?” 

“ Even as you see,” I replied. 

“ You don’t tell me so? Well, that’s 
mighty quare! Ho, ho! you’ll be batin 
the people, will you? The divil bate 
me if I don’t” — 
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He lifted a musket, to the muzzle of 
which a bayonet was fixed, over my 
head ;——another moment, and my first 
battle would have been my last, had I 
not remembered the parting words of 
my guide from Bruff. I shouted for 
Bill Rooney at the oe of my lungs. 
The bright bayonet-blade reflected back 
one moonbeam, and then down it came 
—up to its handle in the turf, thanks 
to the blackthorn stick of Bill Rooney, 
which had turned it aside! My bless- 
ings on you, Bill Rooney! Swhish! 
came a parcel of bullets just over me, 
the cracks of a dozen firelocks rattled 
after, and the ugly carcass of Tim the 
waiter was stretched across my shins, 
dead as a door-nail. 

The rebels now scampered off, and 
I was carried to the house. Thanks to 
my youth and a good constitution, I 
was soon able to do justice to Sir Law- 
rence’s best Bordeaux, and make in- 
quiries after my friend Bill Rooney — 
unhappily without success, whether 
from the name having been assumed 
fur the occasion, or his being obliged 
to fly the country, as many a fine fel- 
low found it convenient to do in the 
autumn of that same year 98. I never 
afterwards heard of Bill Rooney. 

Now, my beautiful reader! what do 
you imagine was the upshot ofall this? 
—Surely, that the parson was made an 
archdeacon, the bald-headed second 
lieutenant got a step, and your humble 
and broken-pated servant — thanks, at 
least. How soft you are! Convolvo- 
lus wrote the despatch, and, naturally 
enough, praised himself, though he 
was snoring all the time of the fun — 
thanked Butler for his able co-opera- 
tion in all his measures for repelling 
the enemy —and put in twenty lines, 
at least, about the prompt and gallant 
assistance he received from his chival- 
rous friend, Sir Lawrence Fagan, of 
Kilhalterstown, and that fine corps the 
Kilhalterstown yeomanry under his 
command. 

When I remonstrated with the little 
major, all I got in reply was, “ You 
had better hold your tongue about it, 
my fine fellow, and think yourself for- 
tunate in not being broke for buckling 
your captain’s leg to the table!” 
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THERE is no species of reading so 
delightful as that of biography, and 
none for which there is a deeper and 
more universal passion. Every man 
feels an intense interest in the per- 
sonal history of his own kind ; and he 
reads a lesson of instruction, as well as 
amusement, in the adventures of pro- 
fligate genius, in the privations of 
neglected talent, in the drunken frolics 
of poets and romancers, in the reverses 
of statesmen, or in the more staid and 
measured career of philosophers. The 
appetite, however, for personal biogra- 
phy has been irregularly and coarsely 
fed. Our intellectual purveyors have 
administered but to the most craving 
digestions—they have supplied only 
the most rancid viands. The biogra- 
phical literature of the day has been 
confined principally to the natural 
history of players, the duplicities of 
unprincipled politicians, the ravings of 
German maniacs, and the visions of 
men who drink alcohol, eat opium, 
and swallow corrosive sublimate. To 
the mental epidemic which has thus 
been generated, it is time to offer, at 
least, a more wholesome diet; and 
though it may at first be received with 
indifference, if not with loathing, we 
have no doubt that it will soon be 
justly appreciated, if not eagerly de- 
manded. Let not the reader suppose 
that we are about to deal out to him 
either wisdom or science: these are 
not commodities for the present day ; 
and there are no condiments even by 
which they can be rendered palatable 
in their usual form. We intend merely 
to present to him the personal history 
of truly great men, and to refer only 
occasionally and briefly to those im- 
portant discoveries or works by which 
their names have been immortalised. 
We have begun our series with 
Sir Isaac Newton and the Marquis de 
la Place, two men who have, by uni- 
versal consent, been placed above all 
other philosophers — whose discoveries 
relate to the grandest and most perma- 
nent objects which the human mind 
can contemplate—who have each been 
the idol of the two greatest nations of 
modern Europe—who were honoured 
and rewarded in their day by a grateful 
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country—and whose names have in all 
lands been emblazoned in the lists of 
immortality. 

Although Sir Isaac Newton entered 
a traditionary pedigree at the Herald’s 
office, by which his descent was derived 
from an English race, yet before his 
death he seems to have discovered its 
inaccuracy, and to have cherished the 
belief that he was descended from a 
Scotch family of the name of Newton, 
in the county of East Lothian. He was 
prematurely born on the 25th Dec. 1642, 
at the manor-house of Woolsthorpe, a 
little picturesque hamlet to the west of 
Colsterworth, and visible from the great 
North road to London. His father had 
died some months before the birth of 
his only child ; and such was the dimi- 
nutive size of the infant, that “ he could 
have been put into a quart mug.” 
Providence, however, preserved this 
frail and helpless being, and gave it a 
vigorous manhood and a happy old 
age. After receiving the elements of 
reading at two day-schools at Skilling- 
ton and Stoke, he was sent to the public 
school at Grantham, and was boarded 
in the house of one Mr. Clark, an 
apothecary. The ordinary studies of 
the school did not engage his attention ; 
but during the hours of play his mind 
was occupied, and his hands engaged, 
with mechanical contrivances, which, 
by means of a number of tools that 
he had collected, he constructed with 
singular ingenuity. Models of wind- 
mills, water-clocks, and self-moving 
carriages, were thus executed in suc- 
cession; and he even contrived to 
amuse his schoolfellows with paper 
kites and paper lanthorns, which he 
raised to great heights in the atmo- 
sphere, and made the people believe 
that they were comets. 

In the house of the apothecary where 
he was boarded there resided some 
young ladies, for one of whom, Miss 
Storey, our young philosopher seems 
to have conceived a strong attachment. 
The society of his female companions 
was always preferred to that of his 
schoolfellows, and his hands found 
abundant occupation in supplying 
them with little tables and chairs, and 
cupboards for holding their trinkets, 
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and furnishing the boudoirs of their 
dolls. A residence of six years under 
the same roof with Miss Storey had 
ripened their early friendship into 
something approaching to love. But 
this passion does not seem to have 
at any time taken a deep hold of 
Newton’s mind; and, in the present 
instance, the want of pecuniary means 
checked its growth, and converted it 
into a gentle affection. 

Among Newton’s early accomplish- 
ments was a turn for drawing and for 
writing verse. The following verses 
were written beneath a picture of 
Charles I. : — 


«« A secret art my soul requires to try, 

If prayers can give me what the wars 
deny. 

Three crowns distinguish’d here in 
order do 

Present their objects to my knowing 
view : 

Earth’s crown thus at my feet I can 
disdain, 

Which heavy is, and of the best but 
vain ; 

But now a crown of thorns I gladly 
greet,— 

Sharp is this crown, but not so sharp 
as sweet ; 

The crown of glory that I yonder see 

Is full of bliss and of eternity.” 


From the playthings of his boyhood, 
young Newton soon passed to amuse- 
ments of a higher order. He began to 
study the varying phenomena of the 
sun, and to trace his movements upon 
the walls and roofs of the buildings at 
Woolsthorpe, marking out by pins and 
lines the hours and half hours of his 
rude dials. His mother, unconscious 
of the mighty gifts which Providence 
had conferred upon her child, had 
taken him from school to superintend 
the affairs of her little farm, and he 
was alternately employed in tending 
the cattle and in marketing at Gran- 
tham; but his mind could not be 
chained down to such vulgar pursuits. 
The young philosopher was often found 
absorbed in his studies, when the cattle 
were treading down the corn ; in place 
of buying and selling in the market- 
place at Grantham, he was found in 
the garret of Mr. Clark the apothecary, 
gleaning from old books the scattered 
fragments of science; and when he 
should have been otherwise occupied, 
his uncle, the Rev. W. Ayscough, found 
him seated under a hedge, in the active 
solution of a mathematical problem. 
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This last adventure satisfied his family 
that he was not destined for a farmer; 
and he was remitted to the school at 
Grantham, to prepare himself for the 
university. 

On the 5th of June, 1660, Newton 
was admitted into Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and it is said that a 
fondness for judicial astrology first 
turned his attention to the study of 
mathematics. His affections, however, 
were soon drawn from that fascinating 
but foolish pursuit, to the great truths 
of abstract science which he found in 
the Elements of Euclid, and in the 
writings of Wallis and Descartes; and 
such was the rapidity, as well as the 
extent of his acquirements, that he is 
said to have been more than a match 
for his tutor. 

In the year 1664, when he had 
been studying the optical writings of 
Descartes and Kepler, he purchased a 
prism, and was, no doubt, delighted, 
as well as surprised, with the spectrum, 
or seven-coloured image of the sun, 
which is produced by the piece of tri- 
angular glass which has received the 
name of a prism. He does not seem, 
however, to have then occupied him- 
self much with this subject; for we 
find him in 1666 busy in grinding and 
polishing lenses having figures dif- 
ferent from spherical ones. Descartes 
had shewn that common spherical 
lenses did not form distinct images of 
objects, as the central parts of the lens 
formed the image at a different distance 
from the lens than the outer parts of 
it did; and he pointed out different 
shapes by which this defect could 
be remedied. Newton had been trying 
to execute some of these; but having 
begun to work with his prism, he dis- 
covered another defect in lenses far 
greater than that which he had been 
endeavouring to remedy. He found 
that differently coloured rays were re- 
fracted in different degrees, and that 
differently coloured images were form- 
ed by these rays at different distances 
behind the lens. Seeing no way of 
remedying this imperfection, he de- 
spaired of improving the refracting 
telescope, and began to construct with 
his own hands those reflecting tele- 
scopes which now bear his name. 
His first instrument was made in 1668. 
It was sent to the Royal Society in 
Dec. 1671, and in Jan. 1672 it was 
exhibited as a curiosity to the king. 

In the same year, Newton commu- 
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nicated to the Royal Society his great 
discovery of the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, and he was imme- 
diately admitted a member of that 
learned body. About the same time 
our author discovered the composition 
of light ; and he shewed that white light 
is composed of seven different colours, 
viz. red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. These discoveries 
were not thankfully received by his 
contemporaries. They were violently 
attacked by various individuals, and 
Newton was involved in controversies 
which embittered the happiness of his 
life. Though even Hoche and Huygens 
were among his antagonists, yet the 
satisfaction of humbling them did not 
compensate for the interruption of his 
tranquillity. ‘I was so persecuted,” 
says he, in a letter to Leibnitz, “ with 
discussions arising from the publication 
of my theory of ‘light, that- I blamed 
my own imprudence for parting with 
so substantial a blessing as my quiet 
to run after a shadow.” In pursuing 
his optical experiments, Newton made 
many important discoveries respecting 
the colours of the soap-bubble on thin 
plates, the colours of thick plates, and 
the inflexion of light ; but these are too 
abstruse to be explained in a popular 
article. We shall proceed, therefore, 
to notice his grand discovery of uni- 
versal gravitation. 

Driven by the plague from Cam- 
bridge in 1666, Newton was sitting 
beneath an apple-tree in his garden at 
Woolsthorpe, when the accidental fall 
of an apple turned his mind to the 
consideration of that power by which 
heavy bodies descend to the earth. 
He thought it probable that this power 
might extend to great distances from 
the earth, and even to the moon; and 
he conceived the idea of computing the 
space through which the moon falls, 
as it were, in a second towards the 
earth in her monthly orbit, with the 
space described in the same time by a 
falling body on the earth’s surface. 
Having made the calculation, he found 
that the last space was one-sixth greater 
than the first ; and owing to this discre- 
pancy he abandoned his speculations 
on gravity. He discovered, however, 
about this time, that the power which 
held the planets in their orbits must 
vary with the square of the distance ; 
and in 1677, he discovered that a 
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planet guided by such a force must 
move in an elliptical orbit, in one of 
whose foci is the attractive force. In 
June 1682, when he was attending 
the Royal Society, Picard’s new mea- 
surement of the earth’s diameter became 
the subject of conversation. Newton 
immediately resumed his former calcu- 
lations with this new measure; and 
observing that the result which he so 
anxiously wished was likely to be pro- 
duced, he became so nervous that he 
could not complete the calculation. 

It was immediately intrusted to a 
friend ; and he had the satisfaction of 
finding that the force by which bodies 
fall to the earth is the very same as 
that which guides the moon in her 
orbit. 


‘* The influence of such a result,” says 
Dr. Brewster,* ‘‘ upon such a mind may 
be more easily conceived than described. 
The whole material universe was spread 
out before him ;—the sun, with all his 
attendant planets,—the planets, with all 
their satellites,— the comets, wheeling 
in every direction in their eccentric or- 
bits,—-and the systems of the fixed stars 
stretching to the remotest limits of space, 
—till the varied and complicated move- 
ments of the heavens, in short, must have 
been at once presented to his mind as the 
necessary result of that law which he 
had established in reference to the earth 
and the moon.” 


Having been thus led to the dis- 
covery of the doctrine of universal 
gravitation, viz. that every particle of 
matter is attracted by, or gravitates to, 
every other particle of matter, with a 


force inversely proportional to the 


squares of their distances, Newton lost 
no time in applying it to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies; and he pub- 
lished an account of his discoveries 
in his Philosophie Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, which appeared in May 
1687 —a work which, to use the words 
of his biographer, ‘‘is memorable not 
only in the annals of one science or 
one country, but which will form an 
epoch in the history of the world, and 
will ever be regarded as the brightest 
page in the records of human reason.’ 
The Principia, the name by which 
this great work is and ever will be 
known, was circulated quickly through 
all Europe ; and though the discoveries 
which it contained were at first opposed 
by the prejudices and jealousies of 
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individuals, yet the Newtonian philo- 
sophy made great progress, and finally 

supplanted all the other systems of the 

schools. The discovery of the doctrine 

of fluxions by Newton extended his 

reputation still wider; and he was 

soon acknowledged by all nations as 

the father of science. 

From 1669, when Newton was ap- 
pointed Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, till 1688, he led 
a secluded life within the walls of his 
college ; but events now occurred which 
drew him from his retirement, and 
placed him on the stage of public life. 
James II. having ordered an ignorant 
Benedictine monk to be admitted a 
master of arts at Cambridge without 
taking the oaths, the university resisted 
this illegal act, and chose nine delegates 
to defend their independence. Newton, 
who was one of the number, acquired 
much popularity from the zeal and 
success with which this arbitrary act 
of the king was resisted; and he was 
elected member for the university, 
along with Sir Robert Sawyer, in 1688. 
On this occasion he was opposed by 
Mr. Finch, who had 117 votes, while 
Newton had 122. This honour, how- 
ever, he did not long enjoy. He took 
his seat in the Convention Parliament 
in January 1689, and it was dissolved 
in February 1690. 

During his attendance in parliament, 
Newton had doubtless experienced for 
the first time the insufficiency of his 
income. The wants of his relations, 
and the generosity of his disposition, 
had exhausted his scanty treasury ; and 
had induced the Royal Society to excuse 
him from its weekly payments. The 
services which he had performed to his 
country, and the glory which he had 
brought her, had led himself and his 
friends to look for some act of liberality 
on the part of the government; and 
there is the amplest evidence that ap- 
plication for this purpose had failed of 
success. The vexation and disappoint- 
ment which such ingratitude produced, 
combined with other causes, seem to 
have thrown him into a state of ill 
health, which powerfully affected his 
nervous system, and threatened even 
the subversion of his mighty intellect. 
It is not easy to connect the chain of 
events which checkered this period of 
his life, but they seem to have begun 
in 1691 or 1692. During his attend- 


ance on divine service he had left in 
his study his favourite dog Diamond. 
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On returning from chapel, he found 
that it had overturned a lighted taper 
among his manuscripts, and had thus 
destroyed the labours of many years. 
Upon seeing the extent of his loss, 
the resigned philosopher exclaimed, 
“Oh, Diamond, Diamond! little do 
you know the mischief you have done 
me.” 

The influence of this and other events 
upon Newton’s health was scarcely, if 
at all, known to his countrymen, till a 
notice of it appeared in Biot’s Life of 
Newton, in the following memorandum, 
which was communicated by the late 
M. Van Swinden. 


‘‘ There is, among the manuscripts of 
the celebrated Huygens, a small journal, 
in folio, in which he used to note down 
different occurrences, It is side Z, No.8, 
p- 112, in the catalogue of the library of 
Leyden. The following extract is writ- 
ten by Huygens himself, with whose 
handwriting I am well acquainted, hav- 
ing had occasion to peruse several of 
his manuscripts and autograph letters. 
‘On the 29th of May, 1694, M. Colin, a 
Scotsman, informed me that, eighteen 
mouths ago, the illustrious geometer, 
Isaac Newton, had become insane, either 
in consequence of his too intense appli- 
cation to his studies, or from excessive 
grief at having lost, by fire, his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. 
When he came to the Archbishop of 
Cambridge, he made some observations 
which indicated an alienation of mind. 
He was immediately taken care of by his 
friends, who confined him to his house, 
and applied remedies, by means of which 
he had now so far recovered his health, 
that he began to understand the Prin- 
cipia,.’” 


From this passage it was rashly 
concluded that Newton had been de- 
ranged; and by means of this gra- 
tuitous hypothesis, M. Biot and other 
French philosophers accounted for the 
fact that he had ceased to make any 
more scientific discoveries, and endea- 
voured to explain the erroneous notion 
that he had begun at that time to 
devote his attention to the study of 
the Scriptures. These views, however, 
were as erroneous as the hypothesis on 
which they were founded. Newton 
never experienced any real derange- 
ment in his intellect; and it may be 
proved, by the most incontestable evi- 
dence, that his attention had been early 
directed to the study of theology, and 
that all his theological works had been 
composed before that very event in 
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which they are supposed to have 
originated. 

Upon this part of our author’s 
history, the following extract from the 
MS. journal of Mr. Abraham de la 
Pryme, a Cambridge student, and the 
ancestor of Professor Pryme of that 
university, throws some information. 


“ Feb, 3, 1692.—What I heard to-day 
I must relate. There is one Mr. New- 
ton (whom I have very often seen), fel- 
low of Trinity College, that is mighty 
famous for his learning, being a most ex- 
cellent mathematician, philosopher, di- 
vine, &c. He has been fellow of the 
Royal Society these many years ; and 
amongst other very learned books and 
tracts, he has written one upon the ma- 
thematical principles of philosophy, 
which has got him a mighty name, he 
having received, especially from Scot- 
land, abundance of congratulatory letters 
for the same. But of all the books that 
he ever wrote, there was one of colours 
and light, established upon thousands of 
experiments which he had been twenty 
years of making, and which had cost 
him many hundreds of pounds. This 
book, which he valued so much, and 
which was so much talked of, had the ill 
luck to perish, and be utterly lost, just 
when the learned author was almost at 
putting a conclusion at the same, after 
this manner. In a winter’s morning, 
leaving it among his other papers on his 
study-table, whilst he went to chapel, 
the candle, which he unfortunately left 
burning there too, catched hold by some 
means of other papers, and they fired 
the aforesaid book, and utterly consumed 
it and several other valuable writings ; 
and, which is most wonderful, did no 
further mischief. But when Mr. New- 
ton came from chapel, and had seen what 
was done, every one thought he would 
have run mad ; he was so troubled there- 
at, that he was not himself for a month 
after. A long account of this his system 
of light and colours you may find in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, which 
he had sent up to them long before this 
sad mischance happened unto him.” 


While the preceding extract shews 
that Newton had only been much 
annoyed at the loss of his MSS., 
it proves that the accident by which 
this loss was occasioned took place 
before the 3d January, 1692. Now, 
if we believe the statement in Huygens’ 
MSS., Newton’s supposed malady must 
have continued from the 3d Jan. 1692, 
till May 1694, and yet we know that 
during that time he actually composed 
his four celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley 
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on the existence of a deity,—letters 
which evince the full possession of the 
highest intellectual powers. 

A great deal of light has been thrown 
on this part of Newton’s life by several 
letters which have been rescued from 
oblivion by Lord Braybrooke and Lord 
King. These letters were written by 
Mr. Pepys, Mr. Millington, Newton, 
and Locke ; and as they have never yet 
been published together, we shall make 
no apology for inserting them here. 

Newton had, from some cause or 
other, lost his flesh and his appetite, 
some time in 1692. About the middle 
of Sept. 1693, he had been kept awake 
for five nights by a nervous affection ; 
and in this irritable state of mind he 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Pepys, 
secretary to the Admiralty :— 


« Sept. 13, 1693. 

‘* Srn,—Some time after Mr. Milling. 
ton had delivered your message, he 
pressed me to see you the next time I 
went to London. I was averse; but, 
upon his pressing, consented, before I 
considered what I did; for I am ex- 
tremely troubled at the embroilment I 
am in, and have neither ate nor slept 
well this twelvemonth, nor have my for 
mer consistency of mind. I never de- 
signed to get any thing by your interest, 
nor by King James’s favour; but I am 
now sensible that I must withdraw from 
your acquaintance, and see neither you 
nor the rest of my friends any more, if 
I may but leave them quietly. I beg 
your pardon for saying I would see you 
again, and rest your most humble and 
most obedient servant, Is, Newton.” 


The moment Mr. Pepys received 
this letter, he wrote to Mr. Millington 
of Magdalen College, to inquire after 
Newton’s health ; but his inquiries were 
made in such a vague manner, that he 
received from his correspondent an 
answer equally vague. He therefore 
wrote to him the following more 
explicit letter : — 

** Sept. 26, 1693. 

“Sir, — After acknowledging your 
many old favours, give me leave to do it 
a little more particularly upon occasion 
of the new one conveyed to me by my 
nephew Jackson. Though, at the same 
time, I must acknowledge myself not at 
the ease I would be glad to be at in re- 
ference to the excellent Mr. Newton, 
concerning whom (methinks) your an- 
swer labours under the same kind of 
restraint which (to tell you the truth) 
my asking did. For I was loth at first 
dash to tell you that I had lately re. 
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ceived a letter from him so surprising to 
me for the inconsistency of every part of 
it, as to be put into great disorder by it, 

from the concernment I have for him; 
lest it should arise from that, which of all 
mankind [ should least dread from him, 
and most lament for,— I mean a discom- 
posure in head, or mind, or both. Let 
me therefore beg you, sir, having now 
told you the true ground of the trouble 
I lately gave you, to let me know the 
very truth of the matter, as far at least 
as it comes within your knowledge. 
For I own too great an esteem for Mr. 
Newton, as a public good, to be able to 
let any doubt in me of this kind concern- 
ing him lie a moment uncleared, when I 
can have any hopes of helping it. Iam, 

with great truth and respect, dear sir, 
your most humble and most affectionate 
servant, S. Pepys.” 


To these inquiries Mr. Millington 
returned the following very satisfactory 
answer :— 


“* Coll. Magd. Camb. Sept. 30, 1693. 
*‘ Honourep S1r,—Coming here from 
a journey on the 28th instant, at night, I 
met with your letter, which you were 
pleased to honour me with, of the 26th. 
I am much troubled I was not at home 
in time for the post, that I might, as 
soon as possible, put you out of your 
generous payne that you are in for the 
worthy Mr. Newton. I was, I must 
confess, very much surprised at the in- 
quiry you were pleased to make by your 
nephew about the message that Mr, 
Newton made the ground of his letter to 
you; for I was very sure I never either 
received from you, or delivered to him, 
any such ; and therefore I went imme- 
diately to wayt upon him, with a design 
to discourse him about the matter, but he 
was out of town, and since I have not 
seen him, till upon the 28th I met him 
at Huntingdon, where, upon his own ac- 
cord, and before I had time to ask him 
any question, he told me that he had 
writt to you a very odd letter, at which 
he was much concerned ; added, that it 
was in a distemper that much seized his 
head, and that kept him awake for above 
five nights together, which upon occasion 
he desired I would represent to you, and 
beg your pardon, he being very much 
ashamed he should be so rude to a per- 
son for whom he hath so great an honour, 
He is now very well; and though I fear 
he is under some small degree of melan- 
choly, yet 1 think there is no reason to 
suspect it hath at all touched his under- 
standing, and I hope never will; and so 
T am sure all ought to wish that love 
learning or the honour of our nation, 
which it is a sign how much it is looked 
after, when such a person as Mr. Newton 
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lyes so neglected by those in power. And 
thus, honoured sir, | have made you ac- 
quainted with all I know of the cause of 
such inconsistencys in the letter of so 
excellent a person; and I hope it will 
remove the doubts and fears you are, 
with so much compassion and ‘publick- 
ness of spirit, pleased to entertain about 
Mr. Newton; but if I should have been 
wanting in any thing tending to the more 
full satisfaction, I shall, upon the least 
notice, endeavour to amend it. With all 
gratitude and truth, honoured sir, your 
most faithful and most obedient servant, 
“ Jon. Mituincton.” 


While the preceding letters shew us 
the true nature of Newton’s illness, 
they at the same time prove that both 
he and his friends had been expecting 
some suitable appointment for him from 
the government. This appears also 
from his correspondence with Locke 
during the preceding year. Newton 
had rested his hopes of some appoint- 
ment on the friendship of Mr. Montague 
and Lord Monmouth; but being dis- 
appointed in these expectations, he 
complained to Mr. Locke that Mr. 
Montague had been false to him, and 
he stated his resolution to make no 
further exertions unless Lord Mon- 
mouth were still his friend. In his 
reply to this letter, Locke assured him 
of the continued friendship of this 
nobleman ; but, after expressing his 
happiness at receiving this intelligence, 
Newton remarked that he did not in- 
tend to give his lordship and Mr. Locke 
any farther trouble; and in a letter 
written to Locke about a year after- 
wards, he refers to some plan that had 
been agitated of selling him an office. 

It is impossible to peruse the pre- 
ceding statement, without drawing the 
conclusion that Newton had felt deeply 
the neglect and ingratitude of his coun- 
try. He had now entered his 53d year; 
and while his early companions had 
risen to wealth and eminence in their 
respective professions, he had been left 
to struggle with poverty, and to live 
upon the empty incense which had 
been offered to his genius. 

This stain, however, on the liberality 
of England was soon removed by 
Charles Montague, a college acquaint- 
ance of Newton, and now chancellor 
of the exchequer. Having resolved to 
restore the current coin of the kingdom 
to its intrinsic value, he recommended 
Newton, in 1695, to the office of warden 
of the mint, a situation in which he was 
of eminent service to the state. The 
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salary of this office was about 500/. or 
600/. per annum —a large sum in those 
days, far beyond the utmost wants of a 
philosopher, though too small for a man 
like Newton, whose generosity was un- 
bounded. In the year 1699, he was 
appointed to the high office of master 
of the mint, which was worth 1200/. or 
1500/. per annum, and which he held 
during the rest of his life. 

Honours, like misfortunes, do not 
often come singly. Newton was about 
the same time elected one of the foreign 
associates of the Academy of Sciences. 
He was re-elected, in 1701, one of the 
members of parliament for the uni- 
versity. In 1703, he was chosen pre- 
sident of the Royal Society; and on 
the 16th of April, 1705, he received 
the honour of knighthood from Queen 
Anne, during her visit to the University 
of Cambridge. 

When George I. ascended the British 
throne, Sir Isaac Newton became a 
great favourite at court. The Princess 
of Wales, a lady of great piety and 
learning, took the greatest pleasure in 
conversing with so great a philoso- 
pher; and she was often heard to say, 
that she was fortunate in having lived 
at the same time with so great a man, 
Leibnitz, the rival of Newton, was at 
this time a correspondent of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and he was, no doubt, 
acquainted with the intimacy which 
existed between her and Newton. 
Forgetting the dignity of his character, 
the German philosopher represented 
the Newtonian doctrines as not only 
false, but injurious to religion; and 
he branded with the name of mate- 
rialism the opinions of Locke and 
other English philosophers. These 
charges of Leibnitz soon transpired at 
court ; and when they reached the ears 
of George I., he expressed a wish that 
Sir Isaac should reply to them. The 
gauntlet, thus ungenerously and secret- 
ly thrown down by Leibnitz, was taken 
up by Newton and by Dr. Clarke; and 
the correspondence which thus took 
place was carefully perused by the 
princess, and there is reason to believe 
that her royal highness was convinced 
of the inaccuracy of the sentiments 
which Leibnitz had so incautiously 
expressed. 

Having one day consulted Sir Isaac 
on some points of ancient history, 
which led him to give an —— 
of his new system of chronology, the 
princess requested from him a copy of 
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this interesting MSS. Sir Isaac had 
drawn out his views only on separate 
papers ; but he drew up for her royal 
highness an abstract of his work, on 
the condition that it should not be 
communicated to any other person. 
The Abbé Conti was, with the author’s 
permission, allowed to have a copy of 
the MS., on the same condition ; but 
no sooner did he reach Paris, than he 
gave it to a learned friend, who pub- 
lished it, along with a refutation of its 
principles. Sir Isaac was thus led into 
a disagreeable controversy, which com- 
pelled him to complete his work, which 
was published in 1728, after his death, 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
almost all Sir Isaac Newton’s writings 
were published unwillingly, having 
been obtained from him either by 
solicitation or by stratagem. This was 
particularly the case with his mathe- 
matical writings, and, to a certain 
degree, with his chronological and 
theological productions. His Histo- 
rical Account of Two Notable Corrup- 
tions of the Scriptures, which was 
originally drawn up in a letter to 
Locke, was published in a mutilated 
form in 1754, under the title of Two 
Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to 
M. Le Clerc. As the two texts which 
he supposes to have been corrupted 
bore directly upon the Socinian contro- 
versy, the Antitrinitarians have boldly, 
but rashly, assumed that Newton was 
a Socinian, and have endeavoured to 
strengthen their cause by the weight 
of his great name; while the Trinita- 
rians have asserted that Newton has 
nowhere made the slightest statement 
adverse to the doctrines of our church, 
but has merely restored two texts to 
what he conceives to have been their 
original state. Nay, he appears to 
acknowledge his belief in this funda- 
mental doctrine of our faith, when he 
says “that for a long time the faith 
subsisted without this text, and it is 
rather a danger to religion to make 
it now lean upon a bruised reed.” 
But, independent of this argument, 
it is well known that Sir Isaac was 
so much offended at Mr. Whiston 
representing him as an Arian, that he 
would not permit him to be elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society during 
his presidency. 

The last twenty years of Newton’s 
life were spent chiefly in London. 
His beautiful and accomplished niece, 
Miss Catharine Barton — for whom the 
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Earl of Halifax had conceived the 
warmest affection, and to whom he 
left a large part of his fortune—took 
the charge of his domestic concerns, 
and contributed essentially to the hap- 
iness of his declining years. This 
ady, whom Sir Isaac had educated, 
married Mr. Conduit, but continued 
to reside with her husband in her 
uncle’s house till the time of his death. 
In the year 1722, when he had reached 
his 80th year, he was attacked with a 
painful disease, which, though subdued 
at the time, returned in 1724 and 1727. 
It now, however, assumed the more 
alarming form of stone in the bladder ; 
and, after suffering great pain, it carried 
him off on the 20th March, 1727, in the 
85th year of his age. His body lay in 
state in the Jerusalem Chamber on the 
28th of March, and was buried near the 
entrance of the choir in Westminster 
Abbey. The Hon. Sir Michael New- 
ton, K.B., was chief mourner; and the 
pall was supported by the Lord High 
Chancellor, the Dukes of Roxburghe 
and Montrose, and the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Sussex, and Macclesfield, who 
were fellows of the Royal Society. The 
relations of Sir Isaac, who inherited 
his personal estate, which amounted 
to 32,000/., devoted 500/. to the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory. 


“Such,” says his biographer, Dr. 
Brewster, “‘ were the last days of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and such the last lau- 
rels which were shed over his grave. 
A century of discoveries has since his 
day been added to science ; but brilliant 
as these discoveries are, they have not 
obliterated the minutest of his labours, 
and have served only to brighten the 
halo which encircles his mame. The 
achievements of genius, like the source 
from which they spring, are indestructi- 
ble. Acts of legislation and deeds of 
war may confer a high celebrity ; but the 
reputation which they bring is only local 
and transient ; and, while they are hailed 
by the nation which they benefit, they 
are reprobated by the people whom they 
ruin or enslave. The labours of science, 
on the contrary, bear along with them no 
counterpart of evil: they are the liberal 
bequests of great minds to every indi- 
vidual of their race ; and wherever they 
are welcomed and honoured they become 
the solace of private life, and the orna- 
ment and bulwark ofthe commonwealth.” 


In his social character, Newton was 
modest, candid, affable, and hospitable. 
He had none of the eccentricities or 
pomp of genius, but viewed all his 
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acquirements as new proofs of his 
ignorance, and as fresh grounds for 
humility and self-abasement. Newton 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a Christian. He was deeply versed in 
the Scriptures, and animated with their 
true spirit: he cherished the genuine 
principles of religious toleration. His 
generosity and his charity were un- 
bounded. He allowed 20/. per annum 
to Professor Maclaurin of Edinburgh ; 
and he presented the Rev. Mr. Pound 
with one hundred guineas for some 
scientific assistance he had received 
from him. 

Hearne the antiquary describes 
Newton “as a man of no very pro- 
mising aspect, and as a short well-set 
man, who spoke very little in company, 
and whose conversation was not agree- 
able. When he rode in his coach, 
one arm would be out of his coach on 
one side, and the other on the other.” 
Sir Isaac never wore spectacles, and 
never lost more than one tooth. 

The following letter from Locke to 
Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) King 
point at some peculiarities of Newton’s 
character, which had their origin in the 

ainful controversies into which he 
fad been forced by the publication of 
his discoveries and his writings. As it 
appeared only in the second edition of 
Lord King’s Life of Locke, it is not so 
generally known as it ought to be. 
“* Oates, April 30, 1703. 

* Dear Covusin,—I am puzzled in a 
little affair, and must beg your assistance 
for the clearing of it. Mr. Newton, in 
Autumn last, made me avisit here. I 
showed him my essay upon the Corinth- 
ians, with which he seemed very well 
pleased, but had not time to look it all 
over; but promised me, if I would send 
it him, he would carefully peruse it, and 
send me his observations and opinion. 
I sent it him before Christmas ; but, 
hearing nothing from him, I, about a 
morth or six weeks since, writ to him, as 
the inclosed tells you, with the remaining 
part of the story. When you have read 
it and sealed it, I desire you to deliver at 
your convenience. He lives in German 
Street: you must not go on a Wednes- 
day, for that is his day for being at the 
Tower. The reason why I desire you to 
deliver it to him yourself is, that I would 
fain discover the reason of his so long 
silence. I have several reasons to think 
him truly my friend; but he is a nice 
man to deal with, and a little too apt to 
raise in himself suspicions where there is 
no ground ; therefore, when you talk to 
him of my papers, and of his opinion of 
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them, pray do it with all the tenderness 
in the world, and discover, if you can, 
why he kept them so long, and was so 
silent. But this you must do without 
asking why he did so, or discovering in 
the least that you are desirous to know. 
You will do well to acquaint him that 
you intend to see me at Whitsuntide, 
and sball be glad to bring a letter to me 
from him, or any thing else he will 
please to send ; this perhaps may quicken 
him, and make him dispatch these pa- 
pers, if he has not done it already. It 
may a little let you into the free dis- 
course with him, if you let him know, 
that when you have been here with me 
you have seen me busy on them (and 
the Romans too, if he mentions them ; 
for I told him I was upon them when he 
was here) and have had a sight of some 
part of what I was doing. 
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‘* Mr, Newton is really a very valua- 
ble man, not only for his wonderful skill 
in mathematics, but in divinity too, and 
his great knowledge of the Scriptures, 
wherein I know few his equals. And, 
therefore, pray manage the whole matter 
so as not only to preserve me in his good 
opinion, but to increase me in it; ; “and 
be sure to press him to nothing but what 
he is forward in himself to do.” 


Beneath this brief picture of the 
life and letters of Sir Isaac Newton, 
we may inscribe the powerful tribute 
of Pope : 


“‘ Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in 
night ; 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’ 
was light.” 


and all 
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THIS WARLD’S AN UNCO BONNY PLACE 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Turs warld’s an unco bonny place, 

When summer woos the southland breeze, 
With mellow breath our dales to trace, 

And wave the tresses of the trees ; 

And when the corn waves o’er the leas, 
Like yonder seas, on autumn day, 

O really ’tis a bonny place, 
Whate’er the dour divines may say! 


They ca’ ’t a dark an’ dreary path, 
Where sin and sorrow set their seal, 
And us poor serfs of Heaven’s wrath 
Condemn’d in ’prenticeship to speel 
To that great chimney-sweep the de’il. 
Really the picture’s past enduring, 
When every honest heart must feel 
That bliss lies in his own procuring ! 


I please myself the best I can, 
Thinking “ T’m here as God hath made me, 
T’ll make the most o’t that I can— 
A thankless heart shall ne’er upbraid me, 
Nor gnawing jealousy persuade me 
To growl at those I’m bound to serve : 
My lot, whatever may betide me, 
Is better far than I deserve. 


“ He might have placed me, wo-begone, 

’Mang blackamoors, a hideous clan, 

In climes beneath the burning zone, 
With snubby nose—as I should ban— 
And lips like puddings in a pan ; 

Parch’d with the sand and fervid heat, 
A ruffian sear’d barbarian, 

Who nothing knew but kill and eat. 


*¢ Or, far in eastern climes away, 
He might have laid my dreary lot 
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Beneath the morning’s cloudless ray, 
To kneel to hideous Juggernaut— 
Where with their blood the soil they bloat, 
Beneath his chariot craunching o’er them, 
And to their wooden god devote 
Their silly souls—O wae’s me for them !” 


But every kind to every clime 
Is fitted well,as we may see— 
The angels to their walks sublime, 
The mean of soul to low degree ; 
But all may happy, happy be 
Of every climate, every race. 
To savage, saint, and devotee, 
This world, I say, ’s a lovely place. 


I am not quizzing, for I think 
(Though Burns says “ man was made to mourn’’) 
That every pleasure man may drink 
From seas without a shore or bourn : 
Even Winter, with her crystal horn, 
And polar sheet of rimy hue, 
I love as dear as Summer morn, 
With all her buds and bells of dew. 


But now I've reach’d where I set out — 
For I’ve a most confounded way 

Of swithering round and round about, 
For want of something meet to say—- 
Or, rather, rhymes burst forth away 

So fast, I have not power to stay them ; 
But I'll be brief, if once I may, 

In pumping proper things to’say them. 


I say this warld’s a bonny place— 

I say that winter’s hues beseem her, 
The summer’s glow, the autumn’s grace ; 

But lovelier, sweeter, and supremer 

Is gentle Sprinc, with radiant streamer 
Of rainbow and of sunny ray, 

Of gloaming grey and dawning glimmer — 
Sweet morning of the solar day! 


O, she has mildness in her mien, 
And joy enkindling in her eye, 

A brow with heaven’s own beauty sheen, 
And cheek of morning’s orient dye! 
Disdaining times and tides gone by, 

Love’s dear delights her only theme, 
Her very breezes sing and sigh 

Of onward bliss and joy supreme. 


And here I have an emblem meet, 

Which I have toil’d to reach and say, 
An opening Spring so lovely sweet, 

My lay in softness sinks away! 

What is the dawn of summer-day, 
What is the morn of solar year, 

Compared with youth of maiden gay— 
Nature’s one flower without compeer ? 


The flexile form, the gliding tread 
Of youthful maiden, beauty’s queen, 
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Too light to bend the gowan’s head, 
Her air and motion cherubin— 
A meteor of the morning sheen, 
A gleesome elfin, coy and wild, 
Just dancing o’er the verge between 
The blushing virgin and the child. 


Too light to mark the mystic bound, 
When, childhood’s toys and trifles o’er, 
Are left upon forgotten ground, 
And maidhood’s glories all before, 
With love’s delights, a mighty store, 
Which sweeten but not break her rest : 
For such there is no metaphor— 
This, this is Nature’s flower confess’d ! 


An eaglet o’er her eyrie riven— 
A streamer in the ether blue— 

A cygnet on the skirts of heaven— 
A rainbow on the morning dew, 
More bright than fancy ever drew 

A thing to place on fairy throne, 

To dazzle lovers’ tranced view, 

And bloom in Nature’s field alone— 


An angel !—no, that will not do— 
These metaphors are mere novators ; 
’Tis said—and I believe it, too— 
That angels are most lovely creatures ; 
But flesh and blood and female natures, 
That love so dear and kiss so sweetly, 
There’s nought in human nomenclatures 
That can convey their beauties meetly. 


This world’s a lovely place and dear— 
I’ve said it thrice, and say ’t again— 
The hills are green, the rivers clear, 
And sweet’s the sunbeam after rain ; 
The flowers of mountain and of plain 
Are sweet as flowerets wild can be; 
But virgin’s form and virgin’s mien 
Are sweeter than them all to me! 


For me, I’m woman’s slave confess’d — 
She is the prize of my avail ; 
Without her, hopeless and unblest — 
A ship deserted in the gale, 
Without a rudder or a sail, 
A star, or beacon-light before— 
No blink of heaven to countervail, 
Nor hope of haven evermore ! 
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THE CANADA CORN TRADE." 


Berne scrupulously conscientious, we 
will not undertake to swear that 
Mr. H. S. Chapman of Quebec, and 
Mr. Powlett Thomson of the Board of 
Trade, are one and the same! author 
of a pamphlet republished from the 
British Farmer’s Magazine for May 
last, entitled, A Statistical Sketch of the 
Corn Trade of Canada; but we are 
not sure that the little bird which has 
been whispering something of that sort 
in our ear was an evil spirit. The only 
doubt we have on the subject of the 
latter gentleman being more than a 
particeps criminis in the affair, is where 
he speaks of information derived from 
Mr. Philemon Wright, who, under the 
name of Mr. Hoskins, is better known 
in this country as the friend of Laurie 
Tod; because we have too good an 
opinion of that practical gentleman’s 
understanding, to believe that he would 
everhaveany “talk” with an“ oronous” 
free trader. Be the fact, however, as it 
may, the pamphleteer is a great philo- 
sopher, and credits, on the authority of 
Augricola John Young, of Vermont, 
that the climate of Europe, during the 
last two thousand years, has been essen- 
tially-improved by “the evolution of 
animal heat”— that is, the increase 
of population. We should, however, 
find it difficult to believe that the 
cause alluded to had any thing to do 
with the mitigation of climate. 

But to be a little serious, it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Chapman may have 
furnished some of the materials of 
which this pamphlet is made up,t and 
that John Bull, through the means of a 
gentleman in the Board of Trade office, 
has been at the expense of publishing 
it; for it is not usual for lucubrations 
of so little interest to occasion such 
employment to the printers’ devils as 
this publication has occasioned. 

The object of the work is apparently 
very laudable; it has been written 
seemingly with a view to subdue the 
prejudices of the English agriculturists 
to the abolition of the corn laws, and 
it gives in many respects not a very 
inaccurate account of the rural statistics 
of the two Canadas; but the tendency 


* A Statistical Sketch of the Corn Trade of Canada, &c. &c. 


(we do not say the intention) only—the 
drift and effect of the work—is to alarm 
the country gentlemen of England re- 
specting the productive agricultural 
powers of Canada, to the end that 
restrictions may be placed on the 
importation of corn from that country, 
which shall have the effect of indirectly 
encouraging the corn trade with the 
continent, and thereby impair the corn 
trade with our own, the British Ame- 
rican colonies. This, we say, is our 
opinion of this sinister work ; but gen- 
tlemen less invidious think differently, 
and conceive that the intention of the 
thing is to smooth the way for the 
general opening of the corn trade. We 
do not, however, quarrel with them for 
this opinion, because it would certainly 
be rather hazardous to attempt, at this 
time of day, the enactment of any re- 
striction on the importation of corn 
from any country whatever. But there 
is some difference between our obliga- 
tions to the corn-growers of the conti- 
nent, and those which we owe to our 
fellow-subjects in the colonies. 

It is one of the Huskissonian free- 
trade atrocities, to represent the corn- 
growers of foreign nations as having as 
good a right to our markets as ourselves ; 
but the Scottish proverb should be re- 
collected, “Our ain fish-guts to our 
ain sea-mews.” For, until we get the 
continental boors to contribute to the 
strength of the British empire, it is not 
to be endured that they are to be 
allowed to suck our blood. Even in 
the extremest view of the Huskissonian 
balderdash, (we like to call things by 
their proper names,) the utmost that 
ever was contended for, in advocating 
the free-trade doctrine, was, that it 
would, by providing an open market, 
thereby secure the supply of a better 
article. Now, we do not object to this 
abstract truth ; but what do those who 
are of his opinions say to the shoemaker 
who can only, from his circumstances, 
make an inferior article, which he must 
barter with another man for an article 
that he wants, but which that other 
man’s circumstances also render in- 
ferior. The man must give away his 


Ridgway, 


+ The Farmer’s Maguzine was published in London in May, and a Mr. H.S, 
man, of Quebec, had not seen the pamphlet in July. 
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shoes for stockings, we shall say, and 
the other his stockings for shoes. Both 
articles are inferior to the common run 
of the trade; but such are the necessities 
of the poor creatures, that they must 
make an exchange with each other. 
But does not this involve the grand 
argument of all the Huskissonians ? 
We do not say that the corn of Canada, 
more than the timber of that country, 
is better than the Baltic corn or the 
Baltic timber; but we say, that the 
shoes which we must sell to Canada, 
and which the Baltic countries will 
not buy at all, constitute, independent 
of all others, a reason why we should 
deal with the Canadians for their stock- 
ings, although they are not quite so 
good as those we might buy elsewhere, 
could we get money for our shoes to 
pay for them. 

This pamphlet was originally pub- 
lished in a periodical work almost 
exclusively circulated among the far- 
mers and country gentlemen, and if 
there had been no sinister object in 
thus placing it at once in their hands, 
there is nothing in it which rendered 
such a mode of publication in any 
sense judicious ; on the contrary, it is 
rather a work which should have been 
addressed to the merchants and manu- 
facturers, as shewing them the field 
which the prosperity of Canada is daily 
enlarging for the consumption of their 
goods. 

But though we condemn in strong 
terms the dissemination of such sedi- 
tion among the farmers and the landed 
interest, we beg to say again that we 
do not object to its apparent purpose, 
which is legitimate enough; but we 
neither think it candid in some of its 
statements, nor well informed in others. 
We, in fact, only notice it to let the 
party from whom it comes know that 
there is an eye upon them. They 
blowed themselves when they published 
a pamphlet of the same tendency on 
the timber trade. 

The difficulty in the way of obtain- 
ing correct information by government 
is made out most absurdly clear; but 
the passage is chiefly quoted here for 
the glimpse it affords’ of the cloven 
foot. 


“‘ With regard to the United States, 
the Board of Trade has, by means of the 
several consuls, the sources of informa- 
tion within reach. Prices, with an oc- 
casional remark, are already transmitted 
to the corn department; and there ap- 
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pears no good reason why an annual 
report of the harvest, and probable sur- 
plus for shipment, should not be added 
thereto. Froma colony, however, such 
information is less easily procured, there 
being no public officer to whom govern- 
ment can apply, with any chance of get- 
ting the desired information, with a suf- 
ficient guarantee for its accuracy.” 


There never was more humbug in 
as many words in one of Mr. Powlett 
Thomson’s fructifying speeches, He 
knows well that the consuls have no 
means of information beyond those 
possessed by the governments of the 
countries where they are stationed ; 
and is it pretended that the govern- 
ment of a colony has not such exten- 
sive means of information respecting 
that colony, as any consul whatever 
has over those of any foreign country 
whatever? Ifthe British colonies are 
so ineffectual in the means of informa- 
tion to the British government, let the 
negligence exist no longer. You don’t, 
Mr. Thomson, require such a lengthy 
proceeding as a reform bill to accom- 
plish this improvement. 

Another sentence smacks 
Downing Street pillary :— 


of the 


«‘Tt (Canada) possesses an extent of 
unoccupied land, of the richest quality, 
which may almost be called boundless, 
and which, with a moderate application 
of the most unskilled labour, is capable 
of producing a continually increasing 
surplus for export.” 


This is sheer stuff. To talk in this 
style of a country covered with forests, 
and where vast labour must be exerted 
before a blade of corn can be grown, 
is unadulterated ignorance. Canada 
stands more in need of population 
to make it productive in agriculture, 
than the most over-populated tracts of 
England stand in want of the means 
of subsistence. No,no, Mr. Thomson, 
throw your Malthus into the fire when 
you conglomorate your fancies with 
such trash respecting Canada, and take 
a leaf from the philosophy of Solomon 
and his wives, when you would bam- 
boozle the De Coverleys of England 
about the rival that is growing up 
against them in that region of stumps 
and trees. 

As the name of Mr. Jacob, and the 
local habitation of H. 8. Chapman, 
Esq., of Quebec, are the two grand 
baits by which flats are to be caught, it 


will be well to consider how far these 
o 
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baits are taking. On the authority, 
then, of Mr. Jacob, it is asserted, that 
the continental states ,of Europe can- 
not make any great addition to their 
average supplies of grain for shipment, 
except at prices so greatly increased as 
to do away with any alarm for much 
greater competition than is now ex- 
perienced under the present system of 
graduated duties. It has been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Chapman, Mr. Revans, or 
Mr. Powlett Thomson, that, in making 
his calculations, Mr. Jacob somehow 
omitted Russia altogether!—a small 
omission it may be thought; but when 
it is remembered what an immense im- 
portation of wheat took place imme- 
diately after Mr. Jacob’s assertion, that 
there was scarcely any exportable surplus 
on the continent, and that the produce 
of the Russian territory on the Black 
Sea alone is capable of an enormous 
supply,— such omission will shew, ei- 
ther that Mr. Jacob is wanting in can- 
dour or that his authority is defective. 
But if Russia be an omission on the 
part of Mr. Jacob of some importance, 
what are we to think of the omission 
of the United States in the arguments 
of the transatlantic Mr. Chapman? Had 
the writer really been a Quebec gentle- 
man, it is hardly to be conceived pos- 
sible that his neighbour “ brother Jona- 
than” should have been forgotten ; and 
when he maintains that Canada can 
compete in the home-market with the 
continental foreigner without protec- 
tion, can he as a Canadian have for- 
gotten that, on opening the English 
market to the continental nations, it 
must be offered to the United States ; 
and that they, with every advantage 
that Canada can or does enjoy, have 
the same to a greater degree, whether 
in extent of land, quality of soil, or ex- 
cellency of climate ; and to these and 
others in addition of no small value in 
reducing the cost in the English mar- 
ket, viz.— instead ofa navigation open 
only six months of the twelve, open 
navigation throughout the year ; instead 
of the tedious river navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, sometimes occupying as 
long a period as the rest of the voyage, 
ports at once open to the Atlantic,— 
thus securing less time, less risk, less 
freight, and a smaller premium of in- 
surance, besides avoiding the frequent 
loss of yood markets, and the certain 
loss of six months’ interest. 

Here is at once a competition with 
our colonies which it was not in the 
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province of Mr. Jacob to consider, 
but which in the compiler of this 
pamphlet is a far greater oversight 
than the omission of Russia by Mr. 
Jacob. 

For our own part, however, we are 
not of opinion that it is from the inter- 
ference of transatlantic growth that 
there is much to fear; and, so far as 
our colonies are concerned, nothing can 
tend more to the benefit of the country 
at large, than that their produce should 
be admitted and protected to the ut- 
most in the home market against 
foreign competition. With an inland 
carriage of from one hundred to six 
hundred miles, a transport of three 
thousand miles, and a navigation itself 
closed for one-half of the year, they can 
never supply the mother country to the 
injury of her own agriculturists : in 
truth, it must net be lost sight of, that 
out of the value of Canada wheat in 
this market 8s. 6d. per quarter is paid 
to British seamen for freight, 5s. per 
quarter for duty, 1s. 3d. insurance, 
and 5s. for charges,—all paid, as well 
as the first cost to the grower, to 
British subjects; whilst it may hap- 
pen that nothing but the duty and 
charges upon foreign import is payable 
either to the British treasury or for 
British labour ; and whilst the grower 
of our colonial produce consumes the 
full value of his entire gains in British 
manufactures, the foreign grower does 
not take one shilling’s worth in return. 
This is the result as the trade is at pre- 
sent allowed by law. But if a free 
trade in corn with all the world should 
be allowed, then indeed will the com- 
petition destroy, not the colonial trade 
alone, but the entire agricultural pro- 
perty of the empire. How, may it be 
asked, is it possible for our hiyhly- 
taxed countrymen to compete against 
untaxed Russia, or for our clothed 
freemen to produce at the same rate as 
the almost naked serf? Then, again, 
how can the comforts of our labourers 
be increased by an abstraction of labour 
from the community when employment 
is so wanted? what under the system 
of free trade will become of our opera- 
tives whose occupation is gone? Are 
they to be supported in poor-houses, 
whilst we at the same time are paying 
an equal number of foreign labourers 
abroad? This pamphleteer acknow- 
ledges, and it may be said boasts, that 
foreign corn can be brought in at half 
the price at which it can be grown at 
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home, and that all articles must equally 
fall! Allow this, and what will be the 
result, viz., that the present taxes and 
rates will at the same time become 
double! But he tells us that the far- 
mer’s proportionate profits would be 
greater! Let us trust that the farmers 
are not such fools “ as to lay this flat- 
tering unction to their souls.” Cheap- 
ness, the panacea of the political econo- 
mists, is a delusion ; in fact, cheapness 
is altogether a relative term. We all 
remember the story of the Irishman 
who asked the price of ducks. “ Seven 
shillings a couple” was the reply. 
“ Faith, we can buy them at 6d. a- 
piece in my country,” said Pat. “* Why, 
then, don’t you go back to your own 
country?” “Ah, but where’s the 
sixpence ?”’ said Pat. 

The name of Mr. Samuel Revans is 
introduced as a gentleman “ of Mon- 
treal, known for the extent and accura- 
cy of his knowledge of mercantile sta- 
tistics.” Of all the puffs emanating 
from the bowels of the Board of 
Trade, this is the greatest. This Mr. 
Revans we take to be a gentleman 
who did reside in Montreal, carrying on 
a trade with such “ accurate knowledge 
of mercantile statistics” as to make it 
neither very profitable to himself nor his 
creditors, and whose name appeared 
last year toa pamphlet on the Timber 
Trade of Canada, edited in a style 
very similar to the present one, hoth in 
principle and language; and we pre- 
sume that it is for the use of his name 
(as a colonist), and perhaps for some 
assistance in drawing up this, that he 
has recently been found worthy of a 
desk among the officials in the Board 
of Trade, under Mr. Charles Powlett 
Thomson !! 
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If any stronger presumption that 
this brochure is a tnal-balloon of the 
present ministry be required, it will be 
found in the pages 19 and 20, wherein. 
Sir Howard Douglas and Mr. Bliss 
receive a full volley of foul-mouthed 
Billingsgate. It appears that both 
these gentlemen have sinned past for- 
giveness, for having written in favour of 
protection to the colonial timber trade, 
when it was so vigorously attacked 
last year. It is a maxim of all the 
school to which the heads of the 
Board of Trade belong, that a man 
who has practical knowledge of the 
subject he handles must be ignorant of 
the manner of treating it; and, there- 
fore, Sir Howard Douglas was unfit to 
advocate the interests of the colony 
he had governed, and Mr. Bliss, “ a 
lawyer of one of the Temples,” equally 
unfit to advocate those of the colony 
in which he was born and educated. 
Of Mr. Bliss the writer allows, “ that 
he has made out a case; now this 
making out a case may be good mo- 
rality among the gentlemen of the law; 
but in matters of trade, ‘ political eco- 
nomy,’ or politics, it completely destroys 
the value of the statement!” Bravo, 
Mr. Powlett Thomson, be it so! In 
political economy, we have long been 
aware that it was necessary to be absurd 
to be considered authority ; but it has 
been reserved for you to avow that it 
is the same in politics — though it must 
be confessed that much of what we have 
of late seen is a comment upon this 
axiom now first promulgated by one of 
his Majesty’s council. It is, at the 
same time, highly gratifying to the 
propounder of this doctrine, that he 
most assuredly has not been so unfor- 
tunate as to make out a case. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A GENTLEWOMAN. 


No. II. 


MONSIEUR DE CALONNE. 


Tue great event of the French Revo- 
lution, and the horrors with which it 
was accompanied—its disastrous ef- 
fects, spreading war and desolation, 
not only over that devoted country, 
but convulsing all Europe, are matters 
too well known to require repetition : 
but many a tale connected therewith 
remains untold, and many an actor of 
that. eventful period, who occupied 


much of the public attention whilst he 
fretted his little hour upon the theatre 
of life, has been swept from it, unre- 
membered, save by his surviving con- 
temporaries, and, with the exception of 
a few distinguished characters, scarcely 
known to have existed by the present 
generation. 

The name of Monsieur de Calonne, 
however, is not one of those which is 
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likely to sink into oblivion ; because, 
besides having held the high office of 
controlleur-général des finances, his 
bold project of convoking the Etats 
Généraux, so well intentioned as a 
remedy for all the existing exigencies 
of the state, but in the event so pro- 
ductive of evil, was a measure of in- 
finite magnitude, which must ever hold 
an important place in the page of 
history. It is not upon this measure, 
nor upon any part of M. de Ca- 
lonne’s conduct as a minister of state, 
that I presume to offer an opinion. 
He had ceased to be in a public 
situation before I became acquainted 
with him; and as I will only relate 
facts which came immediately under 
my own observation, or which [ learnt 
from unquestionable authority, it will 
be solely as the exertions of a private 
individual, in the character of a coun- 
ter-revolutionist, that I can give any 
details respecting him. 

What interesting recollections might 
I have furnished of M. de Calonne, 
and of other persons and matters con- 
nected with the revolution, if I had 
made a proper use of the opportunities 
afforded me by the intimacy in which 
I lived with Mad. de Calonne! If I 
had put in writing every day, whilst 
still fresh in my mind, the many 
important facts with which I became 
acquainted, by means of the conver- 
sations which passed in my presence, 
or which were confidentially commu- 
nicated to me by Mad. de Calonne, 
instead of depending upon my memory 
for retaining them, until several cireum- 
stances worth noting had faded from it, 
which, to my great regret, I have in 
vain endeavoured to revive in my re- 
collection! There was one conversa- 
tion, in particular, which made a great 
impression upon me at the moment, 
and which I had resolved to commit 
to paper; but one thing or other inter- 
vened to prevent it, and I can now 
only preserve a general remembrance 
of a gentleman, whom I never saw but 
once, and who, as I understood, stayed 
only a short time in London. He had 
held some high official situation in 
France, and was treated with unusual 
attention by the Calonnes, who both 
shewed very great deference to his 
opinion upon all subjects, which made 
me listen to what he said with avidity, 
but, alas! with little profit. This 
gentleman entered very fully into the 
predisposing causes which prepared 
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the way for the fall of the monarchy, 
the abolition of the privileged orders, 
and the total overthrow of the ancient 
constitution. He went back to the 
reign of Louis XV., and insisted that 
the first fatal blow was struck when 
the king reluctantly gave way to the 
persuasion of the then minister, and 
consented to disband some troops 
especially appropriated to guard his 
royal person. The minds of the com- 
mon people, he contended, were acted 
upon by outward objects; and splen- 
dour and magnificence were necessary 
to support the dignity of the throne, 
to dazzle and awe the multitude. By 
divesting the king of the usual ap- 
pendages of royalty—the pomp with 
which the French had been accus- 
tomed to see their sovereign surround- 
ed — the distance which separated him 
from his subjects had been lost. He 
had been brought nearer to a level with 
them ; their respect for him diminished 
in proportion ; and the foundation was 
laid for all the ills with which France 
had been overwhelmed. In this opinion 
M. de Caloune perfectly concurred, 
and in much more to the same effect. 
Besides the pleasure arising from 
the enjoyment of agreeable society, 
I had the advantage of hearing at 
M. de Calonne’s, where I usually dined 
three or four times in the week, what- 
ever had happened at Paris worth 
mentioning, and the opinions of him- 
self and others, both English and 
French, upon the passing events ; for 
the French, unlike the unsocial habits 
of the English, seldom remain long at 
table after the ladies have retired; and 
in general we were joined by the gentle- 
men in a quarter ofan hour. Another 
source of amusement to me was the 
information I derived from the letters 
which Mad. de Calonne received from 
Paris : scarce a day passed without our 
meeting, and she was as eager to relate 
as I was to learn whatever she had to 
impart; and, above all, the intelli- 
gence contained in the letters of the 
Vicomtesse de Laval, between whom 
and Mad. de Calonne a regular corre- 
spondence was kept up by every post. 
This lady, the daughter of a financier, 
was mairied to the Vicomte de Laval 
(brother to the duke of that name), by 
whom she had an only child, Matthieu 
de Montmorenci, who, at a very early 
age, tried to make himself conspicuous 
in the National Assembly ; was after- 
wards created Duc de Montmorenci by 
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Bonaparte ; and became the intimate 
friend of Madame de Staél. The 
viscountess was pretty and agreeable, 
the dear friend of Mad. de Calonne, 
and, according to report, had been the 
no less dear friend of M. de Calonne, 
whilst he was a widower and prime 
minister. She had come to England 
to visit the Calonnes upon their mar- 
riage, and was one of the ladies who 
accompanied them from Bath to M—., 
upon the invitation of Lord and Lady 
. After a stay of several months 
with her friends at Bath, and in Port- 
man Square, she returned to Paris, 
where she shortly after became the 
chére amie of Mirabeau. This liaison 
rendered her correspondence of extreme 
importance to the Calonnes, whom she 
buoyed up with the most positive as- 
surances that Mirabeau, instead of 
contemplating the abolition of royalty, 
was desirous of fixing it upon a more 
secure basis, by making such altera- 
tions in the constitution as the spirit 
of the times and the disordered state 
of the finances rendered necessary. 
She repeatedly affirmed, that the mea- 
sures which Mirabeau was pursuing 
were those which he deemed most 
likely to attain the end he had in view, 
and that he was sincerely, although not 
avowedly, a well-wisher to the king. 
Letter after letter the viscountess wrote 
to the same effect ; and when the illness 
of Mirabeau gave reason to apprehend 
that his life was in danger, she wrote 
to Mad. de Calonne, that his death 
would be one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes which at that juncture could 
befall the king. Madame de Calonne 
did not dare to give implicit credit to 
these assurances, but expressed her 
doubts in such a manner as to draw 
from the viscountess reiterated asser- 
tions of Mirabeau’s good intentions, 
which she again repeated after his 
death.* 

Among the foreigners with whom I 
became acquainted at M. de Calonne’s, 
was a gentleman who, although his 
name was not at any time brought 
much into public notice, did, never- 
theless, play a very busy, if not a 
conspicuous part, in the service of 
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Louis XVI. M. Ferdinand Christin, 
the second son of a gentleman of good 
fortune and family in Switzerland, had 
been brought to England by his uncle, 
Sir Frederick Haldimand, in the ex- 
pectation (as M. Christin, with infinite 
simplicity, said) that ‘ his good looks 
would make his fortune.” He had 
been recommended to M. de Calonne 
by M. des Enfans, the well-known 
picture-dealer ; and when introduced 
to him by Sir Frederick Haldimand, 
he found so much reason to be satisfied 
with what he saw, as well as with what 
he had heard, that he at once received 
M. Christin into his house, grew 
strongly attached to him, and treated 
him more as his son than his secretary, 
which was M. Christin’s ostensible 
situation. But before I proceed further 
with M. Christin, it will be necessary 
to give some account of Mons, de Ca- 
lonne’s position at the time that he 
formed this connexion with M. Christin, 
and the causes which led to it. 

When M. de Calonne arrived in 
England, with a determination to fix 
his residence in London, unless some 
unexpected change of affairs should 
enable him to return to France in 
safety, the fortune he possessed was 
so small as to preclude his living in a 
style conformable to his wishes, and 
to which he had been accustomed. 
Generous by nature, he had deemed 
it his duty, whilst prime minister, to 
stand forward as a patron of thie arts 
and sciences; and his excessive libe- 
rality, joined to his habits of expense, 
and his almost thoughtless prodigality, 
had greatly diminished his private pro- 
perty. He was born of a respectable 
family, of what is called in France 
“la Robe.” His father had been a 
president of high character, whose 
memory was held by his son in such 
great veneration, that he always had in 
his library in Piccadilly (the usual 
sitting-room) a large and exceedingly 
handsome marble sarcophagus, orna- 
mented with or molu, and standing 
upon legs of the same, in which his 
father’s heart was deposited. 

Monsieur de Calonne had married + 
Mlle. de M. (I forget her name), who 


* The Vicomtesse de Laval consoled herself for the death of her friend Mirabeau, 
by an attachment to the ci-devant Evéque d’Autun, now Prince de Talleyrand, and, 
as I was told, accompanied him to London, where they did not remain long, but 
retired, and lived some time in a provincial town (I think it was Bury St. Edmund’s). 
My acquaintance with her was never renewed. 

+t Mad. de Calonne told me an almost incredible instance of his absence of mind 


—his étourderie. 


Upon the occasion of their marriage, a magnificent entertainment 
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had a large fortune, and by her he had 
an only child, a son, who bore the 
title of Comte d’ Hanonville,* and upon 
whom the fine estate of Hanonville, 
near Luneville, in Lorraine, was settled. 
Mad. de Calonne told me, that exclu- 
sive of Hanonville, the whole of M. de 
Calonne’s property did not amount to 
more than 30,000/.; and after payment 
of his debts in France, the sum remain- 
ing would not have sufficed to maintain 
him in such a way as would have 
enabled him to hold his proper station 
in the world, and live, as he had ever 
done, in the highest and most distin- 
guished society. 

Mons.d’Harvelay, treasurer of France, 
(of the family of the celebrated Fréres 
Paris) had been an intimate friend of 
M. de Calonne, and died leaving a 
very rich and childless widow, one of 
the daughters of the great Brussels 
banker, La Veuve Nettine. Whether 
solely actuated by her love and respect 
for the memory of her late husband, 
as she assured me, or from any other 
motive, the widow resolved that no- 
thing on her part should be omitted 
to relieve M. de Calonne from every 
pecuniary difficulty, and restore to him 
the enjoyment of that affluence without 
which life could have no charms for 
him, and urged, as I believe, by some 
of her friends, who were also intimate 
with M. de Calonne, she determined 
upon coming to England, and in per- 
son to press on him the acceptance of 
one half of her fortune, in such a 
manner as would scarce leave him the 
option of refusal. She took her mea- 
sures accordingly ; and before she left 
Paris, made the best arrangement she 
could for transferring to M. de Calonne 
the portion of her fortune which she 
had destined for him. But in vain did 
she urge him to receive her money — 
in vain did she tell him that she was 
only fulfilling the will of M.d’Harvelay, 
and doing that which he would have 
done had he lived to see his friend 
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the high station which his talents so 
eminently fitted him to fill—the victim 
of the most atrocious calumnies—de- 
prived, as if he had been a criminal, of 
the cordon blue (/’ordre du St. Esprit) 
with which he had been decorated — 
and pursued with so much rancour, 
that his life could not be deemed safe 
until he was landed upon the shore of 
Britain. To these, and other the like 
arguments, M. de Calonne replied by 
expressing in energetic terms the gra- 
titude with which his heart was pene- 
trated (and no man was capable of 
doing this in better language) ; he ex- 
tolled her liberality—her noble way of 
thinking; but absolutely refused to 
avail himself of it. The lady returned 
to the charge— Monsieur continued 
inflexible. At last, after a combat of 
several days between her generosity and 
his delicacy, M. de Calonne told her, 
that there was only one way in which 
it would be possible for him to profit 
by her magnificent offer of sharing her 
fortune ; which was, if she would con- 
descend to give him a legal claim to it, 
by doing him the honour of accepting 
his hand, and becoming the wife of a 
fallen man, whose greatest pride, should 
it please Heaven to restore him to power, 
would be to place her in an elevated 
rank, and have her the partner of what- 
ever good fortune might befall him. 
To this proposition, after some hesita- 
tion on the part of Madame, and of 
vows and protestations on that of 
Monsieur, she yielded assent, “ no- 
thing loath,” I believe; for her subse- 
quent conduct gave ample proof that 
she was attached to M. de Calonne, 
and willing to make any sacrifices that 
could tend to his advantage. It was 
thought prudent to conceal the intended 
marriage, which I believe took place in 
Holland, whither they went for the 
express purpose; they were also mar- 
ried in London, and had the Duke of 
Queensberry and Mr. Craufurd for 
Witnesses ; and a third time at Bath. 
It was from Mad. de Calonne herself 


driven, with unmerited disgrace, from 


was given on the wedding-day to the friends and relations of both parties by the 


father of the lady. In the ev ening Calonne engaged in play; and when either his 
mother-in-law, or some near female friend, whispered to him that his bride was in 
readiness for him to conduct her to her new home, he answered that he would attend 
her the moment the game was finished. The carriage was immediately ordered, and 
Calonne informed that it was waiting ; he would come immediately, was his reply ; : 
but not appearing, another summons was sent; which prov ing equi ally unsuccessful, 
the lady and her friends lost all patience, got into the carriage, and drove away. 

* Mons. d’Hanonville was living at this estate about two years since, as I heard 


from persons who had seen him there. He did not in any degree inherit his father’s 
talents. 
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that I had all these particulars re- 

specting her husband, the marriage, &c. ; 
for my French friends, through whom 
I became acquainted with M. de Ca- 
lonne, had returned to Paris, after pass- 
ing the winter with him in London ; 
and I had only met him occasionally 
at assemblies and public places, but 
knew nothing of his private life, until 
I read in the newspaper the announce- 
ment of his third marriage at Bath, 
and was the first of his English friends 
to congratulate him, and visit Madame 
de Calonne. 

The fortune which Mad. de Calonne 
brought to her husband must have 
been very large, because, when she 
consulted me upon forming her esta- 
blishment, the number of domestics 
which it would be necessary for her 
to keep, &c., she told me that she 
could afford to spend seven thousand 
pounds a-year; that she had paid the 
debts of M. de Calonne in France ; 
had purchased the lease of the house 
in which they then lived (formerly 
occupied by the Comte d’Adheman, 
the French ambassador); also the house 
and grounds of Mr. Bond Hopkins at 
Wimbledon, where they were laying 
out considerable sums in building ; 
that she had always two thousand 
pounds in the hands of her banker, 
Sir Robert Herries, and could on any 
emergency command, in the course of 
a few hours, ten thousand pounds ;—- 
indeed, she gave me incontrovertible 
proof that there was no exaggeration 
in her statement. Besides all this, she 
had still a great part of her property 
remaining in France. “ Mais on n’ap- 
porte pas tout dans son bonnet de nuit,” 
were the words she made use of in 
speaking of her anxiety to get as much 
money as possible secured in the Eng- 
lish funds. La Borde the banker, who 
had married one of her sisters, was in 
her debt, and several other persons that 
I knew of; but La Borde was the only 
person whom she was desirous of press- 
ing for payment, which she did not 

isguise was on account of his siding 
with Mons. Neckar, and the revolu- 
tionary principles of his son. 

M. de Calonne had got from France 
his furniture, his fine collection of 
pictures,* his cabinet of natural history, 
and many other valuable and curious 
things ; in short, every thing that could 
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contribute to the enjoyment of life ; 
and they might have ended their days 
happy and respected in England, if 
Mad. de Calonne had fortunately at- 
tended to the prudent and judicious 
advice of the Abbé de Montaign, 
M. de Calonne’s brother, instead of 
following the impulse of her heart, 
in opposition to her judgment, and 
allowing her husband, in his zeal for 
the royal cause, to despoil her of almost 
the whole of her property. 

No two persons could be more un- 
like in their exteriors, manners, and 
characters, than these two brothers : 
the elder tall, erect, and slender, fair 
complexioned, of an open and agreea- 
ble countenance, in which a desire 
to please was at all times predo- 
minant, and eyes, which, although 
mild, were so vivacious, that, when 
he was animated upon any subject, 
they seemed to emit fire,—was alto- 
gether a gracious and prepossessing 
personage ; full of life and spirits, 
with a never-failing fund of diversified 
and agreeable conversation, with which 
he entertained his company, apparently 
happy in himself, and desirous of im- 
parting happiness to all around him. 
He never at any time gave me the idea 
of a man of business ; pleasure seemed 
to be his vocation: and yet, I wit- 
nessed an instance of his capability, 
without any seeming exertion, of con- 
centrating his ideas, and entering, fully 
and deeply, upon the discussion of a 
matter of great importance, in a letter 
which he wrote in the midst of a large 
company. The Duke and Duchess of 
Luxembourg and family, with several 
other persons, in all fifteen or sixteen, 
had dined at M. de Calonne’s, and 
were assembled after dinner in the 
library, some conversing, some at tric- 
trac, others reading or working,— 
amusing themselves each according to 
their inclinations. M. de Calonne sat 
down at the black velvet table, which 
he had when controlleur-général, upon 
which always stood the materials for 
writing ; he conversed freely when any 
one addressed him, which frequently 
happened, as no person supposed that 
any very grave subject could occu- 
py him at the moment; however, 
after an hour’s writing, he said, “ I 
have been writing a letter, which I in- 
tend sending to [here he named 








* Afterwards sold to the Empress of Russia, or some person of eminence at 


Petersburg. 
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the person], with leave for him to read 
it to the national assembly, if he thinks 
fit; and, if you please, I will read it 
to you.” He then read it aloud; and 
those of his auditors who were capable 
of judging expressed their assent and 
approbation, as well as their surprise, 
at his being able to write such a letter, 
when his attention must have been in- 
terrupted every minute, by the noise 
and merriment of the company present. 

The Abbé de Montaign, as he was 
first called, and afterwards the Abbé 
de Calonne, presented a perfect con- 
trast to the description I have given of 
his brother. He was but little above 
the middle size, thick-set, and, when 
immersed in thought, his head bending 
on his breast, which gave him a down- 
cast look, rendered more so by thick 
bushy eyebrows, overhanging, like a 
penthouse, his black and rather fierce 
eyes, which, when fixed upon any per- 
son, appeared as if penetrating into 
the inmost recesses of the heart. His 
voice was deep and sepulchral ; his 
manner of delivery slow, sententious, 
and emphatic. He was by no means lo- 
quacious ; but when he did speak it was 
well to the purpose, and with energy. 
He was as much calculated to excite 
awe as his brother to inspire confidence. 
The brothers did not always agree in 
opinion, and their altercations some- 
times assumed a very warm tone. On 
these occasions, M. de Calonne always 
argued with great good humour and 
gaiety ; yet often said severe things in 
a laughing way, which was more an- 
noying to his brother than if he had 
treated the matter with gravity; the 
abbé, on the contrary, soon became 
violent ; and upon one occasion worked 
himself up into such a passion, that I 
believe he made himself ill; for he 
went up to his own room, and did not 
appear again during the evening. The 
subject of their controversy was the 
characters of some of the French 
bishops, attacked in a publication, se- 
veral passages of which M. de Calonne 
had read aloud. The abbé took fire, 
and stood up in defence of the hierar- 
chy. M. de Calonne, in reply, in- 
stanced particular persons, mentioning 
several circumstances in confirmation 
of the accusations brought against the 
bishops; but doing ample justice, at 
the same time, to the respectability of 
others, whom he named. He had, 
as far as I could judge, the best of the 
argument, although he did not succeed 
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in bringing his brother to the same 
conviction. 

I had seen the abbé, but did not be- 
come much acquainted with him until 
after his brother’s marriage, which 
brought me more frequently into his 
company. The marked attention which 
he sliewed to his sister-in-law, the 
sense whicli he seemed to entertain of 
the obligations which he, as well as 
his brother, owed to her, for the com- 
forts she was the means of their enjoy- 
ing, was a pleasing trait in his charac- 
ter. Mad. de Calonne esteemed him 
greatly ; and, upon knowing him bet- 
ter, I found that he well merited the 
character she gave of him, as an ho- 
nourable, prudent, and pious man; 
possessing strong sense, sound judg- 
ment, and more solidity than his bro- 
ther. He took no interest in the chit- 
chat of the day; seldom, if ever, joined 
in any frivolous conversation ; but ge- 
nerally retired in the evening to his 
own room, where he amused himself 
with reading or writing, or with his 
flute, upon which instrument he was an 
excellent performer, and sometimes ac- 
companied me upon the pianoforte. 
He was enthusiastically fond of music ; 
could sing, and took the bass part in 
some Italian notturnos for four voices, 
which he gave to me; and one day I 
was surprised at finding him in the 
drawing-room with a volume of Cow- 
ley iu his hand, and a translation into 
French verse of “ Love in her eyes,” 
very prettily done. I have already 
mentioned his conduct towards Mad. 
de Calonne as highly praiseworthy ; 
and it was so not only in outward show, 
but in essentials; for he strenuously 
endeavoured to impress upon her mind 
the necessity of her keeping strict watch 
over the boundless extravagance of her 
husband, and not to leave him the un- 
restricted command of her money. 
Well it would have been for her had 
she paid due attention to this sage 
advice ! 

I had reason to know, from much that 
passed under my own eyes, as well as 
from what was communicated to me, 
that M. de Calonne never, for one 
moment, lost sight of the hope of be- 
ing, at some period, however distant, 
again established in the hotel of the 
controlleur-général at Paris; but I 
should not be just towards him, if I 
did not declare my conviction of his 
being imbued with the purest and most 
ardent loyalty for Louis XVI., and of 
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his entertaining a warm and respectful 
attachment for the Comte d’Artois; 
but that hope was built upon very 
slender grounds, until his marriage 
with Mad. d’Harvelay placed it upon a 
more stable foundation. Her fortune 
afforded him the power of giving form 
and consistency to his plans, which, 
however well conceived, could be of no 
avail, and must have fallen to the 
ground, without money to carry them 
into effect. No scheme that had for its 
object the Goop cause suffered the 
slightest retardment for want of any 
aid in the power of Mad. de Calonne 
to bestow. She displayed an ardour 
little short of her husband’s; she 
avowed it to me without reserve ; and 
indulged herself in visions of grandeur 
which she was destined never to see 
realised. 

It has been said, and I have no 
doubt with truth, that M. de Calonne, 
whilst minister, derived great assistance 
from the abilities of his brother the 
abbé —less brilliant, but better suited 
toa man of business than his own — 
and I know that they were jointly oc- 
cupied, when living together ia Picca- 
dilly, in concerting measures to bring 
about a counter-revolution in France. 
But it was not enough to form plans ; 
the difficulty Jay in finding a person 
whom they could intrust with the exe- 
cution of them; for neither the ex- 
minister nor his brother could appear 
in France with safety; and if they 
could have done so without endan- 
gering their liberty, and perhaps their 
lives, they were both too well known, 
and had too many eyes to watch them, 
for any movement of theirs to escape 
almost immediate detection. The 
slightest attempt made by either of 
the brothers must have rendered their 
scheme abortive ; it became, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to have the aid of 
a third and totally unsuspected per- 
son—a coadjutor on whose integrity 
they could rely, in whom they could 
place unlimited confidence, who was 
capable of consulting with them upon 
their plans, and of taking upon himself 
the whole charge of their execution :— 
such a person was not easily to be 
found ; and fortunate did they consider 
themselves in the acquisition of so 
efficient an auxiliary as Ferdinand 
Christin promised to be, and eventu- 
ally proved. The exterior and polished 





* This lady, related to the Polignacs, perished by the guillotine. 
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manners of a gentleman were essential, 

because he must be intrusted with 
missions which would lead to his in- 
tercourse with persons of the highest 
rank in Europe. In these points M. 
Christin completely answered their 
wishes; he had an excellent under- 
standing, and a liberal education had 
improved his natural talents; he pos- 
sessed great acuteness, had a kind and 
benevolent heart, had lived in good 
company, was perfectly well-bred, mo- 
dest and unassuming in his deport- 
ment, but without reserve or shyness ; 
and what above all secured to him the 
friendship of M. de Calonne, was the 
warmth with which, although not a 
subject of France, he espoused the 
cause of its unfortunate king, and his 
readiness to embark in any enterprise 
that held out a prospect of being use- 
ful to him. 

It was not long before he was called 
upon to give proof of his zeal and his 
talents. Louis XVI. was then living 
at the Tuileries, and virtually, although 
not avowedly, a prisoner. It was de- 
termined that an immediate a‘tempt 
should be made for his liberation ; and 
in consequence Christin set out for 
Paris, furnished with such instructions 
and means as were deemed requisite, 
for the express purpose of offering his 
assistance, and facilitating the escape 
of the king. The first difficulty which 
occurred was, to make known his ob- 
jects and gain access to his majesty. 
This was overcome, at length, through 
Madame la Comtesse d’Ossun, dame 
datours to the queen, and her then 
and last favourite,* to whom Christin 
was the bearer of letters from Madame 
de Calonne, and from one of the ladies 
of the household of Madame Adelaide, 
the king’s aunt. The letters, which 
were of course couched in the most 
guarded terms, were no sooner received 
by Madame d’Ossun, than Christin 
obtained leave to present himself, and 
was admitted, as was very usual with 
French ladies, to her bedchamber. 
Not one word dared to be uttered by 
either on the subject which occupied 
the minds of both; for Christin well 
knew that Madame d’Ossun and every 
person in Paris attached to the royal 
family were surrounded by spies, and 
the slightest imprudence might devote 
both to certain destruction ; and even 
her looks Madame d’Ossun feared to 
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trust, for she was in dread of her own 
Semme de chambre. After some general 
conversation, Christin contrived to lead 
it to the English language ; and on the 
countess expressing a wish that she 
could improve herself in it, he pro- 
posed her reading English books, as 
the surest way, and offered to lend her 
Tom Jones, which he had brought with 
him to Paris, and which, having been 
translated into French, as he believed, 
was probably known to her, and was 
very entertaining. Madame d’Ossun 
was greatly pleased with this proposal, 
and begged him to bring the book with- 
out loss of time. Christin hastened to 
comply with her wishes, delivered the 
first volume into her own hands, and 
told her that the others were at her 
command whenever she pleased to call 
for them in succession. The return of 
the first volume was not long delayed, 
with a pressing request for the second ; 
and on reaching his own residence, 
Christin had the gratification of find- 
ing that Madame d’Ossun had under- 
stood his intentions in lending the 
book—that the slight hint conveyed by 
his eye, of what his tongue did not 
dare to utter, had been sufficient for 
the countess’s sagacity to discover his 
stratagem, take out his letter concealed 
in the cover, and in its place put in 
her answer. The manner in which 
this had been effected was, by detach- 
ing the paper pasted within the cover, 
and, after inserting the letter between 
the mill-board and paper, pasting down 
the latter again, so that no appearance 
remained of its having been opened. 
A letter addressed to the king was by 
this means conveyed to him, but whe- 
ther written by Christin or by some 
other person, I cannot venture to assert. 
In a few days he received directions 
from Madame d’Ossun to attend, at a 
certain hour, a private door in a very 
retired part of the palace, where a per- 
son would be waiting to conduct him 
to her. Using every precaution which 
prudence could suggest to prevent his 
being seen, Christin was punctual to 
the appointment, and, by a private 
Staircase, was led to an apartment 
where he found the king, and with him 
the queen. Madame d’Ossun was also 
present at the interview, but I cannot 
now recollect whether she had been 
his conductress to the royal presence. 
The king began by expressing, in 
kind and warm terms, his gratitude for 
Christin’s devotedness to his person, 
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and for the exertions made in his be- 
half; and then asked what were the 
means Christin thought of employing 
to effect his escape. Christin answered, 
that from all he had been able to col- 
lect, he had reason to think, that if his 
majesty would propose passing a fort- 
night at Compeigne, no objection would 
be made by the national assembly. 
His majesty’s health, which suffered 
from want of exercise and change of 
air, would be sufficient reasons for this 
indulgence being granted to him; and 
when at Compeigne, nothing so natu- 
ral as his taking the diversion of hunt- 
ing, which he might do for a day or 
two, to lull suspicion; and at a pro- 
per moment Christin would be in rea- 
diness to attend him to a place where 
a sufficient number of his majesty’s 
friends would be assembled, prepared 
to act in his defence, and defeat any 
attempt that might be made to impede 
his escape. To this the king replied, 
that he had been so long out of the 
habit of riding, and had become so 
corpulent, that he was utterly unable 
to sit on horseback so long as would 
be necessary, or to use sufficient speed 
to evade pursuit; for which reason, 
this plan was abandoned as absolutely 
impracticable. Disappointed in this 
first hope, the king asked Christin 
whether he had thought of any other 
scheme for his escape. Christin said 
yes, but it would be attended with 
greater difficulty and more liable to 
detection than the first ;—that if his 
majesty would submit to disguise him- 
self, and could concert, with some per- 
son of approved fidelity, the means of 
getting undiscovered out of the palace, 
either of the Tuileries or Compeigne, 
Christin would engage to take him off 
in a caléche, and convey him to his 

friends assembled on the frontier. To 

the last proposal the king listened, as 

one that was feasible: the hope of re- 

gaining his liberty appeared opening 

to him; but it was only momentary; 

for no sooner had he given his assent, 

and began to talk with seeming plea- 

sure of the way in which he could best 
contrive to escape, than the queen, 

seizing with avidity the forlorn hope, 

insisted upon being the companion of 
his flight. To this Christin most de- 

cidedly objected, stating, that although 

he was quite certain, and was willing 

to undertake to convey one person 

(and that person the king) out of 
France, yet he could by no means be 
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answerable for his majesty’s safety, 
nay, not for his life, were any third 
person to accompany them, but parti- 
cularly the queen, who was so well 
known, that instant detection must 
follow her being seen, and that the at- 
tempt would be certain destruction to 
all their hopes. The queen, however, 
could not be persuaded, by any argu- 
ments of Christin’s, to forego her pur- 
pose : her life, she said, would pay the 
forfeit of the king’s obtaining his liber- 
ty, unless she could escape at the same 
time; and she positively refused her 
assent to the plan proposed for his 
escape, unless her own was included 
in it. The good and unhappy Louis 
took little part in the argument, feel- 
ing, probably, the reasonableness of 
Christin’s objections, and unwilling to 
determine upon taking any step which 
might sacrifice the queen to his own 
safety ; but he did not use any endea- 
vour to prevail upon Christin to accede 
to the queen’s request. After much 
fruitless talking upon the subject, 
Christin declared himself compelled 
to decline having any further concern 
in the matter; for, although ready to 
lay down his life in the defence of the 
king, or to be in any way serviceable 
to him, he must decidedly object to 
take a part in an attempt which, far 
from having any chance of being suc- 
cessful, would infallibly bring his ma- 
jesty into the most imminent peril; 
and thus, with sad forebodings of the 
evils pending over them, he reluc- 
tantly took a respectful leave of their 
majesties. 

M. Christin, who was accredited by 
M. de Calonne to many of his friends, 
and persons who had been connected 
with or employed by him whilst in 
power, lingered still in Paris, and 
heard from various quarters, and par- 
ticularly at the cafés where he occa- 
sionally went, that the king and queen 
intended making their escape from the 
Tuileries. It was publicly said in 
one of them, that a carosse gris was 
kept always in readiness; and so many 
other circumstances were spoken of 
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respecting the king and queen, that 
when the attempt to make their escape 
actually took place, the conviction of 
their secret having been ill kept, and 
the apprehension that his proceedings 
might be discovered, determined Chris- 
tin to get away from Paris, and, if pos- 
sible, out of France, before the return 
of the royal family, which he augured 
must speedily take place. He accord- 
ingly hastened to the office of the lieu- 
tenant of police, to obtain a passport, 
and, on being asked his name, gave 
that of Frederic Clarens, the name he 
had borne from the time of his arrival 
in Paris. ‘ Frederic Clarens!” re- 
peated the magistrate—then, turning 
to one of his secretaries, said, “‘ Reach 
me down letter C, No.—.” The book 
was placed before him; and, after turn- 
ing over some leaves, he found the 
page he wanted, and read aloud as 
follows: “ Ferdinand Christin, native 
of Switzerland, left the residence of 
Monsieur de Calonne, in Piccadilly, 
London, the — day of (the date 
correct), arrived at Calais,” &c.&c. &c., 
proceeding with the most minute de- 
scription of Christin’s person and 
movements, from the time he landed 
on the coast of France. 

Christin felt excessively alarmed ; 
but seeing the necessity of assuming 
an appearance of composure, replied 
that Clarens being the name of his 
father’s estate, he had a right to bear 
it, although more generally known by 
that of Christin. Not thinking it pru- 
dent to lose time by urging his request 
with the lieutenant of police, he got 
out of the office as quickly as he could, 
without betraying his fear of being de- 
tained ; and making the best of his 
way to Earl Gower, the English am- 
bassador, told his lordship the danger 
he incurred by remaining in Paris, and 
entreated his aid in effecting his escape. 
Every facility was readily granted, and 
Christin fortunately reached London 
without molestation, where he soon 
heard that his prognostics as to the 
royal family being compelled to return 
to Paris were unhappily verified. 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE BRITISH. 


BY COLONEL RICHARD H. HICKORY, OF CEDAR SWAMP. 
Part V. 


ir would seem that the occasion of Mr. Mactavish, W.S., calling on Colonel 
Hickory, was to inform him of a grand wuic Farr then projected in Edinburgh. 
It is true that we of the world of London have heard no more of that doing than 
that rr was, like a citizen of a market-town in the obituary of a county 
newspaper; but, no doubt, as it put the Athenians in a fuss, it must have been 
something very grand. All was blue and yellow—a consummation of the blue 
stage and the bilious complexion of the cholera, and jaundice of reform. 


LETTER IX. 


Edinburgh. 
Dear Uncie Sam, 

I guess that’squire Mactavish 
is a notable: he takes no trouble what- 
somever to make himself obligatory, I 
’*xpect. When he shoved himself in as 
I was a-writing my last favour, it was 
to give me a bill of the performance 
concerning a to-do they are a-going to 
get up in this here citye. I inclose 
you a copy, and I beg you to ‘use it. 
The poetry of the mottos is special, 
but whether written by the Lord Advo- 
cate, ex-officio, or by one Sir James 
Gibson Craig, I have not an absolute 
demonstration to go by: perhaps the 
universal hand of the Lord Chancellor 
may be ’cerned in it. The following 
stave is, at least, what some may think, 
particular Mr. Jeffrey, if he be the 
author, as like to his manner as a 
kitten is to a tabby :— 


« For a brush we have a Broom, 
For a colour we have a Grey ; 
And we will sweep both houses clean, 
Though the Tories should say nay.” 


The gentleman, when he gave this 
print, was most entreative that I should 
stay to see ‘‘ the coronation of the so- 
vereign people,” but that is out of my 
power; but it is as clear as mud that 
the ’foresaid wHIG Farr is intended to 
beat King George Fourth’s entrance to 
Edinburgh all to shakes ;—and why 
not! The operatives, instructed by a 
cackhouse called the Review, have 
resolved to shew that they too are 
somebody; and to mortify the nobi- 
lity and the Highland clans, the archers 
and the Celtic society, “ the whole 
trades shall pass in review of each 
other, and move off by Wright’s 
Houses, along the Lothian Road, up 
Hope Street, by Charlotte Square,” &c. 

Well, this wHic Farr, or the Radi- 
cal crownation, as it would be more 


decorumly to call it, is to be the Edin- 
burgh huskin-bee of the Reform. All 
the ladyes of the town, dressed in blue 
and yellow, are to walk the streets in 
fours, their trains held up by lawyers 
out of bread, who calculate on being 
made lords of session under the new 
order of things. The fleshers, it is 
hoped, as well as “THE POULTERERS,” 
“ THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS,” “ THE 
PRINTERS,” and “ THE BARBERS,” cry- 
ing, through paper trumpets, “ the 
voice of liberty thunders, and breaks 
the captive’s chains,” will shew the 
glory of their art. Whether they are to 
have an ox-carcase on a movable 
platform or cart, and beside it twelve 
butchers aloft with sleeves tucked up 
to the shoulders, flourishing bloody 
knives and hatchets, is not yet resolved ; 
but you will, I guess, see that there is 
no moral objection thereto. 

As Mr. Mactavish and I were a- 
talking how all this country, in its old 
age, came to be so much a-frolicking, 
he told me that there was a very ne 
plus ultry of a story going about, con- 
cerning a howsomdiver that came to 
pass years agone in this city. He could 
not give items; but a friend of his had 
it on black and white, and he would 
get copy for me, which he has since 
done; and it follows this letter. It is 
called Tur Lecenp or tur Revew, 
and would certainlye stand in the neces- 
sity of an interpretation, had not his- 
tory since translated some things into 
facts that throw light on it; but judge 
for yourself. 

Your loving nephew, 
Rienarp H. Hickory. 


THE LEGEND OF THE REVEW. 


Some years ago, a number of bare 
lads about the parliament-house here, 
to whom modesty did not compensate 
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for the lack of talent, went wandering 
about discontented, like Dr. Faustus 
before he sold himself to the old gen- 
tleman. One night, at that time, a 
stranger hired a porter at the Black 
Bull Inn to carry his trunk to a certain 
house in George’s Street. The Celt, 
as the caddy was, thought the gentle- 
man had come by the London mail, 
but both the guard and the driver 
swore that they would take their 
Bible oath he had not been their 
passenger. 

As he was following his trunk-bearer 
round the corner wall of the Register 
office, two professors of the college 
happened to be passing, arm-in-arm, 
with that brotherly unity so comely 
and common between members of the 
learned professions. One of them, turn- 
ing round and looking at the stranger, 
said to the other, “‘ That is Dr. Parr!” 

The other replied, “ You must be 
mistaken: it is either Horne Tooke, 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, or Perry of the 
Morning Chronicle.” 

Each professor gave his reasons for 
so thinking, till their controversy on 
the subject grew so hot that before they 
knew what they were saying, they found 
themselves argolling on the extremity 
of the pier of Leith, in the jeopardy of 
jumping over into the sea in their ve- 
hemence. 

In the meantime, the unknown 
stranger, conducted to the house he 
was in search of, paid the porter a 
sixpence for bringing his portmanteau. 
But when the poor man went to an 
underground shop where drams are 
sold, and sat some time, the sixpence 
vanished. Every pocket was searched : 
the coin was gone. Was not this ex- 
traordinary ? 

When the unknown had rested him- 
self in his parlour, he called for pen 
and ink and paper, and having written 
a note, he requested the landlady to 
send it by a porter; which she, with- 
out looking at the  superscription 
(because she could not read write), 
immediately did ; and it happened 
that the same caddy was employed 
who had brought the portmanteau, and 
he told her, then, how he had lost the 
other sixpence. To mitigate his dis- 
appointment, she immediately gave 
him a second, intending to charge her 
lodger with a shilling. But that six- 
pence was as evanescent as its prede- 
cessor; and the man was so much the 
worse of liquor by the time he got 
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home, that his wife had some trouble 
in putting him to bed. 

Whether a fair man that came to the 
unknown soon after the porter had re- 
turned from delivering the note, came 
in consequence of an invocation by it 
or from accident, may be doubtful ; 
but he was of a goodly carriage, and 
remained with him some considerable 
time. What passed between them is 
suppressed, but it was a bargaining. 

When he went away, and Mrs. Mac- 
neesh was called in, it was to ascertain 
from her where, next day, he the un- 
known could order the best of dinners 
in Edinburgh for a few friends, at 
seven o'clock. 

* Seven o’clock?” said Mrs. Mac- 
neesh. 

“ Yes—seven,” replied the stranger. 

“ Lord, sir! that’s no a Christian 
hour.” 

- i 
stranger. 

Mrs. Macneesh went away a good 
deal disconcerted as to what manner 
of man her unknown lodger could be. 
“* Seven o’clock !” said she again. 

“ Yes, seven,” said he, for he was 
close behind, which she thought very 
terrible; and at the same time there 
was a smell of brimstone. 

At nine o’clock next morning, the 
stranger ordered breakfast—two hard- 
boiled eggs, a slice of brown bread, 
and a basin of milk; and Mrs. Mac- 
neesh justly concluded that he was a 
geni. But judge of hey astonishment, 
when, on going into his bedchamber 
to set it in order, she found the blan- 
kets unmolested, and the expired can- 
dle burnt into the socket. Where he 
slept, she could not tell; but it is well 
known that spirits, especially evil ones, 
cannot make an impression on feather 
beds, though they haunt them —es- 
pecially those inhabited by young 
ladies. 

As the hour of seven drew near, the 
fair man with three friends came to the 
hotel appointed. One of them was 
shapen like an eau de Cologne bottle, 
the second was not unlike a dapper 
anchovy cruet, and the third had the 
look of being full of vinegar. 

The party enjoyed themselves vastly 
at dinner. Every thing was prime, 
and the wine just transporting ; but as 
soon as the cloth was removed, and the 
glasses and decanters again set, the 
unknown pulled from his bosom a 
parchment roll of a very remarkable 


mine, though,” said the 
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kind, called a paction, and some con- 
versation ensued. 

The stranger promised, great things 
if they would league themselves with 
him; and seeing that there was an in- 
clination to do so, he pulled out a new 
pen, seemingly of gold, from a curi- 
ously-embossed silver case; whereupon 
the lank and spare eau de Cologne 
youth took the pen, and, as directed, 
dabbed the point into his arm till he 
had got a stolm of his own blood ; but 
before affixing his signature to the pac- 
tion, he looked up, and, giving a sort 
of sly sniffle, inquired what was to be 
his reward. 

“‘ Lord chancellor,” replied the un- 
known. 

immediately on hearing these words 
he wrote his name with a joyous trepi- 
dation, and, flinging down the pen, 
snapped his fingers with a flourish over 
his head, and capered like one at high 
jinks. 

The stranger, having wiped the pen, 
presented it to the dapperling, who 
more debonnairly breathed his vein; 
but, before signing, he also inquired 
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the price, for he set as high a value on 
himself as his friend. 

“Lord advocate, with a pension,” 
said the unknown. 

He then signed, with moderated 
pleasure; for he was one of those who 
think that to be gentlemanly is to be 
pernicketty. 

The third was then called, but he 
signed at once. It was not until he 
had done the deed, that he looked up 
and inquired, “ What am I to be?” 

“‘ Chancellor of the exchequer, if—” 
replied the stranger, putting up the 
parchment. ‘ 

“If what?” cried the prospective 
lord chancellor, with a swing and an 
air. 

But the stranger made no answer; 
he only gave a hard, dry, rattling laugh, 
as mirthless as a watchman’s ‘larum, 
and vanished like a flash of fire out at 
the broad side of the house. 

Soon after, the Edinburgh Revew— 
that gospel according to whoever writes 


in it—made its appearance; but 
Q.E.D. 


SONG. 


The gems of midnight gaily hung 
On heaven’s deep-tinctured dome, 

And the revolving planets swung 
Around their starry home. 


And moonlight hung her mantle o’er 
The dark and boundless sea, 

When, wandering by the silent shore, 
I came to meet with thee. 


I left my father’s stately tower,— 
The warders I stole by ;— 

What will not maid in any hour 
When her true love is nigh ? 


Thou could’st not scale my castled steep, 
Thy maiden’s face to see ; 

But to the borders of the deep 
She hath come down to thee. 


Boast not what man for woman’s sigh 
And woman’s love will brave ;— 

Lo, here I stand, and no one nigh, 
Beside the pirate’s cave. 


I left our gates when twilight’s weed 
Was fit for words of love; 

And thus hath woman done the deed 
That man was wont to prove. 


A Mopern Pyruacorean. 
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The Un-English War. 


THE UN-ENGLISH WAR. 


WE write on the 26th of September, 
and few as are the days which will 
intervene between this day and that 
which puts our pages into the hands of 
the reader, events may occur which will 
alter the appearance ofthe world. He 
may look like Adam, and see the face 
of things all changed; but not, as in 
the Miltonic vision, find that the brazen 
throat of war had ceased to roar, but 
that its trampet-tongue had been awa- 
kened to a fuller note. 

Plainly and unfiguratively speaking, 
we are now on the edge of a war—and 
of a war contrary to all English prin- 
ciples, all English feelings. We shall 
not begin the history of our — 
situation in the manner of the old cyclic 
writers, who, as Horace tells you, com- 
menced the Trojan war from the hatch- 
ing of Helen; we shall wave all dis- 
quisition on the justice or injustice, or 
the original quarrel between Belgium 
and Holland. The European powers 
at the congress of Vienna had decided, 
that these states should be united for 
great European purposes; the play- 
house mob of Brussels determined that 
they should be disjoined, under the 
pretence of getting rid of a local tax on 
the grinding ofcorn. The junction of the 
Netherlandish states had been contem- 

orary with the general pacification of 

urope, consequent on the overthrow 
of the Bonapartean tyranny ; it was, 
therefore, fitting, that their violent se- 
paration should take place when the 
enemies of order and _ tranquillity 
throughout the world saw a fair oppor- 
tunity of resuscitating their power, 
after the slumber of fifteen years. 

We say we wave this discussion al- 
together, and consent that the dissever- 
ance of Belgium and Holland should 
be considered as matter of history—as 
the disseverance of the United Provinces 
from Spain, or the United States from 
England. Belgium we shall admit to 
be recognised as an independent and 
sovereign state: nobody will contend 
that it deserves any thing further from 
England. It cannot be dearer to us 
than France, or Spain, or Portugal, or 
Russia. We are not bound in any 
degree to its quarrels, nor called upon 
to maintain any of its rights, real or 
pretended. If it can support itself 
against its enemies, so be it; if it con- 

uers, we envy not its glory; if de- 
ated, there can be no reason for our 


grieving over its reverses: it has no 
claims, from past history or from pre- 
sent position, upon our sympathies. 
The Flemings are, indeed, among the 
European people, those who have the 
least claim on our affections or atten- 
tions. 

It will not affect our argument in 
the slightest degree, if any person were 
to maintain that Holland was nothing 
more to us than Belgium; it would 
just suit us as well, provided that our 
antagonist admitted it was nothing /ess. 
Both Dutch and Belgians are foreign 
to us, and we should be prepared to 
look: at their quarrels with as much 
equanimity as Jupiter of old said he 
would look upon the Trojans and Ty- 
rians. We might, however, say some- 
thing for the Dutch. They have been 
allies of ours of old date; their state 
was helped into existence by Queen 
Elizabeth, and her “ warriors bold and 
statesmen sage.” The house of Orange 
is knitted to us by many glorious re- 
collections ; they have ever fought for 
liberty and religion—the scroll of Je 
maintiendra has long been the motto 
of the free. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Leyden, the Hague, have many things 
to bind them to our memories. Holland 
was the retreat of persecuted learning, 
and the nursing-mother of erudition. 
The Dutch, finally, are our brother- 
Protestants — a circumstance which, 
perhaps, it is wrong to mention, as 
affording them any claim on our con- 
sideration; but which ought not to 

ut them on a lower footing than the 
elgians. 

These and many more matters we 
might urge for Holland. We might 
also adduce the general faith of Eu- 
rope, solemnly bound, (if solemnity 
there be in the most sacred treaties), to 
the union of the Low Countries. If 
any point were more expressly stipu- 
lated than another in the celebrated 


Treaty of Vienna, it was the junction 
of Holland and Belgium under one 
sceptre. What bound together, in1815, 
that extraordinary congress of inde- 
pendent powers but the common feel- 
ing against the aggressions of France, 
then, after long years of victory, sub- 


dued? Other matters might be of 
importance in the deliberations of the 
congress, but to repress France within 
limits that would prohibit her from 
again endangering the general inde- 
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pendence of Europe, was the matter 
— that which was to be the first and 
last object of all their provisions. To 
that great purpose every thing else was 
secondary. In other quarters, the 
ocean, the Pyrennees and Mediterra- 
nean, the Alps, are boundaries fixed 
by nature. It remained to limit her 
on the north, and the kingdom of the 
Netherlands was erected as sufficient 
barrier between France and the Rhine. 
This was no new feature in English or 
European policy; but the gradual ex- 
tension of France during the reign of 
Louis XV., and the facilities thereby 
afforded for the conquests of the Jaco- 
bins, or the emperor, had rendered 
what, in the days of Marlborough or 
William, was a matter much to be de- 
sired for the peace of Holland and the 
Rhenish states, a matter absolutely ne- 
cessary for the independence of Europe. 

Again we repeat that we wave the 
consideration of all these topics. Old 
feelings are to be forgotten, treaties of 
fifteen years’ date are to be deemed 
antiquated and musty. Let us, never- 
theless, look at things as they exist at 
present; if history is to be an old 
almanac, we may at least use our own 
eyes to see what is before us. 

If, then, we be rightly informed, it 
is determined that a French army, 
under Marshal Gerard, is to march at 
once through Belgium against Holland, 
and that a British fleet is to sail in 
conjunction with a French one for the 
Dutch coast. With difficulty we keep 
our determination of not looking back 
into history — with difficulty we re- 
frain from the recollection of the infa- 
mous war of Charles II., in conjunc- 
tion with Louis XIV. The object of 
these joint expeditions is the compul- 
sion of Holland to succumb to certain 
terms proposed by the conference of 
London ; terms which the King of the 
Netherlands, supported by the unani- 
mous voice of his people, declares to 
be deeply injurious to the honour and 
interests of his kingdom. No British 
interest can by possibility be advanced 
by victory. The consequence to be 
expected is, in the first place, the hu- 
miliation and the weakening of Holland 
for the advantage of Belgium. If the 
matter ended there, we do not see why 
we should undertake the risk, the ex- 
pense,.and the odium of aggressive 
war. It surely cannot interest us more 
than it interests the United States of 
America, to inflict gratuitous injury on 
the Dutch, or to confer gratuitous bene- 
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fit on the Belgians; and, yet, who 
dreams that the States are in any way 
called upon to assist France in re- 
ducing “ the obstinacy” of the King .of 
Holland within due bounds. 

But the matter, it is admitted, will 
not end there. The chief grievance to 
be redressed is the possession of the 
citadel of Antwerp by the Dutch. 
That the Dutch have a right to desire 
retaining this citadel, is admitted on all 
hands. It is necessary for the pro- 
sperity of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
—that is to say, for the commercial 
prosperity of Holland,—that Antwerp 
should not be in the power of a jealous 
and potent rival. The first object, 
then, of this new crusade against the 
Dutch will be to give the Scheldt to 
Belgium. It needs no ghost to tell us 
who will, in that case, be the real 
masters, if Belgium be assisted by 
France. The old policy of England 
insisted upon keeping the Scheldt from 
the French —that question, indeed, 
began the Antijacobin war. What 
object is to be attained by giving that 
river to them, is a point which we have 
never been able to ascertain. 

But will the possession of the Schelde 
satisfy our new allies, with whom we 
are about to sail from Spithead? Ask 
themselves, and they will tell you that 
the Rhine is their object. Never has 
the momentary possession of that river 
been forgotten. The vanity of France 
has been fed by recollections of the 
glories which it conferred. Beranger, 
a great authority in a country where 
the popular songs of Paris are “the 
fourth estate,” is full of recollections 
of the Rhine: 


‘** Le Rhin aux bords ravis 4 ta puissance 
Porte a regret le tribut de ses eaux ; 
Tl crie au fond de ses roseaux : 
Honneur aux Enfans de la France!” 


Elsewhere we have : 


** Qui nous rendra dit cet homme heroique 
Aux bords du Rhin, a Jemmape, a Fleu- 
” 
rus. 


And in many other places. La- 
marque, who died a few months ago, 
used to. call the acquisition of the 
Rhine the rounding of France; and 
there is not one of the mouvement 
statesmen who does not consider it an 
article of the creed of true Frenchmen 
to insist on that river as their boundary. 
The separation of Belgium and Holland 
has gone far towards the accomplish- 
ment of their hopes-— the prostration of 
liolland would fulfil them altogether. 
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Then, indeed, the Treaty of Vienna ministry which treads closely in their 
would be waste paper, although we steps. The profligacy of the Cabal is 
have so scrupulously fulfilled the pecu- imitated by the profligacy of the Grey 
niary obligations to which it bound us. administration, with a surprising close- 

Hume, and all other historians, ness. We have not time nor room to 
describe the ministry of 1670, which follow out the parallel; but the main 
proclaimed the Dutch war in alliance fact is evident,—we are going to war 
with France, as the most profligate that with Holland, in order to give Flanders 
ever disgraced the annals of England. to France. “ Joy to great Cesar!” * 
The cycle of years has brought us a 


* While we write, the news of the death of Ferdinand of Spain has arrived. 
We may have much hereafter to say of Ferdinand, Now we have only to remark, 
that his death supplies a new element of war in Furope. As far as Spain herself is 
concerned, there is a chance of civil contest. We translate the following from the 
Quotidienne : 

“The unexpected death of the King of Spain may stir up a question of dynasty, 
and give the signal for a collision in which Europe may find it necessary to interfere. 
We express ourselves in doubtful terms only, as conjecture may give way to fact, 
which is that the queen has been some time since declared enciente. Should it be of 
a prince, the question will be cut short; till the birth of the child, boy or girl, it will 
remain in suspense, Nevertheless, we will put it now. Will Spain and Don Carlos 
recognise the decree of Ferdinand, which re-establishes the succession to the throne 
as it existed previous to the accession of the Duke of Anjou, and calls his daughter, 
Maria Louisa Isabella, in default of heirs male, to the crown? Will Spain and 
Don Carlos declare for the Salic law which, transplanted into the Spanish peninsula 
with the branch of the Bourbons, excludes women, and consequently places the 
crown on the head of Ferdinand’s brother? Such is the question ; itis of great weight, 
as may be seen, for it sets two principles of succession, two politital rights, one in 
regard to royalty itself, the other in regard to the royal family, in opposition. It is 
again weighty, because these two principles and rights are supnamnteltie two parties ; 
and the party which calls Don Carlos to the throne is the strongest. We will not 
cut short so delicate a question, yet we pronounce at once in favour of right, and 
against usurpation, from whichever side it may come. We will say further, on this 
occasion, that of all usurpations, family usurpation is the most odious. It is in the 
political order what theft is in regard to ontieney offences. It unites the crime of 
revolt with the infamy of treason. At all events, if this grave question is brought 
on the carpet, it ought to be resolved by historical monuments in virtue of the 
fundamental principles which predominate in Spain over this part of the law, and 
according to the form consecrated by the constitution of the country. When on one 
side there is an ancient law, which existed up to the time of the accession of a 
grandson of Louis XIV. to the Spanish throne—a law altered by the Duke of Anjou, 
and re-established without opposition by Ferdinand VII.; and on the other, the 
French Salic law, supported by the introduction of a new dynasty, and constant 
possession since the time of Philip V., we can only express one desire, one hope : 
May the decision of this high political question be at once prompt and just, 
conformable to the conviction and interest of the Spaniards ; may it satisfy, in matter 
and form, those who justly attach so much importance to the maintenance of right 
and the triumph of principles necessary to the preservation of society. But in the midst 
of doubt created by such a subject, it is consoling to reflect that revolution is here 
out of the question, and has no part to play in the pending discussion. Whatever 
may happen, the cabinet of the Palais Royal is certain of using no influence, much 
less any interference, which Europe would not allow. Unfortunately, the restriction 
laid upon revolution will weigh upon France. And we may here remark the different 
situation she would have been in under the former government. Under the elder 
branch, the King of France might, if needful, have offered to act as umpire, in his 
quality of head of the house of Bourbon, the oldest man of his line, and the nearest 
ally, de jure and de facto, of the court of Spain. Under the reign of the younger 
branch every thing altered. It was not as a Bourbon that King Philip mounted the 
throne: this fact alone puts aside all thoughts of interference on the part of the 
cabinet of the Palais Royal. The Duke of Orleans belongs, as a man, to the same 
family as the royal house of Spain, but he belongs not to the same family of kings. 
A revolutionary king, he has inherited none of the rights of his race, nor any of the 
titles of alliance of the King of France ;—1815 had removed the Pyrenees, as was 
shewn in 1823, but 1830 replaced them. Thus, we repeat it, revolution has no part 
to act in the quarrels which arise on this question of public law: our example will 
serve as a warning to the Spaniards, The severe lesson we have read them for the 
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The Death of Sir Walter Scott. 


We had completed our Magazine, when the melancholy news, so long expected, 
of the death of Sir Watrer Scort arrived in town. We have no opportunity, 
at this late period of the month, of doing any thing like justice to the memory 
of the great deceased, even had we the talent. 

Our contemporaries of the daily and weekly press are busily employed, and, 
we are happy to find, without an exception honourably employed, in paying 
tributes to his memory. They have as yet, however, produced scarcely any thing 
that was not known before—indeed, it could not well be expected that they 
should. - We have no ambition to run a race with our less encumbered friends; 
and we hail with unaffected admiration the kindly spirit which has been univer- 
sally displayed towards the illustrious deceased. The time has gone by, indeed, 
when any one would be heard who would venture to offer an insult to his 
memory; and we shall not sully our pages by a reference to the existence of 
a virulent and contemptible knot, that at one period vented their petty spleen 
against the greatest man of our day. 

Criticism on his works is now superfluous: they have taken their enduring 
station in the literature of the world. If the applause of foreign nations be 
equivalent, as it is said, to the voice of posterity, no author who ever wrote has 
obtained that honour in so large a measure. His novels, his poems, have been 
translated into every civilised language ; his heroes and heroines have become 
household words all over the world. The painter, the sculptor, the engraver, 
the musician, have sought inspiration from his pages. The names of his works, 
or the personages introduced into them, are impressed on the man-of-war or the 
quadrille, the race-horse or the steam-boat. The number of persons who have 
become famous by following, in their different lines, the ideas of Sir Walter, 
is immense, and comprehends all classes of intellect or enterprise. The tribes 
of imitators, whether of his verse or prose, whom he has called into existence, 
are countless. Many of them are persons of great abilities and unquestioned 
genius. Which of them will be named in competition with the master? 
Not one. 

He has recorded, in the beautiful sketch of autobiography which he has pre- 
fixed to the Waverley series, his fixed dislike to literary controversy. He might 
have added if he pleased, that this dislike proceeded at least as much from his 
natural kindness of disposition, as from the desire of avoiding the literary 
annoyances, to which he refers it. Some body has said, that if the literary 
republic were to elect a president, Sir Walter Scott would have been the man. 
As it was, his presidency was tacitly acquiesced in. A regular tribute was paid 
to him by the due presentation of every work that the author deemed worthy of 
his acceptance; personal homage as regular was offered by every literary man 
who aspired to fame. Abbotsford was the metropolitan seat of European litera- 
ture; and a pilgrimage thither was indispensable. Never was sceptre more 
leniently wielded. Not only can no trace of ill nature be detected in any of 
Sir Walter’s literary judgments, but, still further, he not only refrained from 
doing mischief, but he exerted himself to do service. Many are the stories 
which we could tell of kindness displayed, not merely by his purse, but his 
pen—a species of assistance which authors of any thing like his eminence are 
in general not very ready in contributing. A more generous, honourable, and 
upright man never existed ; and he has gone before a tribunal where all the 
glories of his authorship will be of small value as compared with the good 
actions he has suhenel, and the pure motives which inspired them. 


And yet we do not think that the literary career which he ran, and the 











last two years is too recent and too decided, not to scare them from a political route 
in which we have met with nothing but decay and ruin for our interests, humiliation 
and shame in lieu of glory; and, in a word, a disastrous past, a precarious present, 


and a threatening future. Don Carlos will govern Spain as king or as regent, 
therefore the bottom of the matter is one and the same.” 

The Quotidienne is serving its own party in abusing Louis Philippe at second-hand ; 
but the main question is, Will the Apostolicals triumph or not ! 
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example he set, will stand him as nought before the final seat, where all are to 
be tried. Of him well may be it said, that he never wrote a line which dying he 
would wish to blot—never in all his multifarious writings inculcated a sentiment 
incompatible with religion and morality. Some authors of distinguished genius 
have so far misused the talent bestowed upon them, that the works which they 
have left behind, while they delight the imagination or sharpen the intellect, 
tend directly or indirectly to the pollution of the mind and the jeopardy of the 
soul. Not only has this blot—this sin which makes a man a sinner in his grave 
—been avoided by Sir Walter Scott, but the whole stream and tendency of his 
works is to recommend, in the most heart-moving or spirit-stirring forms, 
all that is calculated to exalt our species, all that can make us worthy or 
honourable denizens of this world, and elevate us to a fitness for that higher life 
which we may expect in the other. This is no light praise. Such an example 
has worked its good effects. It has been of infinitely more value than more 
direct exhortations to the practice of virtuous or religious actions. The professed 
divine or moralist passes unheeded by the light-minded, the gay, and the young. 
His books are not read, or, if read, the precepts which they teach run the risk 
of being disregarded. But he whose works must be in every hand—who is 
acknowledged as the guide and the pattern of the intellectual taste of the whole 
nation—holds to the lips a honied chalice which may convey medicaments, 
that in their unadulterated state might be rejected as unpalatable. To the 
honour of Sir Walter Scott, and to what is far more than any consideration of 
worldly honour, the welfare of his own soul, he has written as if he had been 


‘‘ For ever in the great taskmaster’s eye ;” 
5 - 


and, awed or controlled by his example, the ribald or licentious writer checked 
his propensities, in deference to the spirit inspired into the public mind by 
Sir Walter, or hid his wares from sight, or offered them only in marts which 
were the haunts of the avowedly shameless, the outcasts of society. The greater 
literature of our country has long felt the influence of Milton—literature of all 
classes has been purified by Scott. 

We shall not, we hope, be accused of being actuated merely by party 
motives, when we extend the praise which we have bestowed on the morals 
to the politics inculcated by Sir Walter. All those who love their native land 
must be more or less Tory in soul. We mean that they must more or less love 
those institutions under which, if not by which, the country grew great and 
prosperous. Reverence for the high names of England, proud recollections of 
glorious actions done, of imminent perils bravely weathered, honourable feelings 
towards institutions certainly intended to exalt or civilise our countrymen, 
and which generally have worked their purpose,—these should form part and 
parcel of us all. Far, far from the bosom of an English gentleman or Eng- 
lish yeoman should be that rancorous feeling sometimes displayed, which 
prompts people to destroy what our ancestors established, purely for the sake 
of destruction. The Whigs may be more perspicacious in detecting abuses 
than the Tories; but, on account of those abuses, they ought not to look with 
distaste or disaffection on their native land. It may be right to keep a sharp 
eye on the defects of our country, but it is not the mark of an expanded or a 
generous vision to be able to see nothing else. Sir Walter’s Toryism was not 
of the factious kind which thinks of nothing but party. It was of that patriotic, 
that truly patriotic nature, that wishes every thing in our country to be the 
best, and that desires England to stand first among nations, happy at home 
and honoured abroad. A nobler historian of civil wars never existed. Due 
justice is done to the cavalier and the Cameronian, to the partisan of the house 
of Hanover or the house of Stuart. Their good qualities are placed in the 
strongest light—defence or palliation is never wanting for their errors. Or if 
we consider Toryism as the cause of aristocracy, we there, too, find Sir 
Walter generous and just. The prince or noble is allowed the respect and 
homage due to his place and lineage; but where exists the writer who has 
so sublimely and so pathetically chronicled and hallowed the virtues of the 
humblest? ' 

His Toryism was without faction; but faction assailed him in the end of his 
days. Ile was insulted by a debauched rabble in those very places which he 
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had rendered immortal, because he refased to surrender his judgment on political 
matters to theirs. We wish not to disparage any one, but still we must be 
permitted to think that a time may come when the name of Sir Walter Scott 
will command as much respect as that of Lord John Russell. As to his 
adherence to Toryism, nothing could be more disinterested. He had received 
no favours—absolutely none—from the Tories. His place of Clerk of Session 
was conferred on him by Fox; and we rather think that his politics on some 
oceasions were made a plea by the tape-tying crew who had wriggled themselves 
into office under our colours, for insult and impertinence, neglect or ingratitude. 
But he defended the constitution of his country; and for that, in “ Caledonia 
stern and wild,” in his “ own romantic town,” in sight .of “ fair Melrose,” 
le was hooted and bawled down as one actuated by the meanest of natures, 
by people whose country he had made classical, and whose more tangible inte- 
rests he had, beyond any other man in the world, most materially served. 

We believe that he felt this affront. It is now no matter. He lies in the 
land every corner of which his genius has lit up as with a torch, and his 
countrymen are pouring condolences over his tomb. They will bury him with 
sounding honours, and all the pomp of funeral; and, that being done, his cre- 
ditors will come to spoil his children of what he has left behind. Loud will be 
the lament of Scotland,—equally loud the demand for his goods. The very 
bankers,—the men whom he, by his admirable letters in 1826, saved from the 
utter destitution, penury, and ruin impending over them at the hands of Lord 
Goderich and the economists,— will calculate to a farthing what may be their 
share of his chattels. Will Scotland do any thing to avert this disgrace, as 
disgrace it will be? And we, who know Scotland well, answer— No. 

After killing himself to pay off debts which, as the world knows, were not of 
his contracting ; after making the most unparalleled exertions, not one of which 
he need have made ; after sacrificing property which he never need have created, 
or, having created, need not have parted with,—the author of Waverley dies so 
deeply in debt, that the junior branches of his family are left wholly unprovided 
for by him. Were there any honour in Scotland, the ravening cry of his creditors, 
who have already been paid five times as much as they could have expected, if 
their debtor had acted on the principles of trade which they recognise for their 
own guidance, would be stopped by a general subscription. The country only 
owes it to him. Scotland should take upon itself the payment of the debts of 
Scott. Were they a million of money in amount, he has been of pecuniary 
value to his native land far greater than that sum. The quantity of capital which 
he has caused to be expended in the country,— the sums drawn from the influx of 
strangers which he has now permanently brought to it,—the honour and notice 
which he has acquired for all its afidirs, and the consequent advantage,— would 
be valued at a low price if estimated at many millions. We say nothing of the 
literary renown and the romantic celebrity he has cast over Scotland. But 
Scotland owes him a great pecuniary debt,—and Scotland will pay it by suffering 
Abbotsford to be stripped by the sheriff. 

The nation—not the province, however, should do something. No one will 
deny that he is entitled to the barren honours of sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey. Grateful Scotland is too proud to part with his body: it would be 
considered an affront, to take away his bones, when dead, by that nation which 
would not give a farthing to administer to his comforts when living. As he 
must not, therefore, lie in the Abbey, are we too poor to testify-our national 
respect by a grant? We put it to Lord Althorp ;—we are sure the hint will 
be enough. Never was there grant which conferred more honour on a nation 
than this tribute of respect to the memory of Sir Walter Scott would confer 
on us. 

We had no intention, when we began, of writing on pecuniary matters, but, 
as we have done so, we do not regret it. Useless, indeed, it is to compose empty 
eulogies on him who has filled the world with admiration, or to bestow the 
honours of puny criticism on works engraved on every heart. A great light has 
been extinguished —a great glory lost to Israel. He has descended to that tomb 
which is the lot of all, and we “ ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





